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A PLEA FOR GEOGRAPHICAL SCIENCE 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK 


WILL begin by saying in a word what I mean to elaborate 
-inanessay. This is a plea for the restoration of geography 
to the place it once had in school study, from which it was 
ousted by the mechanization of matriculation. With this aim, 
I wish with the same stone to hit another bird, or, rather, a 
small flock of them, the natural science subjects akin to geo- 
graphy—astronomy, geology, biology, the theory of evolution 
and such. These subjects occupy an odd place, or lack of 
place, in our college study. They are things of which every 
educated graduate should know something, of which no one but 
a specialist ean know much and of which many present gradu- 
ates know nothing. They seem too advanced for the schools 
and the colleges can’t find time for them, the college curricu- 
lum being older (academically) than they are. The best the 
college can offer to the Arts student is a choice of a half- 
portion selected among them, as if a little of geology would 
make up for a complete lack of biology — like the choice of 
roast meat or fish in a table d’hote dinner. 
What I propose to do is to gather all these various “know- 
ledges of the Earth” up into one combined Geographical Sci- 
ence and turn it into an A.1 matriculation subject so that it 
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covers four years in a high school and that even then the 
pupils don’t know it. I’d like to call it Geosophy but that 
sounds stuffed at the start. 


The situation is really a historic one. Our college cur- 
riculum in Canada, and especially our formal matriculation, 
comes down from a hundred years ago—with the extinction of 
King’s College and the formation of the University of To- 
ronto, and others. At that time “learning”? meant overwhelm- 
ingly Latin and Greek, either taken with athletics and brandy 
and water as for the Oxford Pass degree, or with the mtense 
and prolonged industry that produced the portentous figure 
of the Classical Scholar, knowing nothing but classics and not 
needing to. Classical Scholars knew everything, like Moliere’s 
“people of quality”, without learning anything. The new dis- 
coveries in natural science from Priestley to Darwin, from 
Boyle to Faraday, meant nothing to them. Speak of Evolu- 
tion and they quoted impressively Homer, Book VI, line 175, 
on the fall of the leaves. Talk of atoms and they were back 
at once to Democritus — Panta Rei — “everything is on the 
move’. So there you were, and the other people took their 
cue from them. Smart people like Mr. Disraeli joked about 
being “on the side of the angels’; and dull people like Bishop 
Wilberforce called Mr. Huxley a monkey. 


That was why, when the new science knocked at the doors 
of our colleges it got a very grudging reception. It only 
squeezed in; part of it is still caught in the door. 


‘That, then, is one side of the subject before us, the unsat- 
isfactory place given to the rudiments of natural science in 
institutions where no one enters without the rudiments of 
Latin and mathematics. Beside this, as the other half of the 
topic that dovetails where the edges join, is the mean place 
now accorded to geography, once a favoured subject of the 
schools. 
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It has been said that everything has the defects of its 
merits. That was the expression used by the Frenchman who 
first said it, one of those “witty Frenchmen”, who thought of 
everything first. The plain English for it is that there are 
two sides to everything. Our progress in education in a hun- 
dred years has been no doubt unparalleled, especially in sheer 
bulk, numbers and cost. In a way, what went before seems 
twilight. Yet even progress in its forward movement scrapes 
off and loses something of its quality. There are things also 
seen better in the twilight than in a glare. Our education in 
these hundred years has of necessity—from its extent and its 
use as a legal qualification for something else—become mech- 
anized, systematized, all reduced to a standard, and a provable 
standard at that. Hence a lot of subjects not capable of that 
kind of credit measurement got left behind. The older school 
education laid great stress on such things as reading aloud, and 
with it the cultivation of the voice, and the learning of poetry, 
and reciting it, and on such useful queerities as mental arith- 
metic and dictation in foreign languages and, in a general 
way. character and the fear of God. In other words there 
was about the older education a certain reality which gets lost, 
in part at least, when education becomes mechanized. 


I remember that grand old enthusiast Professor A. B. 
Macullum of McGill and Toronto (he died young) once talking 
to me of what was, seventy or eighty years ago from now, the 
realities, the meaning, of Scottish-Canadian education. “My 
brother’, he said, “had never been to college, only to school, 
but he had a wonderful education. I’ve seen him jump down 
off the load in the harvest field and recite a whole Canto of 
Walter Scott, with the men standing round him, spell-bound.” 
... Cynicism might object that men paid by the hour would 
easily spell-bind—perhaps even for a Canto of my Hlements 
of Political Sctence—but the meaning, and the attraction, of 
the scene is obvious. 
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So when formal matriculation began, exercises like learn- 
ing and reciting poetry went overboard, and bad voices that 
wouldn’t do in a harvest field were good enough for college. 
Yet even when it slowly dawned on the teachers that these 
things didn’t count, they died hard. But die they must. What 
good was reading out loud if you didn’t have to read at ma- 
triculation? Of what use is a cultivated voice to the ear of the 
examiner who never hears it? As to the fear of God, that was 
needed only for divinity, not for pass matriculation in Arts. 


Some things, I say, died hard. Take the case of Latin 
Verse—turning English verse into Latin. In the big days 
when Classical scholarship was in flower, or in the pod, Latin 
Verse was a compulsory acquirement. So it was at Toronto 
when the University began, a compulsory matriculation sub- 
ject. After a while they dropped it as a compulsory subject 
but it still hung around the old gateway for years and years 
like a faithful old dog, wagging its tail to attract a few stu- 
dents. I happen to be the last living student who ever took 
it at matriculation, to wit in 1887, the examination paper being 
still there in the record to prove it. The verse that I and my 
fellow-students wrote sounded, I admit, like coupling up 
freight cars. But we did it for its own sake as we were only 
just learning that round a college you must only take things 
which “count”, things for which you are “liable’. In my 
McGill teaching days I have noted students ask whether they 
were “lable” to the French Revolution or rejoice that they 
were “not responsible” for Chaucer. What I want to do in this 
article is to make them lable to sedimentary rocks and re- 
sponsible for the origin of species. 


Let me quote a concrete example to show the odd his- 
torical changes of our school and college studies. Here on 
the one hand is the matriculation requirement of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto in 1851, and on the other the programme of 
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the sixth Form studies of Upper Canada College—that is, of 
the boys who were going to matriculate. 

Matriculation into the Faculty of Arts at Toronto, from 
the report of the “Caput’’—(a piece of gratuitous scholarship) 
as printed in Appendix I.I.I. to the journals of the Legis- 
lative Assembly of Canada. 1851. Homer, Iliad, Books I. 
VI; Homer, Odyssey, Book IX; Xenophon, Anabasis, Book 
1; Lucan, Charon, Vita and Simon; Virgil, Aeneid, Books II. 
and VI.; Horace, Odes, Book V.; Sallust, Catilina: Ovid, 
Fasti. Translation into Latin Verse and Prose. Mathema- 
tics, Algebra, Elementary Rules to Quadratic Equations; 
Euclid, Books J. II. III. IV: Definitions of Book V. Book 
VI. 

- That’s it and that’s the whole of it. One observes with 
amazement the attitude of mind involved. These are the things 
that the matriculant must know. There was no harm in his 
knowing something of history or English or French—or even 
of the fear of God—it wouldn’t hurt him. But this was the 
qualification for matriculation, this unadulterated mass of 
Latin and Greek and the mathematics that neither scholarship, 
nor stupidity, nor divinity had ever been able to kill... To 
some of us it looks like a bag of sawdust. 

Here on the other hand is the new programme of Upper 
Canada College, the grand old school on King St. that Sir 
John Colborne founded in 1829 as the successor to the old 
“grammar school” on Church St. He took its original pro- 
gramme of studies from the old Elizabethan school (1563) to 
“Sarnia”—not our Sarnia of to-day but the island with that 
Latin name, the Channel Island distorted into Guernsey. 
Colborne had been Governor of Guernsey before he came to 
Canada and the naming of Sarnia was a compliment to him. 

That was the original programme. But now in 1851 they 
drew up a new one, for the moment it was singularly auspic- 
ious. Upper Canada College had now just been broken away 
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(Act of 1849) from the old “King’s College” (once in Queen's 
Park; too religious to survive) which had controlled its studies. 
A committee of the Principal and some enthusiastic “old 
pupils” (they didn’t call them “old boys” then; they weren’t 
old enough for that) worked out the new programme and laid 
it, a labour of love, before the Legislative Assembly to be duly 
preserved in Appendix I.I.I. (In those simple days they 
called the first Appendix, or sessional paper as now known, A. 
and the next B. and on to Z; then they began again with A.A., 
B.B., ... to .Z.; then if there was any more to say it was 
A.A.A., B.B.B., ete. It’s a good plan; done like that( statis- 
tics never need stop). . 


Here is the programme, and-—as that man in the States 
says—believe it or not. 


Proposed Course of Education in Upper Canada Col- 
lege, Aug. 6, 1851. Sixth Form. Scripture; Map of Pales- 
tine — Greek Testament—Arithmetic, same as Fifth Form, 
with Allegation and Simple and Double Position — Mental 
Arithmetic—Euclid Books IV. and VI. with Definitions of 
V.—Shakespeare—Burke on the Sublime and English Com- 
position — Algebra —-Homer, Iliad, Book IV. and Odyssey, 
Book IX.— Lucian, (life) — Xenophon, Anabasis with re- 
translation—Cicero, Oratio in Catilinam and re-translation— 
Horace, Odes III. — Livy,— Geometrical Drawing — Latin 
Grammar, kept up—Greek Grammar to end of 34, of Book— 
French, same as Fifth Form with Henriade and 14 History of 
France-——Dictation —-Anthon’s Latin Versification—Arnold’s 
Latin Prose Composition (pp. 163-260), Arnold’s Greek 
Prose Composition second 1/3 of the Book—Light and Optics 
(Comstock’s Philosophy (pp. 209-272) — Elocution Reader, 
Vaudenhoff — Modern Geography (America and Africa) — 
Physical Geography, Somerville, pp. 158-254—Ancient Geo- 
graphy and History (Putey, pp. 1-96)—Greek Versification 
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—Smith’s Antiquities (Third 14 of the Book) —Music—Sing- 
ing—Ornamental Drawing. 

It looks unbelievable, doesn’t it? You wouldn’t think 
anybody could know all that; neither would I, except that I 
learnt it all in 1886-1887. The programme was a little changed 
by then; some of it never “got by”; some gradually got left off. 
What happened was that if the university tacked on a subject 
to compulsory matriculation the school kept it. If not, do 
what you might, it faded out. When I was at Upper Canada 
music and ornamental drawing were gone — at least were 
snuffy, optional subjects. Scripture was pretty dead; the 
Kirst Form had it but the Sixth weren’t responsible for it; 
Anthon and his verse were out. But we had taken on a new 
eargo of English History (till 1815 only), Trigonometry and 
German. 

The big change was geography—clean gone from its high 
place. moving downwards form by form, the heart all out of 
it. It was still needed for High School Entrance but no one 
was “lable to geography” after that. As a consequence the 
subject had dwindled from its glorious meaning in the days 
of the Strabos; and the Ptolemys; and Martin Behaim carto- 
graphers of the New World. It just meant a map with a list 
of names, and a master half asleep, or thinking of something 
else, saying, “Now then, first boy, name the capes of Europe 

” “Second boy, names the capes of Africa”... Funny 
world we lived in—all colours and capes. 





Thus died geography. And now come people and tell us 
that it isn’t dead after all but only asleep a hundred years. 
It’s like the beautiful sleepmg princess behind the wood of 
thorns. And enthusiasts lke Professor Griffith Taylor of 
Toronto are already hacking away at the thorn bushes to get 
her out; for proof of which I invite any reader to turn to the 
stimulating pages of some of his papers on the subject: Struc- 
ture and Settlement in Canada, The Geographical Approach 
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to Furopean History, and to his book of 1937, Environment, 
Race and Migration. But finish this article first, because when 
Professor Taylor and his fellow-workers have rescued the geo- 
graphical princess, I want to marry her to Darwin, or Lyell, 
or some of her own contemporaries; I must not say, the First 
Electric Spark. 

I hope that no one will here interrupt, or shall I say, wake 
up, to tell me that I am proposing to do something that has 
already been done. I am well acquainted with many of the 
new books, on both sides of the Atlantic, which expand Geo- 
graphy into something far beyond the old list of capes—which 
make it as it were a description, illustrated and detailed, of all 
the world and its people. There has been indeed a notable 
development of geography as general literature. There is no 
more fascinating reading than the books dealing with man- 
kind in relation to physical environment, and the animated 
and detailed description of the uttermost parts of the earth 
that go with them. One thinks here of the work of Professor 
Elsworth Huntington, ... EK. C. Semple, and H. Jeffreys, the 
author of The Earth, its Origin and Physical History. 

I freely admit, however, that I find it hard to accept, dif- 
ficult to swallow, the new term “ecology”? which has come to 
us with these books. It sounds a little too much like being 
sick. But this literature at its highest reach is not part of a 
school or college curriculum but something that comes after 
it, something which a proper college education should enable 
one to read. In its lower reach, it appears in works obviously 
meant as educational. Some of these new books are, I admit, 
excellent of their kind. One may cite Jasper Stembridge’s 
The World, one of the new Oxford Geographers (1939) ; the 
excellent World Geography for Canadian Schools (Denton 
and Lord, 1942), the nearest approach, I know, to what I 
have in mind but still without enough segregated science; or 
again the widely-used Canadian School Geography of Pro- 
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fessor Cornish (1922). These books are miles ahead of the old 
Atlas Geographies out of which we used to learn the project- 
ing capes and the coloured counties. 

But the difficulty with all such books, admirable though 
they are, is that they do not attain the goal that might be 
reached because they lack a full appreciation of what it is. 
Thus for want of a better conscious purpose they are driven 
towards expanding Geography into cumulated description of 
what countries are like, and then more description of other 
countries. It is like the three wishes accorded to the sailor 
who had saved a fairy’s life, and registered as—rum, and then 
more rum....and as the final wish, after reflection—some more 
rum. ‘Many geographers never get beyond that, especially 
when the facile aid of illustration can make a book like a pic- 
ture film; here, Laplanders in the Snow, there Arabs in the 
Sun, Pygmies in the equatorial forest, Canadian Lumbermen 
walking on ten acres of saw-logs, and Constantinople without 
~ a saw-log in sight. 

Another most plausible expansion is coaxed off into w Eat 
is called Commercial Geography. ‘This is like letting cattle 
out into a big pasture; they’re off, Heaven knows where—past 
pictures of the Bank of England, past columns of statistics, 
lists of exports, description of frozen-meat steamers from Ar- 
gentine—a mass of stuff which is certainly information but 
doesn’t somehow seem to be study. 

Here again is “Human Geography’, the fortunate phrase 
by good old Jean Brunhes, while still young, so fortunate that 
he lived on it for the rest of his life. It is marvellous what a 
good title does; it turns otherwise indifferent people into peas- 
ants at a peep show. I am sure that if Dr. Cudmore of Ottawa 
would label his admirable Year Book, “The Pageant of Arith- 
metic’, it would be a best seller. So with Jean Brunhes. The 
appeal of his phrase is so instantaneous that no one stops to 
ask if there is anything in it. “Hwman Geography”, — it 
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sounds as if there must be. But it means too much or too little 
—mankind on earth? where do you stop? It’s like Bob Bench- 
ley’s remark on India—‘India, what does the name not sug- 
gest?” 'To which Benchley himself gives the answer—‘a hell 
of a lot of things.” But whatever “Human Geography” and 
its counterpart “Ecology” suggest they are certainly not 
studies for an academic curriculum, least of all to a school. 

The proposal I have to make is that of an ordered system 
of study, what used to be called a Schema, as follows :— 





GEOGRAPHICAL SCIENCE 


I. Astro-Physical Science—The Earth and the Universe. 

Il. Geology—The Physical Evolution of the Earth. 

III. Biology—The Evolution of Life and Man... (in- 
cluding Anthropology and Races). 

IV. Physical Geography—The surface of the Globe (Cli- 
mate, Resources, Power). 

V. VI. VIL. VIII. [X.—Political Geography by Con- 


tinents (or sub-divided some other way). 


Looking at these divisions at large one sees the attempt 
is made to cover a vast ground in a small compass, a thing 
condemned by certain minds as doomed to failure from the 
start. My own opinion is exactly to the contrary. I admit 
that in the actual development of a child’s mind from infancy, 
details come first, generalization later. No child can start with 
a broad general view of its parents, or a working outline of 
its nurse. Even, when lessons begin it can’t start with a pre- 
liminary theory of the alphabet but must take it letter by 
letter. But ths stage passes. Later on this process is re- 
versed. The true way to learn history is to begin with the gen- 
eral history of the world—all on one page, learned in an hour. 
then to pass to an advanced History of the World—10 pages 
spread over a week, and so on. For all the above subjects the 
broad view of the total is more interesting, more profitable, 
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more lasting than to begin on one end of a string of details 
like a goat eating a rope. With some subjects, I admit, it 
is not possible to begin with a broad view. With Arithmetic 
most people live and die without ever getting i1t—indeed are 
glad to—since it only comes away near the back of the book 
as the Theory of Numbers. 





Nor let it be said that under such a Schema as mine the 
pupils (we are at school, you note, not college) learn so little 
of a subject that what they learn is practically useless. This 
is exactly wrong; it is taken from old adages of the classical 
scholarship days—‘a little learning is a dangerous thing” ,— 
“learning maketh a full man”. Inspired by such precepts 
pupils in Latin learned all five declensions and all four con- 
jugations and all the deponent verbs before they learned to 
say How d’ye do? In fact they never said it. The malicious 
word “smattering”? was invented to warn off amateurs and 
outsiders from the field of knowledge. As a matter of fact 
there is nothing lke a good smattering of as many things as 
you can smatter. Any student of living languages knows 
what a lot you can thus get from a little. Only one subject I 
admit to be an exception—Chemistry. A little smattering of 
chemistry might help to blow you up or poison you, that’s all. 
It doesn’t help you to live. Chemistry we leave alone. Where 
chemistry meets life, it Joins hands with physics anyway. As 
to physics, the working parts of it are, or should be, parts of 
mathematics. You can work out Galileo’s falling stones and 
Kepler’s Areas as mathematics. When we get further on, to 
the constitution of matter, then Maxwell’s Equations, and 
Planck’s Constant and Niel Bobr’s hop-skip-and-jump elec- 
tron are so utterly beyond your reach and mine that we can 
only take them as read, and ask the ultimate physicist where 
we are to get off at. 

That is what I mean by division I. The structure of the 
universe—leaving out of it as calmly, as Herbert Spencer left 
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out the Unknowable—the question of how the universe began, 
and when it’s going to stop, and what it is really made of—this 
structure, I say, can be presented in intelligible, useful form— 
ought to be so presented as part of a decent education. Most 
geography books do present it, or attempt to, but perhaps in 
too “earthly” a fashion, too many tides, too much moon, not 
enough outer universe. I admit that some books are very 
good. All of them of necessity run into the difficulty of who 
made the universe and when? ‘To which the answer seems to 
be, regretfully, ‘““Hush,—” or as Amos and Andy say, “Why 
bring that up?” Nor will we bring it up here; how to recon- 
cile scientific phenomena with dogmatic interpretation is a 
problem solved so far only in Tennessee. 


But the value of this elementary astro-physical know- 
ledge, and the instinctive recognition of its value, is shown by 
the increasing popular demand for popular science of the uni- 
verse. Such titles as the Mysterious Universe, the Stars in 
Their Course, An Outline of the Universe, Life on Other 
Worlds, run round the English-speaking world. The same 
uneasy taboo as hushes the teaching of astro-physics warns and 
whispers in the background of the Divisions of Geology and 
Biology, and with the same difficulty of solution. But a com- 
promise seems to have been reached whereby if the teachers 
hurry past “ultimate beginnings’’—as past a graveyard in the 
dark—they may walk where they will in the daylight beyond. 
Nor should there be any need to expatiate here on the value of 
an outline of such studies. 


Physical Geography needs no advocacy since it is in the 
books now. It needs only trimming into form, to fit in with 
the knowledge already imparted. Political Geography speaks 
for itself. It is the original geography of kingdoms and re- 
publics, their configuration and boundaries, even the capes. 
It deals with the names on the map. 
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One other division I had planned, but scarcely venture to 
include—a. division of Economic and Social Organization. I 
deeply distrust it. One would have to be as careful with it 
as with putting a sleeping draft into a pudding. Political 
Economy has, quite obviously, turned out to be the Idiot Boy 
of the Scientific Family; all the more pitiful, as having been 
so bright at first; put up on a chair to recite by old Dr. Adam 
Smith and Mr. Ricardo—and then somehow went wrong; 
never really grew up though utterly overgrown in the physical 
sense; sits there and mutters, poor boy, about “marginal con- 
sumption’, and consumers’ increment”, and if you don’t watch 
him will try to steal mathematis, actually take a formula and 
hide-it under his chair... As to Sociology—there’s another 
disappointment. My Heavens! The girl never stops talking. 
What about? About anything! She'll start any topic, or 
you'll start it, and she'll break out into that silly laugh and 
exclaim, “Say! that’s Sociology, isn’t it? Say! I’m going to 
make a whole book on that. What did you say it was?’ The 
Influence of the Moon on Digestion! Isn’t that bully!” 


The only bother is that these two afflicted creatures are 
sitting on some really good things — such as Transport and 
Communications, and Mechanical Invention. We’ll have to 
coax them off somehow. We might hunt up some of those big 
sawdust dolls, empty the classics out and let them fill them 
with their stuff. . . 


However, as Mr. Joe Macdougall has said in his Goblin 
poem about the Professor, “That will be all for to-day.” 


THE MILL AT GHOST LAKE 
A story of Pioneering in ‘The Bruce’ 


By W. SHERWwoop Fox 
I. GHOST LAKE 


HE recovery of this story is really a by-product of 
angling. There are indeed many possible by-products 
of this fascinating sport, just as many as there are anglers, 
and some of them are quite as important as the main product, 
the catching of fish. It so happens that the commonest by- 
product of my own angling expeditions are gleanings of frag- 
ments of local history and natural history. The story about 
to be told is a mosaic made up of many fragments of both 
kinds. 

The primitive Indians of the Bruce Peninsula called this 
strange body of water Ghost Lake. To-day the more prosaic 
white man knows it as Gillies Lake, a name which, while it 
admirably suits recent history, utterly fails to stir any feelings 
of wonder. On the other hand, the Indian name suggests the 
unusual, if not the unique. The truth is that this lake 2s unique 
among lakes in this corner of the world, and it is not surprising 
that the unschooled Indian felt its wonders to be the creation of 
unseen powers. 


In the first place, its very situation challenges attention. 
A. body of water two miles long, with a maximum breadth of 
half a mile, it hes close to the edge of a high, precipitous lime- 
stone escarpment overlooking the western shore of Georgian 
Bay. What holds the water back from cascading over the cliff ? 
How can it be a lake at all, being where it is? It could be 
called Hanging Lake quite as truthfully as the Hanging Gar- 
dens of Babylon deserved their name. 


Besides, it is a lake of the most startling contrasts of 
extensive shallows and-amazing depths. From its western end 
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its glistening marly floor drops imperceptibly from zero at the 
rate of little more than an inch in every hundred feet. In a 
certain area at its eastern end and close to the escarpment I 
have failed to touch bottom with a heavy weight attached to 
a line one hundred and fifty feet long. Who can blame the 
Indians for attributing this phenomenal feature to invisible 
spirit forces? Only recently have geologists offered a simple 
and apparently sound explanation of the lakes origin. Prior 
to one of the three glaciations that ground their way south- 
westward over the Peninsula, the deepest part of what is now 
a lake was an immense cavern in the heart of the limestone 
strata, a cavern so lofty that only a relatively thin ceiling of 
rock separated it from the surface of the ground. The ruth- 
less glacier moving from the northeast either sheared this 
ceiling off or crushed it in. The retreat of the ice-cap left a 
great gaping basin. This, filling with water from springs and 
surface drainage, became a lake. Rightly did the Indians see 
a mystery here. 


The abundance—indeed, the superabundance—of marl in 
the upper half of the lake must have intensified the Indians’ 
notions of the part played by weird, unseen potencies in its 
making. The bottom of this area and a broad margin of 
shore are as ghastly white as wraiths are supposed to be. The 
aquatic plants projecting above the surface are coated as 
though sprayed with whitewash. The many kinds of crus- 
taceans that are seen throughout the shallows are glaring white. 
Even the fish living in the deep waters of the eastern half of 
the lake are of a ghostly pallor, every part of them — belly, 
sides, fins and also flesh — being snow-white except the Jet- 
black back. Reports concerning this strange denizen of its 
waters first drew me many years ago to Ghost Lake. Natives 
and tourists called it “mountain trout”, a species unknown 
alike to science and to anglers. The odd name was an irresist- 
ible lure. By a difficult, devious route [ made my way into the 
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lake and found its mysterious fish to be only a local race of 
the ordinary lake trout, or togue—Cristivomer namaycush— 
which, by reason of having been landlocked for thousands of 
years in an environment dominated by lime, has become pre- 
ternaturally white. The capture of a sufficient number of 
specimens upon which a scientific identification could be estab- 
lished was reward enough for the effort involved in the arduous 
trip. But good fortune also brought another and unexpected 
reward: the discovery of a trail of local history that led to an 
authentic account of an: almost forgotten pioneer enterprise. 


But we have not yet done with the wonders of Ghost Lake 
that roused the awe of the Indian: the most awesome wonder 
remains—the outlet. This is startingly abnormal in that it is 
more audible than visible. At its eastern end the lake tapers 
into a charming little stream which seems bent on speeding 
through the dense forest to the brink of the precipice that 
overhangs Georgian Bay. It leads you along for about fifty 
yards and then it rudely abandons you as it abruptly disap- 
pears in a cleft of the ground at your feet. As you stand there 
motionless and silent, in your surprise you hear weird rever- 
berations deep down in the rock below. Move on once more— 
thirty rods, perhaps—till you stand on the very edge of the 
perpendicular escarpment. Listen again. If the rush of wind 
through the forest is not too loud you will distinctly hear the 
sound of water breaking out into the open two hundred feet 
below you and dashing noisily like a mountain stream down 
the remaining slope of broken rocks to Georgian Bay. Such 
phenomena have always overwhelmed with awe men of any 
race or colour. Hiven the mere thought of the legend of Kubla 
Khan which told of the sudden plunge of “Alph, the sacred 
river’ of Xanadu, into “caverns measureless to man’, gave 
Coleridge the inspiration for one of his most fanciful poems. 


But oh! that deep romantic chasm which slanted 
Down the green hill athwart a cedarn cover! 
A savage place! 
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Can we wonder that the Indian was deeply stirred by 
what his eyes saw and his ears heard on lake and cliff? Can 
we wonder that he believed the eerie sounds to be the voices of 
especially powerful spirits who had performed the miracle of 
creating, against extraordinary odds, an outlet for a lake 
which had been denied one by the ordinary processes of na- 
ture? To the Indian the name, Ghost Lake, was laden with 
great meaning. 

Il. THE MILL 


If the waters at Ghost Lake spoke to the Indian. they 
spoke also to the white man, but they bore a different message. 
A certain Captain Porte, who with his little steamer, the Jane 
Miller, during the ’eighties plied the route between Owen 
Sound and Manitoulin Island, caught the message. Natu- 
rally, as a white man, he gave it an economic rather than a 
spiritual interpretation. He relayed it to a friend who could 
understand it and use it. The friend was Hiram Lymburner, 
the operator of a saw-mill at Big Bay in Grey County, eigh- 
teen miles north of Owen Sound. The Captain told the miller 
of the abundant discharge of water bursting forth from the 
base of the escarpment on Dyer’s Bay four miles from Cabot’s 
Head, a great promontory which towers 309 feet above the 
level of Georgian Bay. This, he pointed out, was the novel 
outlet of the large deep lake lying perched on a lofty shelf 
above the cliffs. The water emerged from the steep face of 
the rock at a point quite close to Georgian Bay, yet high 
enough above it to give it sufficient head to run a small saw- 
mill. As for the timber for the mill, it was, like the lake 
itself, spread out over a great expanse of the plateau lying 
above the escarpment, and in great abundance, chiefly pine, 
basswood, cedar and hemlock. ‘The Captain’s descrption was 
really an invitation to explore; the miller accepted it. 

About June Ist, 1881, Hiram Lymburner landed at sun- 
down from the Jane Miller on the rough shore of Dyer’s Bay 
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near the mouth of the stream that pours out of the base of the 
cliff. With him were his son Robert’ and three mill-hands. All 
saw at a glance that a steady supply of water-power for a 
modest mill was assured. But what about the supply of food 
for the mill? 

Next day Hiram and one of the hands climbed up the 
face of the rock to the lake and began a survey of the timber 
in the surrounding region. In due time, like Caleb and Joshua, 
they reported on their promised land. They estimated that 
there was enough timber to keep a small mill in operation for 
twenty-five seasons. The accuracy of their observation and 
judgment was verified by results: actually, the mill ran on 
this supply for twenty-four successive years. 


There was nothing romantic about the beginning of this 
new venture—Jjust the hard slogging labour that marks the 
pioneer phase of life in any new rough country. Yet even 
from its dull details one can learn something: they show at 
least how intelligently the pioneer economizes his time and 
adjusts himself to his limited available resources and to un- 
usual and unforeseen obstacles. There is a season for every 
task; if that task is not done then the season is irretrievably 
lost. 

The Lymburners realized the truth of this. Once their 
exploration was over they saw before them a multitude of tasks 
all of which had to be completed well before their first season 
closed. They set to with a will. Furst they had to clear a site 
for the mill, accessory buildings and lumber yards. ‘This they 
hewed out of the dense jungle of underbrush and trees on a 
slanting ledge lying not far from the shore and some few feet 
above it. In this tract they hollowed out of the mixture of 
broken surface limestone and scant gravelly soil a shallow 


1TIt is to him, now eighty years of age, that the writer is indebted for 
most of the details concerning the lumbering and milling operations at Gillies 
Lake and Dyer’s Bay. His accounts are deposited in the library of the 
University of Western Ontario. 
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basin to catch the lake water that poured forth at the foot of 
the cliff. The remainder of the summer was spent in erecting 
the mill beside the basin and a dwelling to serve as winter 
quarters for the lumbermen. The lumber for these buildings 
was brought from the old mill at Big Bay. In the spring of 
1882 the new mill was equipped with its machinery. Shortly 
afterwards the dock was built and sawing operations began. 
The first two shipments of the mill’s product were taken away 
by the schooner Nellie Sherwood, of whose unhappy fate a 
word will be said later. 





In the main, the first winter—and the second one also— 
was a normal one for the woodsmen: the trees were felled and 
the logs so placed that they could be readily delivered to the 
saw when required. But there was a novel feature in the plac- 
ing of the logs: they were tumbled indiscriminately over the 
precipice on to the great jagged limestone boulders that lay 
in a vast disorderly mass some two hundred feet below. Here 
they piled up into a towering, tangled heap which sometimes 
contained as much as 200,000 feet of board lumber. There 
the logs lay close to the mill to which they could be readily 
rolled by hand at the proper time. What a saving of time and 
labour, one would say. But the saving was illusory. The ter- 
rific crash of the logs falling on the rocks and on other logs so 
mutilated many of them that their wood was rendered useless 
except for fuel. Besides, the gradually accumulating snow 
and ice of winter so cemented the logs together that the heap 
did not thaw out till midsummer, thus causing a great loss in 
time. A great danger was involved also: a lumberman could 
fear nothing more than to have to stand at the foot of a lofty 
mass of logs precariously balanced on a steep slope and from 
that position pry out individual pieces. It was even more haz- 
ardous than loosening the key-log of a jam in a rapid river. 
This perilous game of jackstraws on a mammoth scale was re- 
peated for two seasons. The Lymburners saw that they must 
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drop it. But how? Here was a problem to solve. To under- 
stand their solution one must first note how they controlled the 
mill’s water supply. 

Obviously, the place at which to do this was the fissure 
through which the water in the lake’s short outlet disappears 
underground. The first step was to trench the outlet from the 
lake to the fissure, thus straightening and deepening the chan- 
nel. This increased the volume of flow. It was found by ex- 
periment that in about an hour-and-a-half any change in the 
quantity of water admitted into the rock at the fissure showed 
itself in the vent at the foot of the cliff. This meant that the 
descending subterranean passage was very much longer than 
a straight line joining the fissure and the vent; indeed, it was 
probably a long chain of caverns ‘‘measureless to man”. It 
also permitted the inference that through the centuries frag- 
ments of bark, lumps of mud anl rotted wood, matted bundles 
of twigs and leaves sucked down by the descending water, had 
partly blocked the underground channel and thus slowed down 
the stream flowing through it. The next step towards control 
was the erection of a sluice-gate between the lake and the fis- 
sure. ‘This gate was closed every night to conserve water and 
was opened every morning early enough to permit the water 
to make its roundabout and mysterious passage through the 
earth and to begin moving the mill-wheel at the hour when the 
hands were summoned to work. 


This arrangement sufficed for the first season of opera- 
tions at the mill. During the second season the Lymburners 
extended the trench past the fissure in the rock to serve as a 
temporary flume in which to float logs towards the cliff. Later 
on this was deepened stage by stage and floored with heavy 
plank. Where the ground dropped below the horizontal the 
flume was carried on simple but strong trestles of heavy tim- 
bers and at length terminated at the brink of the precipice in 
a slide or chute of normal construction. The flume, being four 
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feet in width and three-and-a-half feet in depth, carried a large 
volume of water of great potential power. Yet, although the 
flume was a credit to the skill of its makers in overcoming 
great natural obstacles, it did not prevent the alarming loss of 
timber falling pell-mell over the high cliff. 


After further study the operators decided that the line of 
descent for the timber must be changed from the perpendicular 
to a gradient. But how could one move hundreds of tons of 
hard dolomite without dynamite or powder? Undauntedly, 
these determined pioneers drew upon the power of their wits, 
which were directly available, rather than upon the power of 
explosives, which would have to be fetched from a distance at 
the cost of time and money. ‘To the power of wits they allied 
the power of water. The plan of operation was simple and 
direct. 

We have seen that the chute ended at the edge of the 
cliff; the water that passed through it was therefore shot out 
into midair and down amid the jungle and boulders below. 
The idea broke upon the Lymburners that the power thus lost 
could be immediately applied to the solution of their problem. 
They lopped off a section from the chute so that its end was 
twelve or fifteen feet back from the cliff. Water coming from 
the flume would now fall, not into midair as before, but upon 
a single point of ground. Applied there long enough and in 
sufficient volume and at great speed, the Lymburners argued, 
it would rend even rock asunder with almost explosive power. 
The reasoning was sound: in ten minutes the thrust of the 
water rushing from the full flume and chute tore away seven 
hundred tons of hard dolomite strata, gravel and soil, and 
hurled them down into the abyss. Another dozen feet of the 
chute were then cut off and the water turned on again; the 
result was the same. And yet a third time this was done. In 
the end, after not more than two hours, somewhat more than 
two thousand tons of material had been removed, which now 


i) 
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formed an even natural gradient of fifty-five degrees down 
which logs of all sizes could slide to the mill-pond undamaged. 
To-day, sixty-two years after the event, Robert Lymburner 
still feels a thrill when he recalls the sight and the roar of the 
colossal mass of limestone and earth hurtling into the depths 
below. 


The mill, as mills of the Ontario northland go, was a 
modest one, but its size was in proportion to the forest re- 
sources upon which it drew, and, above all, it was efficient and 
thriftily operated. In all this it reflected the skill and re- 
sourcefulness of the men who built and ran it.’ 


The water of the lake was so well controlled that, without 
the use of much more than the volume required for generating 
the power, it served two other essential purposes also. At 
stated times it floated the logs through the flume and sent them 
slithering down the steep slope; it also kept the mill-pond 
filled to a depth that cushioned the fall of the logs and saved 
them from damage. The penstock in which the water fell upon 
the wheel was perpendicular and offered alternative heads of 
power, a normal one of twenty-eight feet, and a special one of 
thirty-three feet. Under the normal head the Lymburners cut 
as much as 12,000 board-lumber feet in a day; and under the 
other, to meet unusual situations, 25,000 feet in a day of eleven 
hours. The product of the mill was loaded on steamers and 
schooners and shipped to the more important ports on Geor- 
gian Bay. In the latter days of the enterprise a strong flume 
was run across the pond and through it logs were floated to 
a slide that shot them into the waters of the Bay. From there 
they were towed in booms to Lion’s Head and Owen Sound. 

2 Robert Lymburner has recorded all details of the devices used to make 
the whole process of conveying the timber from the lake to the mill as simple 
and direct as possible. These details include the dimensions of the many 
forms of wood and iron employed. Although of too technical a nature to be 


abn here, they should be preserved in the archives of Ontario’s lumber in- 
ustry. 
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The story told by Robert Lymburner is, in general, one 
of which he may justly be proud. But it is not wholly free of 
the shadow of tragedy. The steamer Jane Miller that landed 
father and sons on the site of the future mill in the spring of 
1881 was sent to the bottom in November of that year. The 
same memorable storm of September, 1882, that destroyed the 
Asia and many other Great Lakes craft, sank the schooner 
Nellie Sherwood, which had conveyed from the mill its first 
two cargoes of lumber and shingles. Ironically enough, these 
were the last two cargoes she delivered, and, besides, she went 
down virtually within sight of the mill. Finally, in the years 
after the mill had changed ownership, a sawyer was drowned 
from the small steam-tug that plied the waters of Ghost Lake. 
“Ghost Lake” it was to the white as well as the Indian. 


The tale of the Mill at Ghost Lake covers the period be- 
tween 1881 and 1905. By reason of its closeness to our own 
time it may not seem to illustrate Canadian pioneering. Yet 
the common habit of thinking of the pioneer stage in Ontario 
as belonging solely to the first decades of the last century has 
warped our historical perspetive. ‘The pioneer stage can be 
repeated at any time in any unocupied region, even though it 
lie geographically close to a long-inhabited area, when brave 
souls become the first to explore and develop its resources. 


In 1881 Gillies Lake was not far from fairly large centres 
of population, but the region that immediately surrounded it 
was as unexploited as the wilds of James Bay. It was truly 
virgin territory. The Lymburners were pioneers because they 
brought to their enterprise the spirit, intelligence and industry 
our forefathers brought to the new lands of Southern Ontario 
a century ago. The details they personally give us concerning 
the way in which they tackled a new and difficult job throw a 
bright and freshening light upon the labours and manner of 
life of the older generation of pioneers. 
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As one peruses the account of the lumbering operations at 
Ghost Lake, one’s thoughts are turned to the whole account 
of this industry in the Bruce Peninsula. Originally, the Pen- 
insula was densely covered by the fine forest of hardwoods 
and of mixed conifers, with white pine predominating, peculiar 
to the latitude. The Peninsula is sixty miles long and has an 
average width of seven miles; its area is therefore somewhat 
less than five hundred square miles. At a glance anybody 
could see that, in spite of the density of the growth of timber, 
its quantity was definitely limited, but no limit was set to the 
number of saw-mills established in the region. ‘The sad results 
of this neglect afford an admirable text for the preacher of 
conservation. 


As early as 1879, two years before the Ghost (or Gillies 
Lake) enterprise the county valuators wrote thus of two town- 
ships whose well-timbered lands—or rock—had been put up 
for sale only in 1870: “It would be difficult to place any value 
on these townships, as we have not seen any land fit for culti- 
vation... The greater part of the land that was purchased in 
these townships was bought for the timber, and when that was 
taken off the land was abandoned. We set it down at $1.50 
per acre.” 


Of even greater force are the words contained in a letter 
written by Robert Lymburner a year ago: ‘The millsite is 
now a forlorn vision of waste—house, mill, cottages and wharf 
all burned. There is no timber of value other than firewood 
that I know of on the whole peninsula. In the spring of 1920 
I spent a month after the snow was gone estimating the assets 
of the man who bought me out in 1905. He owed the bank, I 
believe, $60,000. I could find only $30,000 worth, or less than 
half, between Hope Bay and a point within five miles of 
Tobermory.” 


THE POT-BOILER 


By ARTHUR STRINGER 


TRY KER turned from his typewriter to answer the tele- 
phone. His frown deepened as he listened to Summers’ 
voice over the wire. For all through Summers’ talk he could 
hear Junior coughing downstairs. He didn’t like the sound 
of that cough. The kid had no right going out on Pardo’s 
Pond when the ice wasn’t two inches thick. 


“T’ll tell you why I killed off the Rat, Summers’, Stryker 
said into the telephone. “I killed him because I’m off the 
gangster stuff. Yes, sir, for life. Don’t think I’m going high- 
brow on you. But this time I’m going to get out of the pulps. 
I want something closer to life. And I’ve got a serious novel 
with a serious problem to work out. Sure I know what the 
Rat’s done for me. And for you too. But he’s dead now and 
he’s going to stay dead.” 

Stryker turned back to his desk. It was serious work, 
this writing of serious novels. But a real artist ought to live 
in a world of his own. His only anxieties should be the 
anxieties of creation. And in this new work he had to use 


both lobes of his brain. 

He glanced up, an hour later, when he noticed his wife 
in the doorway. She looked tired and a little frightened. 

“T had to have the Doctor in’, she said. “He wants you 
to come down.” 

“What does he say?” asked Stryker, his throat tightening 
as he got up from his chair. A real artist, he knew, would be 
above such weakness. 

“It’s pleural pneumonia.” She tried to blink away a 
tear or two. “We've got to have a trained nurse in.” 

Stryker could feel his heart sink and turn over and sink 
again. 
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“That means thirty-five a week.” But he was merely 
clutching at something solid in the vague mists of misery. 

“Junior wants to tell you that he didn’t mean to break 
through’, said the tired-eyed mother. “It seems to be worry- 
ing him.” 

When Stryker returned to his attic work-room, an hour 
later, he sat for a long time in front of his typewriter. The 
close-to-life stuff on his copy-paper seemed a long way off. 
He sat looking at Junior’s drawing of an airplane, thumb- 
tacked on the wall above his filing cabinet. There ought to 
be oxygen-tanks, they'd told him, for the sulpha-reaction had 
not been good. And each tank would be thirty dollars, to be 
paid on delivery. It was a part of the battle going on down- 
stairs, the battle where he could only sit on the side-lines and 
wait. He tried to lose himself in his work. But the sight of 
a battered tin fire-engine, in one corner of the room, took the 
wind out of his sails. He sat back and waited. It was all he 
could do. 


After his second day of waiting, Stryker was glad that 
they were bringing in a night nurse. It meant, of course, 
another thirty-five a week. But it was queer how a kid got 
to you. Your own flesh and blood, fighting for life that way, 
trying to slip through the gray arms that were trying to kidnap 
him. And he might not escape them. Stryker sat back, in an 
effort to picture the old house without Junior there. When 
he went to the window, and saw his boy’s empty teepee, out 
under the crab-apple tree, a spear-head of pain went through 
his breast. He wondered whether other authors had troubles 
like that, troubles the outside world knew nothing about. He 
could hear the sound of the oxygen-tank, even through the 
closed door. They were busy down there, fighting the King 
of all Kidnappers. 

Stryker went back to his desk. He sat there for a while, 
motionless. ‘Then he reached for the telephone. 
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“You know, Summers’, he said over the wire, “I was 
wrong about the Rat. I believe I could bring him back and 
get a swell story out of a kidnapping sequel. Yes, kidnapping. 
Have ’em carry off a child, an only child, then play up the 
anguish of the parents and how they’re on the anxious seat 
until the Rat’s rounded up and the kid’s brought back. You’re 
right; it’s sure-fire stuff.” 

Stryker sat at his desk, three weeks later, tapping like a 
woodpecker on the dancing white and black of his keyboard. 
When his page was full he fed in another. But before sullying 
its surface he got up and crossed to the window. Down in the 
garden he could see Junior and his mother, where the spring 
sunlight threw their shadows across the croquet-lawn. Junior, 
bundled up in a steamer-rug, lay back in a beach-chair. He 
lay very still there, watching a nesting robin. When he laughed 
at the bird’s struggle with a tangle of string, his mother looked 
up from her sewing. She smiled and folded the rug closer 
about his feet. 

Leaning out on the sill, Stryker could feel spring in the 
air. He wondered at the foolish surge of happiness that went 
through him. Soon, remembering his work, he went back to 
his desk. He sat for a moment or two, with a far-away look 
in his eyes. Then his fingers danced on the keys and the little 
metal hammers pounded on the waiting copy-paper. 

“They spread a drag-net about the district’, he wrote, 
“to apprehend the last of that nefarious gang. The tattoo of 
a sub-machine-gun sounded above the scream of a police siren. 
The Rat, swinging down from the fire-escape with the child 
under one arm, crouched low as he reached for his automatic. 
But the watchful Westlake was too quick for him. With what 
looked like one and the same movement he brought his clubbed 
revolver down against the sallow skull of the gangster and 
wrested the child from the snarling Rat!” 


CONTEMPORARY FRENCH POEMS 
TRANSLATED BY CLARK MILLS 
PARIS: (André Spire) 


Oh take me back, shelter me, soothe me, 
indulgent city. 

Save me, defend me from these high mountains 
where skies and streams and all the wounded peaks 
speak but of death. 


As I fled from your feverish lights, I thought 
I might find in the open, vivid air 

health, justice and simplicity. 

I found ruins only 

where cruel powers cried: 


Obey us. 


O lucid city, 

lifted by men to the stature of men, 

scatter your avenues before my footsteps. 
Around my body spin the web of your streets, 
affectionate and filled with smiles. 

Bend over my head the sober vault 

of your moderate sky. And I 

shall think that I go free. 


THE BLUE BIRD: (André Spire) 


And you clapped your hands and wept 
when the good fairy changed into the real 
the immense dreams of the poor children 
asleep in the garret. 


And in your solid chairs were there 

with your mamas or your governesses, 

with your new dresses and your clean suits 
and your smooth sailor-collars. 
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And in a few years you will be there still 
in evening clothes with frozen fronts, 
in low-cut formal gowns. 


Your hands loud in approval of the gestures 
of the hard men, your men and your protectors, 
who send the bread into the bin, 

the sugar into the bowl, 


and into the impossible 

all the fine good fortune 

that was so real to the foolish children 
asleep in the garret. 


JOHN LANDLESS BESIDE THE ROAD: (Ivan Goll) 


The path of my disquiet 
Wanders the open plain 
The end of kilometers 
Is not the end of pain. 


Where so much fallen wreckage 
Litters an earth too old 

I seek beneath a streetlamp 

My shadow in the cold 


Past the meridian 

Past the unending arches 
My hapless solitude 
Trembles under the arches 


My white-faced solitude 
Faithful in spite of all 
Whose clipped wings lie folded 


Under a worn shawl 


SOME ENGLISH-CANADIAN UNIVERSITY 
PROBLEMS 


By Harowtp A. INNIS 


HE myth that Canada is an interpreter between Great 
Britain and the United States has completely dissolved. 


The spate of publications, since the outbreak of war, and par- 
ticularly since Pearl Harbour, on Canada and her position in 
relation to the United States reflects the sudden emergence 
of an American market and enables one to hope that Canada 
may eventually approach a status comparable to that of 
Mexico. Superhuman efforts seemed necessary to prevent 
Canada from being permanently forgotten. Volumes and 
articles were prepared with feverish haste and the titles were 
designed by journalists to demand American attention— 
Canada Americas Problem, America Canada’s Problem, 
Canada the Unknown Country, and the like. They suggest 
intense nationalism and an absence of major problems. ‘The 
divisions which formerly made us a united nation have disap- 
peared. Unity is paraded ostentatiously and ominously. 


The complacent reception of the modest descriptions of 
our greatness illustrates again the principle that nature fol- 
lows art. ‘The spectacular success with which the demands of 
the American market are immediately met is an indication of 
the dryness of our soil. Canadian writing responds quickly 
to the favourable rains of American demand, advertising has 
drawn increasingly on intensive research in special fields, and 
the effective disposal of Canadian volumes in the American 
market points to extensive research during the past quarter 
century. The soil has become richer in spite of its aridity, but 
it will not yet sustain much more than adventurers in adver- 
tising and journalism, such as the tourist business and a world 
war require. Probably Americans have written more about 
Canada than Canadians. The ungrateful task of pointing to 
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Canadian limitations is undertaken, but without lasting effects. 
In the twenties Carleton W. Stanley, now President of Dal- 
housie University, wrote in The Hibbert Journal on Spiritual 
Conditions in Canada’ which was followed by replies and a re- 
joinder and general criticisms about fouling the nest and the 
neglect of numerous positive elements. The increasing con- 
cern with political activity has made necessary a revival of 
President Stanley’s protest. The Imperial Conference of 1926 
and the Statute of Westminster brought to an end the long 
struggle for responsible government and autonomy. The part 
taken by Canada in the war and the aggressiveness of Sir 
Arthur Currie in securing recognition for Canadian troops 
and of Sir Robert Borden in his insistence on the place of 
Canada in the peace treaties brought demands for a new status 
in the British Commonwealth and in the League of Nations. 
Canadian troops demanded recognition of their contribution 
to Canada. Following the adjustment in external affairs 
and the depression, political interest centred on domestic pro- 
blems. The significance of the political change was reflected 
in the industrial, commercial, and financial world. The Grand 
Trunk was no longer controlled in London. ‘The Hudson’s 
Bay Company extended the powers of a Canadian Commit- 
tee. In ecclesiastical circles, British control was replaced by 
Canadian control. 


The obsession with the spirit.of politics deplored by Lord 
Morley in Great Britain is even more conspicuous in Canada. 
“The education of chiefs by followers and of followers by 
chiefs into the speedy abandonment of the traditions of cen- 
turies or the principles of a lifetime may conduce to the rapid 
and easy working of the machine. It marks the triumph of the 
political spirit which the author of The Prince, Machiavelli 
himself, might have admired.”” The dominance of the press 


reflects the power of politics. 


1January, 19238, pp. 276-286. 
2John Viscount Morley, On Compromise (London 1921), pp. 54-5. 
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Politicians and newspapers almost systematically 
refuse to talk about a new idea which is not capable of 
being at once embodied in a bill and receiving the royal 
assent before the following August.° 

For a newspaper must live, and to live it must 
please by being very cheerful towards prejudices, very 
chilly to general theories, disdainful to men of prin- 
ciple... It is, however, only too easy to understand 
how a journal, existing for a day, should limit its view 
to the possibilities of the day and how, being most 
closely affected by the particular, it should coldly turn 
its back upon all that is general. And it is easy, too, 
to understand the reaction of this intellectual timorous- 
ness upon the minds of ordinary readers who have too 
little natural force and too little cultivation to be able 
to resist the narrowing effect of the daily iteration of 
short-sighted commonplaces.* 

The universities have become imbued with the politial 
spirit. The politicians of church and state combine with active 
intellects on the academic staff to produce an atmosphere con- 
ducive to political manipulation of a high order. No political 
body can pretend to anything like their achievements. Busi- 
ness men entrusted with the appointment of university presi- 
dents in the last bulwarks of colonialism have apparently been 
influenced by the slogan that native-born Canadians need not 
apply. That aristocracies are built up in new countries in 
relation to the time of arrival of immigrant ancestors can 
scarcely be said to apply to universities. Native-born Cana- 
dians appointed to these positions have been sensitive to the 
importance of maintaining a liberal tradition by appointing 
British-born and very rarely American-born members to the 
staff. Canadians have been compelled to accept appointments 
in the United States and even the British-born with excep- 
tional qualifications have been compelled to follow the same 
path because of the attraction of salaries, libraries, and gen- 


3Tbid., p. 54. 
4Tbid., pp. 15-16. 
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eral equipment. ‘First class’ British-born graduates of the 
older institutions are not attracted to Canada, though first 
class graduates of provincial institutions have found openings 
attractive. Expansion of universities after the last war 
brought large numbers of British-born to take the place of 
the generation of Canadians lost in the war. 


The results have been fortunate and unfortunate. British- 
born university presidents have been in turn able and less able, 
but always facile. In the main the contributions toward the 
development of higher education have been made by Canadian- 
born presidents, liberal traditions notwithstanding. The effect 
of appointments of British-born members to the staff has 
varied with subjects, institutions and individuals. In the field 
of history by far the most important advances have been made 
by Canadians. Indeed, the political influence requires close 
attention to Canadian subjects and the British-born have 
shown neither the ability nor the energy effectively to main- 
tain their concern with the history of Europe. Far removed 
from original soures of their material, they have worked 
under a heavy handicap and have tended to be facile 
and void rather than learned and profound. In the social 
sciences British-born members of staff have contributed enor- 
mously in the development of various subjects and in codpera- 
tion with Canadians. The position of the Canadian-born has 
been strengthened, as may be seen in the decline in appoint- 
ments of British and Americans to Royal Commissions. The 
Sirois Commission significantly included only Canadian-born. 
In the humanities British appointments have been numerous, 
but Canadian appointments have been on the increase. Un- 
fortunately the professionalization of the humanities in which 
individuals “‘Jearn, to teach” accentuates a trend toward medi- 
ocrity and towards vigorous political activity. Intensive re- 
search is handicapped by restricted library facilities and a 
reluctance to use the hbraries of the United States. The sci- 
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ences have gained through government support, particularly 
in the federal field during the war period. Research has been 
carried on over a vast area with conspicuous success. The 
field is no longer exposed to the drain of able young Canadians 
or British-born to Great Britain and the United States, and 
the British-born have reached the upper age limits. It may 
be that the status of the sciences has been overshadowed in 
universities by developments in the government, and that the 
war has left university scientific departments as centres of re- 
cruiting and training rather than of fundamental research. 


The change in the haracter of imperialism in Great Bri- 
tain since the last war has contributed to a change in the char- 
acter of colonialism in Canada. Labour imperialism has tended 
to replace British imperialism. The pressure tends to turn 
from Ireland and India towards Canada. Numbers of British- 
born in Canadian universities have been actively interested in 
legislation involving the creation of government posts. It is 
little short of a formula that young British immigrants should 
begin life in Canada as so-called socialists, radicals with leftist 
views, and at the proper time accept the essential government 
position at the highest price. Numbers have been concerned 
in a dilatory fashion with the development of a new party, but 
in the main have had little difficulty in accepting the more solid 
preferments of a government post. The war has fortunately 
removed all hesitancy, and numbers have hastened to the call 
of the bureaucracies in Ottawa. This has reached such a point, 
that in lighter vein it has been said Canadian birth, participa- 
tion in the last war, and non-attendance at Queen’s University 
present a combination practically precluding an appointment 
with the federal government. But a number of the young 
British-born have kept the faith, with a highly alert group of 
Canadians trained in British universities to sponsor a third 
party. The latter constitute the élite of Canadian intellectual 
life and reserve the utmost contempt for intellectuals trained 
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in Canada or the United States. They have completely ab- 
sorbed the snobbery of a class structure and have been active 
in the development of the ideology of the class struggle. ‘The 
pass-words are production for use and not for profit. It is 
highly improbable that adherence to this party will secure the 
expected rewards, since an election of a British-born Prime 
Minister in Canada can hardly be conceived. 

The effect of politics on Canadian life can be seen most 
clearly in the associations in which members of the academic 
profession participate. The Canadian Historical Association, 
the Canadian Political Science Association, and the Canadian 
Social Science Research are a reflection of the solid contribu- 
tions which follow codperation between native-born and Bri- 
tish-born. The unfortunate results of politics are shown most 
clearly in Section Two of the Royal Society, which exists as 
the chief organization of the humanities. A penetrating study 
of the names of the Fellows of Section Two and of the recipi- 
ents of medals will prove illuminating to any student with a 
keen interest in the higher politics. 

Canada cannot become a nation with a cultural develop- 
ment comparable to that of the United States and Great Bri- 
tain without a sustained interest in the development of its uni- 
versities. ‘The political spirit will cease to hamper their activi- 
ties only after colonialism has been defeated. Only then will 
Canada emerge as a nation with universities which can be 
compared with those of the United States and Great Britain. 
Only then will Canada be able to take a definite place and be 
entitled to respect from other countries in the shaping of world 
affairs. Only by her own self-respect can she command the 
respect of others. Such a development will allay the bitter- 
ness of nationalism and pave the way to whole-hearted partici- 
pation in the work of a post-war world. With concentration 
on scholarship, graduate schools can be built up to attract not 
only Canadians, but others. Until we reach this stage we can 
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scarcely avoid joining the great rush of Gadarene swine. 
Scholarship provides the essentials for that steadiness and self- 
respect by which Canada can become a nation worthy of those 
who have fought and given up their lives in the last war or 
in this. 


A SONG 


By Epmunp BLUNDEN 


I haunt a Waterfall, 

Not so tall 
Measured by mapcraft; yet to me 
None is there in the world to see 


From snowiest height and blue rock wall 
Like this fair fall. 


I haunt a Waterfall,— 
So I call 
These flowing gleaming locks set free 
Whereamid, a spirit of Nature, she 
‘With eyes of love looks forth to enthral— 
Whom fair and fair befall! 


THE ENGLISHRY OF TOM BROWN 


By Eric Harrison 


T is over a hundred years since that famous schoolboy revis- 
ited Rugby sadly bereft of its great headmaster. Dr. 
Thomas Arnold died in 1842 and being now in his second cen- 
tury he shares with the lively hero of Thomas Hughes’ book 
a promising claim to immortality. The Doctor’s case rests on 
his contribution to English education, the boy’s on his con- 
tinuous performance as a popular character. Anyone reading 
Tom Brown's School Days again in after days will observe a 
number of things about it which may escape the child on whose 
ears the story falls for the first exciting time. The elder per- 
son, pressed to reading them aloud, will wade rather breath- 
lessly through the formless sentences, and wonder, perhaps, 
why a work so sparing of artifice should yet retain its vigour 
unimpaired. 

To produce reasons why a book goes on being read 
through several generations of changing taste and even comes 
to be filmed, is a task for the literary critic. But to the his- 
torian Tom Brown's School Days is a most revealing docu- 
ment, giving expression to attitudes of mind highly character- 
istic of Victorian and even post-Victorian England, and pro- 
viding an illuminating commentary on some of the basic as- 
sumptions of the English social and educational system. That 
all the qualities and institutions which the Einglish have inher- 
ited from their past enter into the assessment of their brave, 
stubborn, and most determined present provides an excellent 
reason for examining the nature of their inheritance, particu- 
larly when it concerns the education of their youth. 

The story of Tom Brown is essentially a tribute to the 
memory of a great schoolmaster, written with the purpose of 
propagating the principles of conduct which he taught. Iisa 
bit of preaching, skilfully done up to make it attractive to boys, 
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by one of the men whose minds or characters were shaped 
under Arnold’s powerful influence. “My sole object in writ- 
ing it”, says its forthright author, “was to preach to boys: if 
ever I write again it will be to preach to some other age. I 
can’t see that a man has any business to write at all unless he 
has something to say which he thoroughly believes and wants 
to preach about.” But earnest Thomas Hughes was wise 
enough to put what he had to say into a shape in which it 
would be most likely, to get a hearing. Where many another 
sermon, through all the generations of English-speaking Puri- 
tanism, died as it was uttered, this one lives on, preserved in 
a well-told tale. 


Of Dr. Arnold it may be said that, whatever reforms are 
made in the English educational system after the war, his case 
will be considered. His ideal for the schoolboy was to make 
him into a Christian gentleman, the emphasis being on the 
development of character as a necessary and attainable object 
for almost everyone, mere intellect, however important, being 
more generally inhibited by nature and a commodity not so 
necessary as righteousness. In these days, when the English - 
are earnestly and angrily engaged in a ferment of self-criti- 
cism, most of the assumptions of the past have been called into 
question. The ideal of the Christian gentleman is no longer 
held in universal esteem. Professor Laski has written on the 
danger of being a gentleman. “The gentleman’s character- 
istics”, he explains, “are a public danger in all matters where 
quantitative knowledge, unremitting effort, vivid imagination 
and organized planning are concerned.” ‘To judge from the 
transformation of Britain’s intricate economy into the com- 
plex system of an embattled fortress, one might conclude that 
the gentleman has either ceased to be a representative type 
or has played no part in this vast reorganization of the nation’s 
life under conditions when the demands upon knowledge, sta- 
mina, imagination and forethought are constant and inexor- 
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able. Perhaps Professor Laski has mistaken his period and 
represents as contemporary an historical figure, whose superb 
insolence passed away with the late Lord Curzon, and whose 
exquisite artistry was lost to us with the death of Lord Bal- 
four. Income-tax and super-tax have now almost obliterated 
his memory, but whether some fragment of the ideal of the — 
gentleman will survive financial eclipse is another question. 
Hiven Professor Laski is doubtful whether he will be replaced 
by a more admirable type. Recent alternatives—Dictators in 
Europe, Big-Businessmen in America—have scarcely shown 
the promise that we look for. The new ruler of current history 
suffers in the contrast. “He has no time for the open mind. 
He takes clemency for weakness and difference of opinion for 
crime. He has a horror of a various civilization and he means 
by freedom only a stronger kind of chain. Where we would 
be peaceful he calls us to the affirmation of power. For the 
music of idle dreams he offers us the relentless hum of giant 
machines. The majesty of the forest is, for him, the volume 
of a timber supply, the rush of waters in the river, the source 
of electric power. ‘The gentleman scourged us with whips. 
We must beware lest our new masters drive us to our toil with 
scorpions.” In essence it is a problem of educational ends. 
We have to decide whether we prefer to turn out technically 
promising young materialists from our schools—the Babbitts 
of to-morrow —or whether there are other qualities, other 
ideals which, though largely forsaken, are still prescriptible 
in the case of our ailing society. 





It is not certain, however, whether the critics disparage 
the Victorian conception of the gentleman chiefly for its gen- 
tility or for its Christianity. Mr. A. lL. Rowse, the Oxford 
historian, wrote recently to The Times against any increase 
in the effort of the schools to make the boy either a gentleman 
or a Christian, urging that what is wanted in education is not 
more religion, but more intelligence, and that without intelli- 
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gence (or, as one might say, the highest intellectual efficiency ) 
as the primary object, the nation must continue to suffer from 
those deficiencies which have brought it within recent years so 
perilously close to disaster. The controversy raised by so 
forceful a pronouncement has been stormy. No one reading 
the letters of rebuke and rebuttal which Mr. Rowse’s sally has 
provoked can doubt that Dr. Arnold, though a hundred years 
dead, is still very much alive. 


Among the people who supported Arnold’s candidature 
for the mastership of Rugby was one who wrote that if he 
were appointed, Arnold “would change the face of education 
all through the public schools of England”. Arnold died at 
the early age of forty-seven, yet in his fourteen years at Rugby 
he gave something essential to the ethos of English education 
and articulated principles which through the schools entered 
into the social consciousness of Victorian England. It is as 
unnecessary to exaggerate the results of what Arnold did as 
it is to dissolve his fame in the mordant dislike of a Lytton 
Strachey, or, with Bertrand Russell, to distort his righteous 
rod into an instrument of sadism, harmfully perpetuating its 
intolerance through many generations of Victorian sires. Ar- 
nold was by no means the only great educator whom the nine- 
teenth century produced, nor was the public school system 
wholly shaped by his hands. Thring, the creator of Upping- 
ham, was no less an influence, a pioneer both in education and 
in social service; and there were others, including women, like 
Emily Davies and Miss Buss and Miss Beale, those famous 
headmistresses. Much more was needed to be done, as the 
Royal Commission of 1861 was to discover, and in the cases of 
Eton, Winchester, Westminster, Charterhouse, Harrow, 
Shrewsbury, St. Paul’s and even Rugby, an Act of Parlia- 
ment proved necessary in 1868 to enforce reform. Neither 
Arnold nor his work is free from limitations easily perceived 
by the children of an age which has moved beyond his own, 
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and, having shed its certainties, has mixed rationalism and 
secularism with irrationality and superstition proclaimed, or- 
ganized, and enforced on the most appalling scale. All that 
need be claimed for Arnold is that in the dark age of the 
eighteen-twenties, he shed the light of a profound religious 
conviction upon the task of reducing the ignorant and barbar- 
ous sons of the upper middle classes to decent membership in 
a Christian and literate society. His success was such that his 
method and example spread outwards and onwards through 
that influential group of schools of which Rugby is a type. 


It may easily be admitted that to-day we might find the 
Doctor in some of his moods a trifle forbidding, and. to adapt 
Jowett on Mazzini, too much under the influence of two ab- 
stract ideas—God and the Sixth Form. Perhaps he has suf- 
fered a little from his official biography, as most people do, 
yet even the pious delineations of the School Days still manage 
to convey a somewhat Old Testament paternalism which has 
since gone out of fashion. Throughout the earlier chapters of 
Tom’s life at Rugby, the Doctor is merely the painful retribu- 
tion at the end of each law-breaking escapade, a sort of school- 
boy’s Jehovah with whom the members of the Sixth Form 
alone, like Moses, enjoyed the formative privilege of daily and 
familiar conversation. But as Tom rises in the School, the 
Doctor appears less remote and in a kindlier réle, and Tom, 
with an awakening sense of social responsibility, falls inevit- 
ably under the spell. 


It was one of Arnold’s most important reforms in the 
government of the School to give the senior boys a share in it. 
He had known the system of appointing prefects at Winches- 
ter, though it was much run down, and adopted it with seminal 
success at Rugby. ‘The ‘praeposters’, chosen from the Sixth 
as people whose good citizenship and seniority had qualified 
them for leadership, were called upon to take their share of 
responsibility for the discipline of the place. That boys will 
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respond to such a confidence and derive great benefit from it 
has often since been proved, as it was proved in the unruly 
ease of Tom. The principle of self-government is usually a 
sound one and deserves to be retained in any future rearrange- 
ment of the educational scheme. 


Nor must Arnold’s patronage of games be omitted from 
mention among the things which have become a permanent 
part of school life in England. Perhaps his influence here has 
been exaggerated. There were others who made far more of 
games than he did. But that the great Dr. Arnold of Rugby 
nodded his approval of such harmless sublimations encouraged 
a growing tendency to magnify their importance in the cur- 
riculum. And here we come to the question whether Arnold’s 
philosophy has not been somewhat distorted in the process of 
adoption and extension since his day. ‘The criticism has often 
been levelled at English education as at the English attitude 
to life, that sport has too great a place. It is asserted that the 
character produced by a combination of Christianity and foot- 
ball has failed to meet the requirements of a highly competi- 
tive era. On the other hand, the alternatives of Neo-Pagan- 
ism, Jew-baiting and Party Rallies are at least as inadequate. 
It would be hard to say of Fascism and its exponents that 
they were inspired very noticeably by the spirit of sportsman- 
ship. The very association of the terms reveals an antithesis 
of profound social significance. Politics in democratic states 
are not always very sporting affairs, but in England, at any 
rate, they stop a long way short of murder and the concentra- 
tion camp. There are certain rules of the game, without which 
there can be no political or even intellectual differences at all, 
but only a one-man party, a one-party state. The rest is 
silence—except for those who heil to the Dictator’s holloa. 
There is much to be said for the transference into politics of 
the restraints imposed in sport upon the temper, as the Ger- 
mans have yet unhappily to learn. Sport in England may 
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have been carried in both school and university to extremes 
which to solemn Dr. Arnold, nodding his approval at mere 
healthy exercise, would have seemed irrelevant and unjusti- 
fiable. But to put out games for political hooligans, to turn 
cricketers into black-shirts and to exchange the players for 
Nazified automata as a formula for efficiency are practices 
unlikely to commend themselves to England’s unregenerate 
sportsmen. The simple ethics of sport have become too valu- 
able a part of the English social code for sport to be eradi-- 
cated. It helps to produce, what Dr. Adolf Lowe, an observ- 
ant German, has described as “that public conscience in which 
the Knglishman is so enormously superior to every other 
European. Common decency and fairness”, he goes on to say, 
“stand above any and every political authority. The right 
of opposition to a government, which really or allegedly sins 
against these standards, is the real motive of English demo- 
cracy. 


It is true that the English have never demanded mere 
intellectualism from their schools, nor have they yet decided 
that the true end of education is to turn out technicians. Squire 
Brown’s requirements were modest enough and, I think, typi- 
cal. “Shall I tell him to mind his work, and say he’s sent to 
school to make himself a good scholar? Well, but he isn’t sent 
to school for that—at any rate, not for that mainly. I don’t 
care a straw for Greek particles, or the digamma, nor more 
does his mother. What is he sent to school for? Well, partly 
because he wanted so to go. If he’ll only turn out a brave, 
truth-telling Englishman, and a gentleman, and a Christian, 
that is all I want.” The scope may be somewhat limited, and 
there may be room for improvement; there is an almost old- 
fashioned honesty about it; perhaps it is a little sentimental, 
and not hard-headed enough nor sufficiently vocational. It is 
certainly too religious for Mr. Rowse, and much too unprofes- 
sional for Professor Laski. Yet it is a characteristic attitude 
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and has often been expressed even in circles more intimately 
concerned with the educational theme than Squire Brown. 
“Now much and intricate learning’, writes Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch, “is, of course, a service to the State. It in- 
creases knowledge, and may increase wisdom. But it does not 
necessarily increase wisdom; it is seldom achieved in the course 
of an undergraduate career; and if accumulated without 
digestion, may fatally clog the process of thinking for your- 
self. Among the many learned men I have known and rev- 
erenced, some have been the least civilized of the species.” Nor 
is this necessarily a reference to academic persons. It may 
equally apply, may be far more likely to apply, to certain sorts 
of technicians, professional men, men highly trained in their 
business capacities, yet somewhat uncivilized, and particularly 
dangerous people. Germany was full of technicians. Her 
educational system was admirably designed to produce them. 
For the purposes of industrial and commercial competition 
they were well suited to the national necessity. But for the 
purpose of giving stability and leadership in time of stress 
and strain, they were useless. Too many technicians will spoil 
any national broth, just as too heavy a materialism will deaden 
a nation’s soul and make its people a menace to themselves 
and to their neighbours. It is not by any means proven that 
by exchanging the classics for tradesmen’s skills or profes- 
sional dexterities we have greatly improved our chances of 
political or cultural survival. 


But the study of the classics was not the sole prescription 
in Arnold’s view for quickening the intelligence, though he 
had the highest regard for it as suited perfectly to the forming 
of the young mind. He was also an innovator and added 
mathematics, languages and modern history, those essential 
subjects, to the existing courses. Of the three additions, some- 
thing may be said of modern history. The study of modern 
history is the soundest training for good citizenship. The in- 
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dividual] cannot find his bearings without reference to the land- 
marks of the past. His appraisal of the present it apt to be 
distorted without the correction provided by the wisdom and 
the experience of the past. He cannot begin to think politi- 
cally without the definitions and the precepts of the august 
dead. Deny an objective view of history and youth falls an 
easy victim to the fallacies of Fascism, to extremes of every 
kind bearing the false attractions of novelty where there is 
only a repetition of the shop-soiled devices of tyranny. Never 
was Arnold wiser than when he innovated to such excellent 
purpose. 


Subsequent departures, however, have tended to leave the 
classics to a diminishing number of students. Yet the boy who 
has the good fortune to study the Greeks with an enthusiastic 
classicist is subjected to a most civilizing influence. He will 
learn that in the view of that brilliantly gifted people know- 
ledge was a heightened form of life itself, the inner and spirit- 
ual complement of that conception of freedom for which the 
modern world is so much indebted. ‘Though the more pedes- 
trian spirits might suffer the daily construing of Homer and 
Cicero, Vergil and Thucydides as task-work, yet reading the 
classics with such a man as Arnold could hardly fail to imbue 
the mind with a modicum of humanistic virtue, that rare qual- 
ity. To the precepts of the Greeks the Doctor added the 
awe-inspiring demonstration of his own corporeal personality, 
himeslf a paragon of integrity, industrious and wise. ‘They 
could hardly emerge from such a presence without an abiding 
sense of the value of knowledge, nor a first faint stirring of 
independent thought. For it was an essential principle of his 
teaching to make it clear to his hearers that they were not 
desired to accept his views, but to examine the evidence and 
think for themselves. At the same time, his hot, outspoken 
liberalism must have deterred many a quaking young Tory 
from the strait and narrow path of true-blue Conservatism. 
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It is questionable, however, whether an environment and 
a rule so Spartan as prevailed in the English boarding schools 
did not congeal those warm and lively sensibilities which are 
wont to be the harvest of a generous cultivation of the ancient 
literatures. At a time when the Island Pharisees were dedi- 
cating their lives increasingly to money-making, they sent 
their sons to such places as a hardening process, a rigorous 
preparation for a sternly competitive age of commercialism. 
The school buildings, though seasoned and made beautiful by 
time, as might happen with the older foundations, were apt 
also to be bleak and barrack-like, as if conceived by their archi- 
tects for the purpose of inspiring a healthy devotion to dis- 
comfort. The herd of boys who lived in them created an 
appropriate régime, banishing sentiment and sensibility from 
among them, each trimming his individuality to sail with the 
rest and never parting with a word which might betray a hint of 
weakness to his fellows. The code has been well described by 
Mr. Arthur Bryant in his brilhant English Saga. “An Eng- 
lish boy of the mid-Victorian age if he were short-sighted was 
not expected to wear spectacles. If he was cold he was not 
expected to wear a great coat. His heart and senses were put 
on ice: from the first day he was chucked into the lonely mael- 
strom of a great boarding school he was taught to keep a stiff 
upper lip. For the highly sensitive or affectionate child this 
stern schooling was hell: in self-defence boys learned to keep 
their emotions to themselves, if possible to eliminate them.” 
All this is plain enough in the tale of Tom Brown. One can 
well imagine what would have happened to frail, scholarly, 
homesick young Arthur without the companionship of the 
doughty Tom. There was not much room either, in such a 
system, for clever eccentrics like Martin with his bent for 
natural science. Some of the traits have remained to be per- 
petuated into the present. They help to explain the Public 
School Englishman’s reticence, his conformity, his hardihood, 
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his lack of imagination and apparent unfriendliness. From 
the point of view of national survival, such a pattern of life 
might have its points. “Boys brought up in this way”, writes 
Mr. Bryant, “were like young bull-dogs in their teens: tough 
and tenacious, sometimes ferocious, unconquerable.” Yet the 
view is rarely put forward that the Spartans were more civil- 
ized than the Greeks. 

Even so, a sixth-former sitting at the feet of Dr. Arnold, 
was likely to digest his portion of humanitarian zeal. Thomas 
Flughes himself was one of those whose sympathies, quickened 
in school, were to carry him through a useful life of social 
service is the best tradition of reforming Liberalism. At 
Oxford his conversion was completed. “The noble side of 
democracy was carrying me away.” He became a disciple of 
Frederick Denison Maurice, the Christian Socialist, interested 
himself in producers’ co-operation, sat in the House of Com- 
mons for nine years in the Liberal interest as a reformer and 
friend of the Trade Unions, proposed the foundation of the 
London Working Men’s College and for eleven years served 
as its Principal, being appointed in 1882 as a County Court 
Judge and dying in 1896, a typical figure. As Sir Cyril Nor- 
wood has said of him: “Tom Hughes is a symbol because he is 
among the first of a long line who have through their school 
education been inspired by the conception of service.” 


The book he wrote in 1857 about Arnold and Rugby and 
Tom, “the commonest type of English boy of the upper mid- 
dle-class”’, is a clear testimonial both to the influences shaping a 
man like Thomas Hughes and to the nature of the Enghsh 
reform movement during the nineteenth century. One may 
add that both the training and the tendency have continued 
into the present. The memory of Arnold is still revered in 
the schools; and in the England of the later Georges, when 
Liberal politics are submerged by Labour, middle-class leader- 
ship still holds its place on the left, just as the religious in- 
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spiration of Victorian Radicalism had been inherited by the 
Socialist Movement, whether in the form of an evangelical 
Protestantism or the Anglicanism of Canterbury. Middle-class 
Browns still abound in England, though probably they have 
moved out of hte Vale of White Horse and taken to the city, 
retaining as town-dwellers a love of the countryside which for 
them, as for most English people, is still their birthright. Nor 
have they abated anything of their combativeness, that spir- 
ited criticism which even in wartime strongly persists as one 
of the attributes of democracy in Britain. “They can’t let 
anything alone which they think going wrong. ‘They must 
speak their minds about it, annoying all easygoing folk; and 
spend their time and money having a tinker at it, however 
hopeless the job. It is an impossibility to a Brown to leave 
the most disreputable lame dog on the other side of a stile.” 

As Judge Hughes was ready to admit, they are apt to 
carry their sympathies to excess as when many good English 
Browns were ready to believe that Germany was a lame dog 
even after it became apparent that here was nothing more de- 
serving than a savage-tempered cur with rabies. But the great 
thing about the Browns is that they are always ready to agitate 
against a wrong, so that Americans fighting for their inde- 
pendence, and Boers beating British regulars, and Irishmen 
doing their damnedest have always had their cause defended 
by British Browns. It has been the same at home. Noncon- 
formists, catholics, child-workers, slum-dwellers, trade-union- 
ists, suffragettes, have all found friends among the Browns on 
platforms or in press and parliament. The Browns emanci- 
pated the slaves. 

Not that their eyes are always open, nor their action so 
unanimous that the evils in their midst (to some of which by 
silence they make themselves consenting parties) are eradi- 
cated as speedily as they ought to be. Marx hated the Browns. 
For him they were the kulaks or the despised, the blood-suck- 
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ing bourgeoisie. Even at their most radical, they are nothing 
better than ineffectual reformers, not the revolutionaries of the 
dialectic. Yet Prime Minister Stalin has long had friends 
among the Einglish Browns. Some of the most distinguished 
of them, despairing of socialism, profess and call themselves 
Communists, and do not refrain from telling the rest of the 
family that had they made an alliance with Russia sooner, their 
affairs abroad would have taken a better turn. But the great 
mass of the Browns are nearer the middle of the road, doc- 
trinaires of neither the Right nor the Left. 


Squire Brown, J.P. for the County of Berkshire, and the 
father of Tom, dealing out justice and mercy in a rough way, 
begetting sons and daughters, hunting the fox and grumbling 
at the badness of the roads and the times, is a type of their 
progenitor, more familiar in the England of a century and 
more ago than he is now, though he still survives, begetting 
fewer sons and daughters perhaps, and served with better 
roads, but still grumbling at the times. He may still do his 
duty by the village, and his wife may still dole out some equi- 
valent of “stockings, and calico skirts, and smock-frocks, and 
comforting drinks to the old folks with the ‘rheumatiz’, and 
good counsel to all; and keep the coal and clothes clubs going, 
for yule-tide”. But he is still a Tory and has inherited some 
of his great-grandfather’s blind-spots, even as Judge Hughes 
seems to have inherited some of his father’s. It was all very 
well for Squire Brown to allow his sons to play with the vil- 
lage boys, though neighbours of the Squire’s “own rank” 
might shrug their shoulders. But he did not send his sons to 
the village school. And when Tom, after trespassing over the 
threshold, is apprehended by the schoolmaster in league with 
the wheelwright and brought before the Squire, the affair is 
amicably settled with master and wheelwright being ushered 
off to drink the Squire’s health together in the servants’ hall, 
a place deemed good enough for schoolmaster even by honest 
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Thomas Hughes. It is only more recently that the English 
have discovered the importance of that neglected profession. 


As for poor Harry Winburn, the best scholar and athlete 
in the village, not excluding Tom, he is left without a sigh, his 
bright talents unrealized, to live out his life in his proper sta- 
tion. No public school, no Dr. Arnold, no university, for him! 
Since then the Browns have been taxed in order to provide 
for young Harry the opportunities he deserves. Nowadays, 
if his parents were willing or able to subsist without the aid of 
his earnings, he would win a scholarship at the County Second- 
ary School and another at the university and make a career for 
himself. But the Browns would still go to a different school 
and Harry would certainly not go to Rugby. 

Some of the elements in the sociology of the situation 
have changed during the century, but not all. The anomalies 
are now being ardently debated in England and the ‘public’ 
school system is again being scrutinized in relation to its use- 
fulness to the public. The classes which previously supported 
these establishments have been impoverished by the war. ‘Thus 
moved by pecuniary necessity, the schools are facing the pos- 
sibility of opening their doors to wider social groups, though 
not very willingly, it must be admitted. Greater public utility 
carries the implications of official control and the schools are 
concerned with the possible loss of their cherished individual- 
ity. Their exclusiveness would suffer a sad dilution. Placing 
them at the disposal of the nation would be yet a further stage 
in that silent social revolution which has been proceeding in 
England (hitherto at a characteristic, evolutionary pace) 
through the great Education Acts of 1870 and 1876, 1891 and 
1902. Without a doubt Judge Hughes would have applauded 
them all, especially the later ones which he did not live to see, 
since at long last they were to do something for Harry Win- 
burn’s grandsons—and granddaughters. Hughes hated the 
further separation of classes as a dangerous and disintegrating 
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process, but he does not observe that the educational segrega- 
tion of one class and the educational frustration of another 1s 
a condition of national incoherence and of grave weakness in 
times of stress and strain. This was better realized by the 
German Ministry of Propaganda which employed Lord Haw 
Haw to drive wedges into the resultant social fissures. F’ortu- 
nately the cohesion of the English people had been greatly 
strengthened for a couple of generations through their system 
of popular education. The Battle of Britain was won not on 
the playing-fields of Eton but through the wise prescience of 
the Education Acts, in the class-rooms of the primary and sec- 
ondary schools where the Harry Winburns found their oppor- 
tunity. 

Not that the process has gone far enough, by any means. 
There are still far too many Winburns whom the available 
scholarships do not touch. Their parents must put them out 
to work at the earliest possible age, and any system which 
allows the vast majority of its children to have done with their 
schooling at fifteen is a grossly inadequate one. Since the war 
can be won only by the united efforts of the nation as a whole, 
by the educated, half-educated and the almost illiterate, by the 
poor as well as the privileged, it has come to be more widely 
realized than ever before that the ideal of the gentleman has to 
be supplemented by a generous dose of social equality. Mr. 
Churchill has told the boys of Harrow as much. “When this 
war is won, as it surely will be’, he said to them, “it must be one 
of our aims to work to establish a state of society where the ad- 
vantages and privileges which hitherto have been enjoyed only 
by a few shall be more widely shared by the many, and by the 
youth of the nation as a whole.” Meanwhile, the Winburns 
on whose loyalties Harrow has no claim, continue to show their 
unbreakable mettle, though they have had to wait for the Luft- 
waffe to clear away the slums into which the Industrial Revo- 
lution pitched them when it drove them away from the village. 
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As for the spirit of Englishry which has bound the people 
together and enabled them to withstand the shocks and blows 
that have fallen upon them, while they armed themselves for 
a conclusion with their powerful enemies, that spirit had an 
ancient habitation in them. “As to fighting, keep out of it if 
you can, by all means”, says Thomas Hughes. ‘When the 
time comes, if ever it should, that you have to say ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ 
to a challenge to fight, say ‘No’ if you can,—only take care 
you make it clear to. yourself why you say ‘No’. It’s a proof 
of the highest courage if done from true Christian motives. 
It’s quite right and justifiable, if done from a simple aversion 
to physical pain and danger. But don’t say ‘No’ because you 
fear a licking, and say or think it’s because you fear God. for 
that’s neither Christian nor honest. And if you do fight, fight 
it out; and don’t give in while you can stand and see.” Profes- 
sor Tawney voices the British people’s decision in this matter: 
‘““We lay no claim to any special virtue, for though we dislike 
fighting, we dislike it less than the alternative. We prefer 
dying on our feet to living on our knees.” Having engaged 
themselves, they look naturally to fighting it out. They well 
know Judge Hughes’ view of the matter, for it is in their 
blood. They will never give in while they can stand and see. 


BALTIC AMBER 
By C. H. J. Snmer 


IX free days ahead. Then, if all went well, one would be 
speeding back in the Normandie, tearing off seven hun- 
dred miles of westing each twenty-five hours, to be home in 
time to chronicle the epochal visit of King George VI and 
Queen Elizabeth to North America. 

May, 1939, came in weeping Cassandra tears. In London 
it had been raining sixty hours on end. It would rain wher- 
ever one went in England. But the sun was always shining 
in Baltic amber. Now or never was the time to look on it, 
and on Danzig, The Corridor, Warsaw and Berlin. For, 
while we wishfully believed Mr. Shaw’s reassurance in Geneva, 
that the direst dictators were amenable to public opinion, the 
peaceable Mr. Chamberlain had furled his appeasement um- 
brella, and the Royal Navy could not spare a battle cruiser to 
carry Britain’s King and Queen over the ocean. ‘They were 
going, without pomp, in a passenger liner, within a week. 
Unless their bitterly opposed, nobly persisted in, effort 
wrought a miracle, Europe would soon be as lost to civilization 
as Atlantis, and Baltic amber would be at the bottom of a sea 
of blood. 

Through the rain, then, for visas, German travel marks, 
Polish zlotys, air tickets, all still obtainable, although Cook’s 
showed no interest in such booking, and Imperial Airways 
were undergoing internal readjustments. One had to use the 
German airline, a Deutsche Lufthansa Junker from Croydon. 
It took off in the continuing rain, full of passengers as silent 
as Lot’s wife. 

First sunlight in three days showed the tulip fields of Hol- 
land, gay as the oblongs in a birthday box of water-colours, 
neat rectangles of mauve and green, purple and butter, crim- 
son and azure (irises, these) framed by placid canals, willow- 
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fringed. At each canal crossing stood a soldier in high steel 
helmet, with bayonet bared and one hand on the switch to blow | 
up the bridge. The trees had been wired for felling across the 
roads, and the dykes manned. The nervous examination of 
passengers in transit when we touched down at Amsterdam, 
in a field blood-red in the sun’s last rays, showed Dutch zeal 
to preserve neutrality in a war yet to be declared. 


Up again in twilight rushing in from the east, which soon 
‘became darkness and so remained until Berlin displayed itself 
like a great railway yard, with switch-lines and sidings ruled 
in red. 


This was the Tempelhof flying field. Swift efficient cus- 
toms examination, thorough to the pressing of empty glove 
fingers. Taxi to the Hotel Central, through streets cold, dry, 
dimly lighted compared with London, Paris or New York; 
gay with bunting, and empty. The only uniforms were worn 
by police or customs men. It was only eleven o’clock. It 
seemed impossible that on the dripping streets of London at 
that moment motors in triple rows of one-way traffic were 
whirling theatre crowds from Geneva to supper dances. Moist 
and merry England seemed centuries from this dry dim aus- 
terity. The shop windows were shabby. 


The Hotel Central was bright and cheerful. Registra- 
tion was as casual as in Canada, but five minutes after reach- 
ing my room a twelve-year-old bellhop burst in with ‘“Heil- 
Hitler-for-the-police-please-sign”, and a pink slip of paper. 

“TIn-school-Heil-Hitler-Goodnight”, quoth he when I asked 
him, as I signed, where he learned English. 


Ample breakfast in the morning, with butter-Heil-Hitler 
plentiful, but produced from and returned to a locked safe. 
Captains and colonels fared sumptuously amid the tagging 
activities of Nazi boy-scouts or the like, for numerous un- 
worthy causes. Prosperous-looking civilians capitulated about 
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once in ten attacks; the uniforms glared, or growled the equi- 
valent of “Beat it!” 

Conversation at the table was furtively gloomy. When- 
ever anyone had something doleful to say about the cold May 
weather or the disappointing absence of crowds for the birth- 
day festivals he Heil-Hitlered with vehemence. The taxi- 
driver had done that, too, in the cold, empty streets. 

To Tempelhof Flughaven again, for further journeying. 
T had been given the name of Herr Scarface there. The flying 
field, greatest in Europe, looked like the Coliseum when 
Nero might be preparing something special in the way of 
Christianizing his hons. A curved row of high buildings, like 
an enormous half-cheese, enclosed the area. Sodding, grading. 
paving, glazing, painting and finishing were in progress. The 
field itself was like a thousand-acre farm. It was criss-crossed 
by twenty-six runways. Slim Dorniers and airships from 
many countries sprinkled the field and speckled the sky. There 
was enough building to accommodate the air-forces of Europe, 
enough office space to empty the skyscrapers of New York. 

Herr Scarface was spare, carved with a duelling sabre or 
with British shrapnel in the last war; manners good, English 
perfect, Navy all over him. Had I asked him how soon his 
service might be halted by the next war he would have said, 
“Your guess is as good as mine; not before the English de- 
clare it”. So I did not ask him. He pressed buttons, spoke 
quietly into tubes, and produced transportation vouchers for 
Danzig and Warsaw and return to Berlin. 

“And to London?” 

“But surely. I shall immediately reserve your seat for the 
day you wish. Friday? Certainly. The voucher will wait 
you in this office. Let me know if I can be of assistance at any 
time.”’ 

In two hours a thousand miles of Baltic showed blue in 
bright sunshine against the golden sands of Gdynia. We 
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dipped in sharp banks, and found the Polish corridor to be 
shaggy hill country as well as the dark fir-clad plain it had 
seemed from the clouds. Ours was the only plane on the de- 
serted Danzig flying-field, 250 miles north of Berlin. 


Free State customs men found me a taxi, and in a few 
minutes the twentieth century rolled back five centuries. Down 
the Frauengasse we plunged, past Danzig’s Stock Tower and 
torture chamber, to a quayside on the Vistula, a busy mart 
when Columbus sailed for America; still busy and little 
changed. It was overhung by high half-timbered buildings, 
houses of merchants who had dealt with the Fuggers and 
Lombards and Medici and Hanseatic League, when Antonio 
had his ships at sea and Danzig was the Venice of the North. 

At the round black tower of the Crane Gate hung a 
wooden derrick, once the most powerful in Europe. It could 
lift five tons and was worked by convicts on a treadmill. It 
was only a show-piece now. Opposite, in the Schichau ship- 
yards, fifty-ton electric gantries tossed about the component 
parts of the world’s largest dredge, being built in Danzig for 
China. Town and harbour were bright with banners, like 
some Mediterranean port filled with Crusaders on the way to 
Jerusalem. There was the ancient Danzig city flag, a gold 
crown over small white crosses on a crimson field. There were 
the red, blue, black and yellow combinations and variations of 
Panama, Estonia, Latvia, Finland, Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark, Holland, England and the United States. The white 
eagle of Poland on its field.of snow and blood was over a 
red-and-white sentry box at the harbour mouth. A few red- 
and-white Polish flags showed on business houses ashore. The 
black swastika of Nazidom flaunted over a citadel over against 
the Marienkirche. This was the fifth largest church in Europe, 
six centuries old, and in grim fitness it housed Hans Mem- 
ling’s picture of the Last Judgement. There were more 
swastikas and German flags than Polish or any other, in this 
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phantom of a Free State, farcically enfranchised to assure a 
new Poland access to an ancient sea. Five of the harbour 
commissioners were Polish, five were Danzigers, and the chair- 
man was Swiss. The Poles had not taken root in Danzig. They 
were as much outlanders as I was. 

“Take Danzig from the Poles?” shouted a quayside to- 
bacconist with hearty laugh. “But what nonsense! That is 
but political talk. The Poles Danzig have not now. We have 
Danzig, we Danzigers. We are German since always, all of 
us. ‘Take Gdynia from the Poles, yes! Gdynia is grabbing 
our trade. But Danzig, no. It we have already.” 


On the quay, under the medieval house-fronts, I watched 
young brown-shirts with swastika arm-bands Heil-Hitlering 
in straggling parades, headed by Nazi flags. They were rein- 
forced by lads in blue plus-fours and white socks, which was 
the uniform of the Sudeten whelps when Czecho-Slovakia was 
ravished. They seemed to be alien to the ruddy, raucous, blue- 
eyed yellow-haired Danziger race who worked on the quays, 
manned the ships and the shops, or thronged to the chilly open- 
air Parsifal performances in the pine woods by the sea. They 
had bullied small shopkeepers into showing in their windows 
certificates of membership in the Nazi party. Shops without 
such certificates had been burned. Their looted shelves and 
scorched walls were daubed with dirty swastikas and the word 
Jude, Jude, Jude repeated in red smears. At the railway 
station I saw a few hollow-eyed men and women shepherding 
a horde of wan Yiddish children into one shabby coach on the 
Polish train for Poznan. Last of the lot, I was told. Juden 
Haben Keinen Zutritt was on the doors of every place of en- 
tertainment. Streets were placarded with posters depicting 
John Bull and Uncle Sam as puppets of the hateful Shylock. 
The Jew was caricatured in glazed pictures on street-corners 
in all the odious aspects of a detested race, with reams of black- 
lettered German abuse printed above and below. ‘The Poles, 
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for whom these Nazis plotted similar murder, robbery and out- 
rage, were cynically ignored. Danzig was not going to be 
taken from the Poles, but from the defunct League of Na- 
tions, when the time for taking came. Then the Poles could 
like it or lump it. 

But the sun was shining, and Baltic amber, with the sun- 
shine of centuries sealed in it, was coming into Danzig in 
branches, nodules and lumps dug from forests buried beneath 
the blue clay of Pomorze and the silt of the Vistula, groped 
for by divers in the depths of the Baltic, raked from the 
fronded seaweed on the singing shores of that bright East Sea; 
or in powder and granules ground in factories for colourmng 
and moulding. It came in these very steamers whose clatter- 
ing winches waked the echoes under the ancient eaves on the 
quay. It went away in the same steamers, in trinkets, trea- 
sures, bracelets, beads, brooches, inlays, pipe-stems, cabimets. 
And it was for Baltic amber that I had come. 

Amber is either just one of many semi-opaque things of 
tawny tint, or it is portable sunlight, warm, electric, ageless, 
nourishing a hidden life compounded of the lives of great 
conifer forests and of huge waves thundering on shining 
beaches, from Sicily to Scandinavia. The best of it comes from 
the Baltic, and the Germans call it Kast Sea gold. 


I found what I wanted in the former counting-room of 
an Einglish merchant adventurer who had prospered in Danzig 
three hundred years before. He had lived, traded, entertained, 
bought, sold and stored his goods in this stone house with its 
fourteen fire-places which he had reared above the Baltic 
foam. Now his counting-room was crowded with magazine 
purchasers, people with clocks to be mended, snuff-takers, lace- 
makers—and amber. ‘To me there is the same satisfaction in 
savouring amber by sight and touch that some find in warm- 
ing old brandy with the hands outside a thin glass bowl. 
Among the bracelets, beads and brooches, the cloudy pieces 
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like rising incense, the clear bits with bees embedded in them, 
I chose one rich treasure, small, smooth, uncut. Part of it was 
smoky, like fumes from a pool of clover honey. Part was clear 
as yellow crystal, and in this were rich brown scales and flakes 
and spores of eryptogams which may have decked the festival 
when the morning stars sang together, and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy. At the top there flamed a deep bright glow 
as of the heart’s blood of a Baltic pine, hewed to make a mast 
for a viking ship. 


When I answered my room telephone next morning the 
first rays of a bright sun were peeping through the blinds. 
From the chinks I could see neat little black-stockinged chil- 
dren trotting briskly with their books and satchels past the 
hundred-foot maypole with a whole fir-tree atop. To school, 
at six a.m.! But that is what the sun and the clock said. I 
had left a call for six, and thought this was it, but instead of 
the hall porter’s Danzig shout a high-pitched voice said in 
nervous English: “Sir, I am the youth who sold you amber 
yesterday. Sir, it is most important to me that I may see 
you.” 


I told him I was leaving Danzig within the hour. “Sir, 
I am already here,” and in thirty seconds a timid knock an- 
nounced a blond giant with white eyelashes and huge red 
wrists. He was indeed the youth who had sold me the amber 
the day before. He bowed unhappily over his very clean 
starched collar and said piteously: “Sir, my master says I 
charged you too little by eight gulden and seventeen pfennig, 
and that he will take the difference from my wages, which are 
already small. Sir, will you help me?” 


He had the duplicates of the bills. I compared them, 
checked his totals, and found that he made his mistake in the 
rate of exchange. He departed with two dollars and with 
tears of joy in his eyes. 
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Three hour later, in Warsaw, capital of the ancient king- 
dom and modern republic of Poland, I saw just such school- 
children as had tripped past my window at six a.m. in Danzig, 
parading in sixty pathetic thousands, to present the garrison 
with four machine-guns and sixty bicycles, bought with their 
lunch money. With all their machine-guns and so many bicy- 
cles these—and other innocents—believed that their brave de- 
fenders would stop rolling rivers of steel tanks, armoured cars, 
armoured planes. Why, the Poles had 40,000 of the finest cayv- 
alry in Europe, and the best horses in the world to draw artil- 
lery, and so much of that that they were shipping a dozen 
anti-aircraft guns, made in Polish factories, this very day to 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

This I had second-hand from some of the 600 English 
residents in Warsaw. I know little Polish, but I could read 
the meaning of the reception of Colonel Beck’s speech in the 
Sejm or Parliament. It was broadcast by loud-speaker trucks 
as he made it. Warsaw had fallen back upon this town-crier 
means of communication, for the newspapers were mere 
checker-boards with blank spaces, representing the news after 
the censors had edited it. New World street was jammed with 
gnarled workmen, dapper business heads, Jews in gabardines 
and flat hats, smart clerks, silk-stockinged stenographers, and 
peasant women with thick ankles and shawl-covered hair. The 
applause in the Sejm as Beck spoke sounded like Niagara. 
There was none in the street. Each looked at his neighbour, 
nodded his head and compressed his lips before shaping the 
word: “War!” 

Beck had said: “Peace is desirable and may be worth a 
high but ascertainable price. There is one thing we will not 
sell at any price, and that is our national honour.” Not alarm- 
ing, as translated, and, as the translator pointed out, with a 
convenient diplomatic bridge or two still not blown up. But 
Beck was talking about Danzig and the Polish Corridor. And 
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he was just back from consultations in London. The 1,100,000 
inhabitants of Warsaw believed he had British backing. They 
also believed that it was not necessary. But they streamed to 
the churches from whose doors white nosegays of May flowers 
hung in honour of Mary the Mother, Mary the Compassionate, 
to pray for son and husband and sweetheart. Truck-loads and 
foot companies of boys born in 1919, the year after the end of 
the war to end wars, were crossing the Plac Pilsudski to join 
the colours, the students singing, the farm boys silent. 

I was not surprised to find that the Polish air time-table 
for Berlin had been changed, so that it was impossible for me 
to take up my reservation for England. I was rather surprised 
to find the airline, and the telephone, still open. I relied on 
Herr Scarface. The Warsaw manager of the Polish line tried 
to get him for me. She got his assistant. He could not speak 
English, but she could speak German, and did, like a company 
sergeant-major addressing a soldier who had dropped his rifle 
on the last jar of rum. 

“To Germans’, she observed to me, “‘one must be firm 
and explicit. He has changed your reservation to the Copen- 
hagen express, connecting at Hamm Boork, which will land 
you in Croy Donn at fourteen hours to-morrow.” 

If so, I would be in time for the Normandie. 

Departing on the wings of the dry east wind, still howling 
hungrily through sunshine from the Russian steppes, I again 
had breakfast with butter-Heil-Hitler at the Hotel Central. 
Bristle-cropped Germans munched poppy-seeded rolls with 
their coffee while the morning papers screamed at them in red: 
Polish Outrages Continue—Riots in Posen—First Refugees 
Reach Frontier. I could have told them that Posen or Poznan 
was tranquil when we passed through the preceding evening, 
and that the refugees reaching the frontiers were Jews driven 
out of Danzig by political thugs. But the captains and the 
colonels and the business men alike all ignored the screamers 
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and turned comfortably to the market reports, sports, and 
cinema stories inside. One, perhaps for my edification, growled 
fiercely into his coffee-cup, “Brobbagenda—Heil-Hitler”, and 
waved another tagger before he could rattle his box. 

Herr Scarfare, unruffled, polite, was at his desk when I 
called. He regretted the unforeseen change in the schedule, 
and hoped that it had not interfered with my further plans. 
He had the vouchers for my return to England before him. 
The Copenhagen flyer with which I would connect at Ham- 
burg would be a larger, faster, more comfortable plane, but I 
would find the Junker from Tempelhof up to standard. He 
would be glad to be of further service. 

I expressed the hope that his assistant had not been 
shocked by the vigour with which my requirements had been 
presented. 

“Tf he were here’, said Herr Scarface, “he would assure 
you that he was not.” 

Four hours later a Fokke Wolf Kondor, the largest plane 
I had yet travelled in, was hanging at an acute tilt over the 
roof-tops of Croydon. Banking for the touchdown at the rate 
of a thousand feet while one counted four, it yet seemed sus- 
pended motionless in space. Young Englishmen and English- 
women in flannels and shorts were playing tennis below, so 
close that I felt I could pick off a ball on a high serve, as we 
straightened for the runway. The streets were full of holiday- 
folk, for the beloved King and Queen were really putting out 
to sea for “a well-earned vacation’, “a second honeymoon, as 
it were’, “the happiest event since the coronation.” Thous- 
ands were going down to Portsmouth, Plymouth and Land’s 
End to wave them Godspeed. That they were travelling in © 
a passenger liner by a curiously slow route instead of swiftly 
and directly in a battle cruiser seemed significant to no one, 
They had, of course, a naval escort. Anyway, the sun was out | 
in England. The Crisis—another crisis—was over, everyone 
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said. Old men between their sandwich-boards of news pla- 
cards seemed wistful. Cricket, the Derby, tennis—what a pity 
Warsaw had postponed those David Cup games—football, 
and this North American tour or visit to Canada or whatever 
it was, would fill the headlines until another crisis should 
arrive. Perhaps there would not be another. Poland had 
spoken firmly, and you see what happens when-— : 


In five months I was re-crossing the ocean, in convoy, 
with blacked-out lights. My Baltic amber glowed very dimly 
on the mantelpiece 3,000 miles behind. Warsaw _ school- 
children were lying mangled in their school-yards. Poland 
was in ruins. I was being measured for a gas-mask in the 
Battle of Britain. 


THESE ARE IN THE BEGINNING 


By DuncAN CAMPBELL SCOTT 


A branch-tangle of elms 
That spreads a woven net 
In the sea-water sky 

Of twilight in Spring, 
Before on the limbs are laid 
The burdens of shade. 


A throb in the secret heart, 
A warning of vision,— 

A gleam,—not a thought, 
Before the image is caught, 
Sullied or blurred 

By the touch of a word. 


TOM O’ THE SKIES 


By Epwarp A. McCourt 


HE old man lived in the bleak little grey stone cottage 

which stood half-way up the western slope of Ben More. 
Men called him Tom o’ the Skies. His neighbours thought 
him a lonely man, for he seldom moved far away from his 
own half-dozen acres of rocky land. 'The road down into the 
valley was long and hard, and Tom o’ the Skies was old. Once 
a month he hitched his donkey to the little cart and drove 
down the winding path into the busy market town on the other 
side of Ben More. But though he enjoyed the excitement of 
a brisk market day, the journey tired him. He was always 
glad when it was over and his meagre store of supplies re- 
plenished for another month. 


He saw little of his neighbours. Occasionally he tramped 
away across the summit of Ben More and on down the other 
side a mile or two for a chat with Mary Ellen’s folk; sometimes 
a visitor from the valley called in by chance; and in summer, 
hikers, usually attired in shorts that moved Tom to unseemly 
mirth, might stop at the cottage for a drink of water. But 
he had no great interest in the world which lay beyond his own 
plot of land. He liked to sit alone on the wooden bench beside 
his cottage door, smoking a satisfactory pipe and looking out 
over the wide expanse of valley and mountain that lay before 
him—the highlands of Donegal—strange and sinister hills that 
rear sudden, jagged crests to the sky. Strange and sinister 
happenings there had been, too, in the dim mountain passes. 
There death had struck swiftly and often in the time of the 
Trouble. But murder was rare now, the inhabitants of the 
hills confining themselves to the more prosaic pursuits of po- 
teen brewing and the smuggling of Free State cattle over the 
border into Ulster. The border line divided the valley, then 
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passed up over the crest of Ben More and was lost somewhere 
in the highlands beyond. 

Tom was as imaginative and superstitious as any of his 
race; but he was old, and with age had come serenity and 
peace of mind. ‘The Little People were his friends; and the 
companionship of the hills about him was dearer to him than 
that of his fellow-men. To Tom, the strange legends of these 
hills were no idle fairy-tales; they were a part of his belief 
which he accepted without wonder, without question. From 
his bench he could see just below him the great slab of rock 
which, in some remote age, an insolent intruder had thrown at 
Finn McCuil, the giant who lived in the cave on the cliff-face 
of Ben More. The huge plinth of rock had fallen half-way up 
the mountainside, far short of its objective, and had lain there 
ever since. It was a landmark to all the dwellers in the valley, 
more clearly visible than ever, now that the Orangemen had 
scrambled up last Twelfth of July and smeared the grey slab 
from top to bottom with bright yellow paint, rendering it an 
affront to God and man. Finn McCuil, by way of retaliation, 
had thrown a stray cow back at his rival; on the summit of 
the hill across the valley was the cup-hke depression made by 
the udder of the cow as she grazed the hilltop and went hurt- 
ling on down the other side. When, as sometimes happened, 
a stranger questioned the truth of the old tales of the hills, 
Tom, in order to silence the sceptic, had only to point to these 
and many other Jandmarks with which he was familiar. 

When the rain drove Tom indoors—it rains often in 
Donegal—he whiled away the hours playing strange tunes on 
his squeaky fiddle—twilight medleys that are of neither this 
world nor the next. Or when darkness fell, he might venture 
forth through the rain, carrying a smoky lantern, and be away 
for a long time on a mission of which few knew the purpose. 

But to-day the sun was shining, and Tom loafed tran- 
quilly on the bench in front of his cottage. <A rattle of loose 
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stones on the pathway above the cottage disturbed him, and 
he looked up. “God Almighty bless us, if it isn’t Mary Ellen 
herself !” 

“Good evenin’ to ye, Tom. I’ve brought ye some fresh- 
baked fadge and some apple cake”, said the girl, setting a 
heavy basket on the bench. She tossed aside her black woollen 
shawl and sat down beside the old man. 

“Tis a good girl ye are, Mary Ellen’, said Tom soberly. 
“I’m wonderin’ that ye take so much trouble with an old man 
like meself. ’Tis the young lads ye should be lookin’ after, 
darlin’,—a fine, strappin’ husband ye should have, straight as 
a ramrod and strong as a wild stag.” 

The girl blushed. “Go on with your idle chatter, ‘Tom. 
"Tis a joy to me to be helpin’ ye a little. I haven’t forgotten 
how ye helped us when we were in sore need.” 

“Twas nothing, Mary Ellen.” 

“Some folk don’t think so. And if I didn’t look after ye, 
who would, I wonder?” 

The old man was silent. Mary Ellen was right. His 
wife, the frail and tired little Bridgy, had died long ago; and 
the son who had come to them late in life, laughing, dark-eyed 
Dermot, had been shot down by the Black-and-Tans in the 
time of the Trouble. “Ye speak only the truth, Mary Ellen’, 
he said wistfully. “D’ve none but you now. The blessing of 
the Holy Mother go with ye always, lass!” 

Mary Ellen moved restlessly on the bench. “Have ye 
had any callers, Tom, since I saw ye last?” 

“Sergeant Harrigan came yesterday, but ’twas no 
friendly visit. He wanted to know why I grew so many 
taties.”” 

“God save us, Tom! ‘There was consternation in the 
girl’s voice. “Does he know?” 

“He knows nothing, lass, whatever he may think. He'll 
never find it!” 
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There was such conviction in Tom’s voice that Mary Ellen 
laughed joyously. “I’m glad, Tom, for I wouldn’t want ye 
to be upset this day. I’ve a rare bit of news for ye!” She 
shipped her hand under the old man’s arm. 

“God bless us, darlin’, ye wouldn’t be tellin’ me that 
you're gettin’ married one o’ these fine days!” 

“But however did ye guess, Tom? We’ve told no one, and 
I thought it would be such a surprise for ye!” 

Tom chuckled. “’T'was easy to tell from the look in your 
eyes, Mary Ellen. Och, ’tis the lucky lass ye are! Brian’s a 
grand lad. Tis the fine husband he’ll be makin’ ye, and the 
fine childer ye'll be givin’ him, all in God’s good time.” 

“Whist, Tom”, said Mary Ellen, with sudden shyness. 
“T didn’t come to talk to ye about that. There’s something 
else; 

“Sure an I know what it is, darlin’, before ye say a word. 
To-morrow’s market day, and the young rascal is bringin’ his 
fat cattle over the hills this night.” The old man chuckled 
again. ““God bless the lad! ’Tis the fine spirit he has. Only—” 
and his voice became suddenly serious — “ ’tis a dangerous 
business. Harrigan knows much.” 

“Tis the last time, Tom, and Brian will get through. He 
always does’’, said Mary Ellen confidently. “And ye'll be out 
with the ight, Tom?” 

Tom grinned a toothless grin. “Ay, lass, I'll be there. 
It needs an old hand like meself to cheat the Ulstermen—may 
the devil roast them!” 

Mary Ellen picked up her basket. “Good-bye, then, 
Tom”, she smiled. “I'll be waitin’ for ye to-night, at the top 
itself.’ 

Tom watched her as she hurried up the path towards the 
summit of Ben More. Once she looked back. Tom waved to 
her; then, turning again to his bench and pipe, he settled him- 
self to dream away the hours until supper time. 
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The weather changed with the onset of night. The sun 
set behind lowering clouds; drizzling rain fell in intermittent 
gusts, and a chilling wind blew through the hills. Inside his 
little cabin Tom built a roaring fire of peat on the great open 
hearth which extended almost across one end of the room. 
Over it he brewed his tea, and afterwards supped well on Mary 
Ellen’s fadge and apple-cake. The meal finished, he drowsed 
comfortably on the chimney-seat, until the battered old clock 
which hung from a hook over the fireplace warned him that 
it was after ten o'clock. 

T’om’s preparations for the night’s expedition were simple. 
He lt his lantern, hung it from a strap around his waist; then, 
having snuffed the guttering candle which stood on the little 
table, threw a ragged overcoat over his shoulders, concealing 
the lantern, and stepped out into the night. The rain had 
ceased, but the wind was blasting its way across the mountain- 
face in gusts that staggered the old man as he left the shelter 
of his cottage and hurried up the pathway towards the summit 
of Ben More. From time to time, when the moon broke 
through the ragged edges of clouds that scudded low across 
the sky, he could make out the dim outline of the jagged crest 
above him. “Sure, ‘tis a grand night”, Tom chuckled, as he 
fought his way slowly up the shppery path. “A grand night, 
dark and wild and fearsome. There'll be few of Harrigan’s 
men about this night, I’m thinkin’.” 

And after all, not even Harrigan, who was cunning as a 
fox and sly as a weasel, would suspect that anyone was fool- 
hardy enough to smuggle cattle from the Free State through 
the wild passes of Ben More. ‘True, smuggling had been ram- 
pant along this section of the border in bygone years. In 
order to sell their cattle in Ulster markets, thus evading the 
English tariffs, many Free State farmers living along the 
border had risked severe penalties. But their routes through 
the valley had soon been discovered by the ever watchful Har- 
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rigan and his constabulary, and for a long time now no man 
had smuggled cattle by the valley paths. But Brian, the be- 
trothed of Mary Ellen, drove his herds, not through the val- 
ley, but over the summit of Ben More itself, and was as yet 
uncaught and unsuspected. 

And to-night he was bringing over a herd—for the last 
time, Mary Ellen said. Darkness had long since fallen, and 
he would be looking for the light. Tom left the pathway. and 
in the teeth of the wind, sure-footed as a mountain goat, made 
his way across the face of Ben More. Rain was once more 
falling in intermittent gusts. He reached a giant cairn which 
towered above his head, and crouched in its lee. Then taking 
the lantern from beneath his overcoat he held it in such a posi- 
tion that its light would be visible in the valley—no more than 
a speck, perhaps, but a sure guide to the impatient smuggler 
below. 

Tom waited a long time, shivering beneath his worn over- 
coat, for the night was bitterly cold. “God help us!” he mut- 
tered to himself, “I hope it isn’t that the lad’s in trouble. ’Tis 
a wild night, and the herd may be hard to drive.” He stared 
down into the valley, straining eyes and ears for some indica- 
tion of the coming of the herd. Suddenly he scrambled to his 
feet with a triumphant ejaculation as dim shapes loomed out 
of the mists below. “Och, ’tis the grand lad he 1s!” he mut- 
tered, and stepped out from beneath the sheltering cairn. 

Carrying the lantern in such a way that its light was al- 
ways visible to the herdsmen below, Tom climbed slowly up- 
wards, following the edge of a narrow, twisting watercourse. 
The climb was long and tedious, but Tom was surprisingly 
hardy. The cattle followed steadily, the precipitous sides of 
the watercourse preventing any of them from breaking away. 
Once over the summit, Brian could manage for himself; he 
would have crossed the border, and the long, gently sloping 
descent down the other side was easy. Tim Flynn would 
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pasture the cattle until dawn for a pound or two. and drive 
them to market next day as his own. 


Mary Ellen was waiting on the summit. She slipped out 
from the shelter of a clump of gorse so suddenly that ‘Tom was 
startled, although he knew she would be there. “Is he comin’ ?” 
she asked anxiously. 


“Of course, darlin’,’ said Tom heartily. “Just behind, 
and no trouble at all.” 


“Thanks be to God!” exclaimed Mary Ellen. “Oh, Tom, 
I’ve been so frightened. Are ye sure he’s all right?” 


“He'll be tellin’ ye so himself in a minute. Look, here 
come the beasts.” 


They slipped aside into the gorse and watched the cattle 
breaking through the mist and over the summit. On either 
side walked the hirelings of Brian—dark, sombre men with 
disreputable caps pulled low over their faces. Last of all came 
Brian himself. Mary Ellen slipped from the old man’s side 
and ran to her lover’s arms. Tom lingered for a moment at 
the edge of the gorse before joining the couple. “And ye’ve 
had no trouble, lad?” he asked casually. 


“A wee bit, Tom, before we saw the light. We lost one, 
but ‘twas only an underfed yearling. And eighteen fine beasts 
are safely over.” Brian’s black eyes sparkled in the hght of 
the lantern. He was a slim, handsome youth, with a shock of 
dark hair tumbled low over his forehead. 

“°Tis so easy with your help, Tom’, whispered Mary 
Ellen, “but praise God ’tis for the last time.” 

Brian kissed her tenderly. “The last time, Mary Ellen. 
And now I must be away. Are ye comin’ with me as far as 
Flynns? Good-bye, Tom. ‘There’s no time for me to be 
thankin’ ye this night. I'll see you to-morrow, after market.” 

“The Saints go with ye’, said Tom simply. He watched 
the two until they disappeared from sight into the darkness 
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and mist; then he turned and began the arduous descent down 
Ben More. 

He was tired, and it was long before he reached the cot- 
tage. Once inside, he quickly revived the fire which still 
smouldered on the hearth and warmed his hands at the blaze. 
Then from one corner of the room he removed an old rag mat, 
prised up one of the floor-boards, and lifted a bottle filled with 
colourless liquid from the cavity beneath. The powerful, 
smoke-flavoured stimulant revived his failing strength, but the 
warm glow which usually pervaded his body after a single 
gulp of the liquor did not come. He huddled in the chimney- 
seat close to the fire, alternately puffing at his clay pipe, which 
tasted suddenly bitter, and sipping the potent brew. 

The door of the cottage opened so softly that Tom heard 
not a sound until Mary Ellen was in the room. He leapt to 
his feet with an ejaculation of astonishment and dismay. “God 
save us, Mary Ellen, but ’tis the fright ye’ve given me! What 
is it, lass? What’s the matter?” | 

The girl’s face showed her fear. When she spoke her 
voice was so low that the old man could not hear her. “Mary 
Ellen!’ Tom seized her by the arm and shook her. “Saints of 
God, child, tell us!) What is it?” 

Mary Ellen looked up into his face. “Brian has killed 
him.” 

“Kalled him? Who?” ‘There was sudden terror in Tom’s 
voice. 

“Harrigan.” 

Tom slowly released his hold on Mary Ellen’s arm. He 
sat down on the chimney-seat and filled his pipe with studied 
deliberation. He was cold, terribly cold. The girl, crouching 
on her knees beside him, stared into the fire with dull, unseeing 
eyes. “Tell me, Mary Ellen.” 

“°Twas just after we left ye, Tom. Scarce to the bottom 
of the glen we were when we saw him. He slipped from be- 
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hind the gorse so quick that he was upon us before we knew it. 
But he never spoke a word, Tom. Brian shot him—shot him 
dead—and now it’s his body that’s lyin’ there alone in the mist 
and cold with none to guard it.” Mary Ellen was sobbing 
quietly now. ‘Tom stroked her damp, black hair. 

“Was Harrigan alone, Mary Ellen?” 

‘“All alone, Tom.” 

“And where would Brian be now?” 

“He went on with the cattle. But he'll be back in no time 
at all. He told me to bring you.” 

Tom nodded as he again donned his worn overcoat. 
“Come, Mary Ellen’, he said gently. “We'll go to Brian now.” 

At the edge of a clump of gorse bushes near the bottom 
of the little glen Sergeant Harrigan lay on his back starmg 
up at the sky with wide, unseeing eyes. ‘Tom bent over and 
looked down on the face of the dead man. He felt no pity. 
Harrigan was arat. He deserved to die, for had he not him- 
self shot Timmy Callaghan in the back and brought Francis 


Mahoney and Joseph Dineen—grand men the both of them— 
to the gallows? 


Brian slipped out of the darkness like a wraith. Mary 
Ellen clung to him, sobbing, while Tom flashed the light of 
his lantern in the youth’s face. “Well, Tom’, said Brian with 
a twisted grin, “ ’tis the hills or the rope for me.” 

Tom shook his head. “A sorry deed, Brian, a sorry deed”, 
he said, but there was no reproach in his voice. “And ’tis use- 
less for ye to seek the hills. But no one need ever know who 
killed Harrigan or how he died. I know a place where we 
can lay the body, and not even the ravens or foxes can ever 
find it. "Tis a place known only to myself and Almighty God.” 

“Would it be far?” asked Brian doubtfully. His face 


was set and tense, but there was neither fear nor remorse in 
his deep black eyes. 
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“Far enough, lad, but, praise God, ye are strong. Ye 
must carry him.” 

And so, in the darkness and mist that enshrouded the hills, 
a strange cortége made its way to the summit of Ben More 
and proceeded across the face of the mountain towards the 
cliff that overhung the valley at the farther end. Tom with 
his lantern led the way. Behind him came Brian, supporting 
on his broad shoulders the body of Sergeant Harrigan. The 
trio followed no pathway, but moved steadily over the rugged 
ground, heedless of jagged rocks and tangled gorse. Oc- 
casionally Tom ordered a halt, enabling Brian to slip his bur- 
den from his shoulders and fling himself panting to the ground. 
But the respites were few and short, for already grey dawn 
was breaking over the hills. 

At length they reached the foot of the towering cliff face. 
“Wait here, for the rope’, Tom commanded, and slowly, but 
with astonishing agility, began to scale the slippery face of 
the rock that rose high above him. Mary Ellen and Brian, 
crouching beside the body of Sergeant Harrigan, watched in 
amazement as the old man disappeared from view around an 
overhanging ledge. 

“Mother of God!” gasped Brian, “where would he be 
taking us?” 

From above came a faint shout—then a rope-end hurtled 
down beside Brian. There followed another interval of agon- 
ized waiting. Mary Ellen sobbed unrestrainedly. Her whim- 
_ pers and the eerie whistling of the wind across the cliff-face 
were the only sounds that broke the silence of the dawn-flecked 
hills. 

Presently Tom reappeared, making his way cautiously 
down the precipitous rock. He dropped the last few feet, and 
lit with a soft thud. ‘Make the rope fast about him’, he 
whispered through purple lips. “’Tis little time we have, and 
I am near spent.” Brian bound the rope firmly beneath the 


\ 
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arm-pits of the dead man. Then, with Tom leading the way, 
they all struggled painfully up the cliff-face until they reached 
the ledge, some thirty feet up. “We must pull him up, 
Brian”, said Tom quietly, “and hard work it will be. Thank 
God ’tis the strong arms ye have, Mary Ellen.” 

The body of Sergeant Harrigan came to rest on the rocky 
ledge just as the sun broke through a heavy bank of clouds 
and flooded the hilltops in golden light. Mary Ellen sank to 
her knees, exhausted and terrified, and Brian’s breath was 
coming in great, sobbing gasps, but ‘Tom permitted them no 
respite. “Mother of God!” he whispered frienziedly, “we 
must make haste! Look! Smoke in the cottages beyond. And 
the hounds will be about and looking for him!” 

“But where shall we lay the body?” muttered Brian sul- 
lenly. The ledge was bare, and devoid of shelter. as this 
the resting-place which neither the foxes nor the ravens could 
find? 

“Follow me’, said Tom. Brian bent, and straightened 
himself with the body once more dangling about his shoulders. 
Tom pushed his way through the straggling gorse that grew at 
the base of the ledge, and disappeared behind a rock that 
seemed to lean against the cliff-face. Brian and Mary Ellen 
followed him around the rock and squeezed themselves through 
the aperture that opened into the cliff-face itself. 

“God in heaven!” exclaimed Brian in amazement, “a cave, 
Mary Ellen, a cave! And who would ever suspect?” 

“Tis safe ye are now, Brian!” cried Mary Ellen joy- 
ously. “None would ever find him here, though they search 
the hills till the end of the world!” 

They did not linger at the entrance. 'Tom’s voice, boom- 
ing hollowly through the recesses of the cave, summoned them 
to follow. Guided by the light of the flickering candle they 
advanced deeper and deeper underground. Suddenly a pun- 
gent smell struck their nostrils. 
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“Mary Ellen!’ cried Brian, “ ’tis—tis—” 

“Tis the eave of Finn McCuil’, said Tom at his ear, “‘the 
cave of Finn McCuil, and till this day no man knew of it but 
myself.” 

Brian slipped his burden to the hard rock floor, and he and 
Mary Ellen looked in awe-stricken silence while Tom flashed 
the light of the lantern about the cave. 

“But the smell, Tom’, began Brian, “the smell—’”’ 

“Ye should know it by this time, lad”, chuckled Tom. 
~ "Tis: poteen.” 

“And it’s here, Tom,—it’s here that ye brew it!” cried 
Mary Ellen. 

“Sure enough, lass”, answered 'Tom proudly. “Farther 
back, at the very end. Harrigan will see for himself now 
where my ’taties go.” 

“But who would ever suspect?” ejaculated Mary Ellen. 
“And it’s yourself lets it down by the rope in the night?” 





“Tis none other’, said Tom. “And so it passes to them 
that can use it. ’Tis the fine penny I’ve saved up for such as 
do not forget an old man.” And he glanced slyly at Mary 
Killen. 

They laid the body of Sergeant Harrigan in a deep niche 
in the floor at the end of the cave, where Tom brewed his po- 
teen. Then they hurried back to the ledge. “You first, Tom”, 
said Brian, “then Mary Ellen. ’T1s myself will drop the rope.” 

But Tom, who had moved along the ledge to a point from 
which he could look down on the southern slope of Ben More, 
shook his head. When he turned, the expression of bitter 
resignation on his face provoked a shocked ejaculation from 
Brian. “What is it, Tom? What ails ye?” 

In answer to his unspoken summons, Brian and Mary 
Ellen hurried to the old man’s side. Through the mists that 
still clung to the lower slopes of the mountain they could see 
dark figures advancing rapidly. Already the searchers were 
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out, and the cordon was closing in about the fugitives—for 
such they now were—with sinister precision. Brian’s face was 
suddenly ashen. ‘All the specials this side of hell!” he spat 
viciously. “But they’ll never find us here, will they Tom? 
They’ never find us here?” 

Tom started at the entreaty in Brian’s voice. He turned 
to Mary Ellen, who was staring with hopeless eyes at the mov- 
ing figures below. ‘Mary Ellen’, he whispered fiercely, 
“there’s one chance only, and Brian’s life is in your hands! 
Go now—for the West is still unguarded. Brian can be back 
over the border and safe in his own home in no time at all. And 
you, Mary Hllen, if ye move quickly, can be up the cattle-trail 
and across the top long before the hounds close in.” 

“And yourself, Tom?” said Mary Ellen. 

“Sure Pll stay here till the pack has passed. Then I'll 
drop meself down gently and begin walkin’ towards town. If 
I’m met—I’m on me way to market. Me ould cart has broken 
down and I’m goin’ on me own feet, takin’ a short cut across 
Ben More.” 

“No, Tom’, said Brian quietly, “we'll all stay here. Then 
when night comes we'll take a chance on gettin’ through.” 

There was a sudden gleam of cunning in Tom’s eyes. 
“And if we’re caught together we'll all be held for the shootin’. 
The rats would get to the bottom of it in no time at all.” 

Brian and Mary Ellen looked at him in astonishment. 
“But Tom—” began Brian. 

“Do as I tell ye’, shouted the old man harshly. “Tis 
the only way for the salvation of us all. Go now and quickly, 
or will I have to be pushin’ ye over?” 

There was a moment of silence. “Come, Mary Ellen”, 
said Brian. “We'll be on our way.” 

Tom watched them as they scrambled down the rock, with 
the aid of the rope, and disappeared around a jutting shoulder 
of Ben More. For neither of them was there any chance of 
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escape. Mary Ellen was on the wrong side of the mountain. 
To cross the summit would be fatal, and how else was she to 
win to her home? Brian, by himself, might reach safety across 
the border, but he would never desert Mary Ellen. And the 
girl, hysterical with fatigue and terror, must inevitably betray 
the truth when caught. Tom knew that for a time the cave 
of Finn McCuil might have offered a refuge, but the search 
would go on for days, and once Mary Ellen’s absence from 
home was discovered, her implication was inevitable. Tom 
had reviewed every possibility; only if the hunters were drawn 
off could the fugitives escape. 

He turned and re-entered the cave. When he reappeared 
he carried a rifle under his arm. He slid down the rope, and, 
with the rising sun in his face, seated himself against the 
smooth wall of the cliff. As the sun warmed him, his weari- 
ness lifted, and he studied the valley below with alert eyes. The 
blue-coated policemen were around the southern slope of Ben 
More now, and working towards the western face. One of 
them paused, and looked directly up at the cliff. At that mo- 
ment ‘Tom rose to his feet. 

A shout from below—Tom dropped to the ground and 
fired. The policeman spun half around and fell heavily. A 
moment later he was on his feet again, running panic-stricken 
for shelter. Tom, chuckling softly, made himself comfortable 
in a rocky crevice close to the cliff-face. A bullet spattered 
against the boulder in front of him. More figures appeared 
on the slopes below, crouching, bobbing, working relentlessly 
towards their quarry. 

Tom, flat on his stomach, fired coolly and without haste. 
But the game were wary, and the old man’s eyes were growing 
blurred. A splintered edge of granite flew from the rock m 
front of him, another bullet furrowed his shoulder. Then sud- 
denly a great weariness possessed him, and he rose to his knees. 
Something struck him a terrific blow on the chest. He coughed 
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once, very quietly. He put his fingers to his mouth and when 
he took them away they were warm and sticky with blood. 
He coughed again—a strangled, choking cough—and slid for- 
ward on his face. 

They were all around him now. There was Farrell, the 
Commissioner himself, hawk-faced and sinister; Connelly, who 
had been a filthy Black-and-Tan in the time of the Trouble; 
and Kowers, the baby-faced constable from Clogher, who had 
shot and killed Red Tom Flanagan and Michael O’Callaghan’s 
boy in the spring riots. They propped Tom against the rock, 
and someone wiped the blood from his lips—lips which moved 
in a desperate effort for coherent: utterance. “Father 
O’Mahoney—Father O’Mahoney—” Tom choked, but they 
only stood and looked at him with sombre eyes. 

Then Farrell knelt down and laid his hand on 'Tom’s 
shoulder. ‘“There’s no time to send for Father O’Mahoney’”, 
he said, and his voice was soft and pitiless. “Tom, you’re dying 
—dying, d’ye hear? In five minutes you'll be dead. And 
there'll be no priest to come between you and Almighty God. 
You wouldn’t want to go with a black lie on your lips. Tell 
me, where is Harrigan?’ 

Silence—then slowly, with effort—‘‘Ye’ll find him in the 
the cave of Finn McCuil—just above—where the rope 
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“Elow did he die?” 

“He found my poteen—and I shot him—shot him dead 
for the rat he was.” 





‘fom’s head slumped forward on his chest. Farrell re- 
mained kneeling beside him for a long minute without looking 
up. “He’s dead, boys’, he said quietly. Then he added, a 
note of querulous wonder in his voice: ““Who’d have thought 
an old man with a face like his and one foot in the grave would 
have killed Harrigan for a sup of poteen?” 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
THOUGHTS ON POST-WAR RECONSTRUCTION 


By Watson THOMPSON 


ANADA, like other warring nations, is now talking and 

’ writing about what has come to be called ‘post-war recon- 
struction’. Psychologists will have no difficulty in detecting 
some of the unconscious springs of this activity. A heaven of 
perpetual peace and happiness tends to be an important part 
of the faith of peoples who endure lives that contain mostly 
fighting and wretchedness. By a similar mechanism of com- 
pensation, people are prone to dream of a human society of 
brotherhood and security in any period when their actual world 
is dark with malice, misery and sudden death. 


Yet the discussion will go on. It is indeed probable that 
mn most of the democracies there will be more widespread and 
significant discussion of our post-armistice future than there 
has been for many a long day about society’s current problems. 
For we cannot deny that the plain citizen has long shown an 
increasing indifference to the problems and obligations of citi- 
zenship. The years of drought and depression aggravated this 
trend to the point where it became disaffection towards the 
official political institutions of our society, whether local or 
national. The war has reversed matters to a large extent: 
there is more good citizenship in local Red Cross, Salvage and 
Civilian Defence groups than many of us have seen for a 
long time. Yet there is also sufficient carry-over of the earlier 
tendency to make the future more interesting to many than 
the present. The theme of ’post-war reconstruction’, wisely 
so called or not, may be our best chance in a generation of pro- 
viding a prelude to the renascent democracy of our hopes. 


First of all, then, to dispose of some bad thinking which 
surrounds the whole question. The word ‘reconstruction’ is 
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itself bad, for it suggests that the main purpose of our post- 
war activity will be to rebuild something which existed form- 
erly. Even in that physical sense which applies to blitzed 
Britain rather than to Canada, it is more than likely that a 
bombed building can be replaced by something of better design 
than the one destroyed, so that only to reconstruct would be 
a shameful sign of a merely static condition. 

_ More dangerous is the assumption, strong in the thinking 
of many, that the post-war world can become suddenly and 
radically different from the present war world. The main de- 
terminants of the post-war world are things that pertain to, 
or will emerge from, the war itself. Who wins the war, and 
how it is won; what economic expedients and what social con- 
trols we adopt; what new forms of community organization 
are created and how much zeal goes into them; what techniques 
of farmer-government or labour-management come to be op- 
erative ;—these are the seeds of the future in the womb of the 
present. It is necessary to get clear in as many minds as 
possible a sense of the flux and continuity of the historic pro- 
cess. 

But, having said all this about the dangers of over-confi- 
dence and the unreality of an apocalyptic view of the future, 
Jet us take a look at the other side. If a vacuous Utopianism 
is the besetting sin of ‘idealists’, an equally dangerous com- 
placency about the hkeness of the future to the past is the 
chronic weakness of the ‘realists’. These are the people who 
think of this as ‘just another of these wars’, of which there have 
been plenty and will be more, since ‘human nature never 
changes’. Back, therefore, to the good old game of ‘business 
as usual’ (as unregenerate as usual, one supposes), to free 
enterprise and, not normalcy this time but something equally 
vague and perhaps equally unattainable—‘full employment’. 

As for their contempt of the ‘starry-eyed Utopianists’, 
there are one or two things to be said. The danger of wishful 
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thinking is the danger of wnconscious confusion of wish 
with reality. There is nothing illegitimate or disreputable in 
the frank affirmation of human hopes. “We live by admira- 
tion, hope and love.” The over-emphasis of the pragmatic can 
make us forget that “without vision the people perish’. 


But that is not all. The pragmatic thinking which domi- 
nates North America gives us a dangerous liking for ‘practical 
projects’ (in our post-war reconstruction plans, for instance), 
when the objective situation demands, and man’s state of psy- 
cho-sociological knowledge makes possible, a statement of the 
case in terms of principles and basic patterns. If our societies 
insist on being purposive, then surely their purposes should 
be made as explicit as possible. And that is far more within 
our power than is generally acknowledged. 


What is there in the objective situation that makes this 
more radical and teleological approach necessary? It is some- 
times said that this is ‘a revolutionary age’. But that needs 
clear scrutiny. This war is part of a historic phase of deep 
social ferment which is as universal as the proclaimed scope 
of the Four Freedoms. It is in part cause, in part symptom, 
and in part consequence of a rapid heightening of the level of 
human consciousness. One aspect of that is our increased 
mastery of the outer world of nature, our radios and airplanes; 
another aspect is our deepened understanding of the nature 
and potentiality of the inner being of man. Together, these 
interacting developments make a new kind of impact of what 
were once self-contained human groups on each other, which 
produces a whole new series of hopes, fears, ambitions on every 
side. These tensions further the process of heightened con- 
sciousness; and so the whole species is projected into a dizzy 
spiral which we may not have sufficient inner equilibrium to 
stabilize. The possibility of total disaster 1s presumably one 
of the prerogatives of so desperately free a creature as man. 
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Now there are several corollaries of this state of world 
crisis and ferment which are relevant to our theme. The first 
and most obvious of these is that to think of the post-war 
period with longings for ‘peace’ and ‘security’ (for which, as 
ever, read ‘comfort’ and ‘inertia’) is to entertain illusions which 
would be ludicrous if they were not so dangerous. Processes 
were set in motion before this war, and were accelerated by 
this war, which cannot be cancelled by any armistice bugles. 
There may be temporary suspensions; there may, most im- 
portantly, be great changes in the method and medium by 
which these conflicts are worked through; but the conflicts 
themselves will remain. 

The second corollary is that it is the plainest stupidity to 
set our minds fixedly on any local objective or temporary 
makeshifts. ‘The only intelligent framework for all social, eco- 
nomic and political thought and action now is the universal 
framework. To be sure, local, regional, national, continental 
arrangements will be necessary and important in their relativ- 
ity. But they can be wisely ordered only in so far as they are 
seen in the fluctuating context of world affairs. 

The third corollary is that our thinking and planning 
about the post-war world will be stultified by history unless it 
acknowledges and uses the revolutionary and counter-revolu- 
tionary forces in the world and in our own society. This mat- 
ter is one that deserves our closer attention. 

With all respect to Marx, it is a gross over-simplification 
to say that the only conflict which causes the historic process is 
the conflict of economic interest between classes. We have 
learned, since his day, that there are other, perhaps deeper, 
eonflicts—between the different races and cultures, between 
the sexes. Indeed, it would be truer to say that the economic 
conflict is the most superficial. Even so, it is also true that it 
is the most pressing, the one of which we are now the most fully 
conscious, and the one most amenable to creative resolution. 
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At any rate, it is undeniable that it is pervasive and ob- 
trusive enough to have become prominent in the very process 
of the war itself. Clearly, this war is a curiously complex af- 
fair with a horizontal struggle of classes interwoven crazily 
with the vertical struggle of nations and empires. The entry 
of Soviet Russia into the general mélée has given a focus to the 
horizontal war. In the current struggle to control the exiled 
governments of occupied countries that war is evident. In the 
affairs of French North Africa, in the struggle of the imperi- 
alist forces associated with Giraud against the Communist- 
supported de Gaulle, we see the same battle. In Yugoslavia, 
General Mihailovic, supported by the old (and none too demo- 
cratic) royal régime, is opposed by the Partisan guerillas who 
are aided by Soviet Russia. And so far, it seems that the lead- 
ership of the United Nations prefers the counter-revolutionary 
Giraud and Mihailovic to the reluctantly revolutionary de 
Gaulle or the zestfully democratic and republican Ribar. 

Towards all this there are really only three possible atti- . 
tudes. The first, prevalent enough in Canada, is the ostrich- 
like attitude of reiterating that ‘it can’t happen here’; that 
there are no really revolutionary forces disaffected towards the 
status quo ante bellum in Canada; that if we just keep on, 
reasonably but cautiously, all this will pass and life will resume 
its accustomed way. | 

The second attitude is to take sides, naturally, uncon- 
sciously—and disastrously. In our case and in relation to 
issues of post-war reconstruction, what is developing is the 
dialectic of something called ‘free enterprise’ versus something 
else generally called ‘social planning’, or just plain socialism. 

Now, it may be that as the crisis intensifies and heads our 
way more directly, the real clash will come on other issues alto- 
gether. But the issues as between ‘free enterprise’ and ‘social- 
ism’ will serve as well as any to illustrate the dangers of our 
situation. This continent has always enjoyed debate, compe- 
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tition, anything in the way of an argument, preferably good- 
natured. Its partisanships have been lusty and frank: Grit 
versus Tory, Democrat versus Republican, and so on. It has 
failed to notice that in introducing this element into the con- 
duct of public affairs, it has made extremely difficult the ap- 
plication to these affairs of real intelligence. The quality of 
the loyalties thus engendered has been largely emotional, with 
strong under-currents of material self-interest. Self-interest 
is dangerous and eyil chiefly when it is unacknowledged and 
rationalizes itself as something else altogether, such as ‘uphold- 
ing this country’s great tradition of freedom’. 

Now, if this kind of partisan unconsciousness becomes the 
core of our discussion of free enterprise versus social planning 
in the post-war world, we are likely to find ourselves in trouble. 
For there is no such black-and-white sharpness in these issues. 
Individual freedom of initiative is a good, but not an absolute 
good. It is much more valuable in art and creative thought 
and in the inventor’s laboratory than it is in the promotion of 
new industrial concerns if in that field it starts redundant 
enterprises, or price-controlling mergers, or houses of irre- 
sponsible money-lending. 

On the other hand, if social planning were to mean the 
extension of centralization and bureaucracy and the regimen- 
tation of men’s thoughts as well as the regulation of their 
economic activity in the interests of the general welfare, then 
social planning would be as much an enemy of human progress 
as the greedy kind of free enterprise. 

Must we choose then between these two? The very ques- 
tion is absurd. The absolute extremes of both individualism 
and collectivism were always impossible and, in so far as hu- 
man wickedness or servility makes them realizable, are always 
evil. The tension between the rights and values of the indi- 
vidual and the rights and values of the collective is the very 
heart of life itself. The battle is never-ending, but the higher 
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solutions are always in the direction of holding the two oppo- 
sites together. 

In short, the third possible attitude to the revolutionary 
issue of our times is to refuse the Kither-Or position and to say 
instead: “Why not both?—and if so, How?” There is a way 
above and between the horns of any dilemma, if we have 
enough imagination and courage to find it. 

In the case of our particular issue of free enterprise or 
social control, once the synthetic solution is accepted in prin- 
ciple, pragmatists have free rein to discuss which of the innu- 
merable forms of Government-business relationship is appro- 
priate to particular segments of our economy and to particular 
situations as they arise. One thing only should be accepted 
as a working rule everywhere; namely, that Government has 
an over-all right to interfere with private enterprise at any 
point whatsoever, though that right should be held in abeyance 
wherever there are neither moral nor economic reasons for its 
exercise. | 

Finally, there are peremptory reasons for this rule, both 
in the economic sphere and in the ethical. The economic rea- 
sons stem from the fact of technological advance through which 
the units of economic operation have tended to grow beyond 
the point where efficient new uunts, in certain fields, can be 
initiated by the limited resources of private enterprise. ‘The 
capital resources of the State are necessary for the initiation 
and the credit-foundation of Alaskan Highways and T. V. A. 
construction projects. 

The ethical reason relates to the fact that the physical 
scope of economic activity since the Industrial Revolution has 
always tended to develop more rapidly than men’s moral sensi- 
bility. This has been obvious since the earliest days of machine- 
production. Niebuhr’s thesis “Moral Men and Immoral Society’ 
is relevant here. Indeed, we would be in a constantly worsen- 
ing plight through the operation of this ‘ethical lag’ were it not 
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that, in Government, we have a voice representing the more 
disinterested goodwill of the mass of the citizens. As we be- 
come more sensitive to these factors there is every reason to 
suppose that we shall elect legislators who will perform this 
moral service with greater efficiency. HKven at its worst, how- 
ever, Government has always been, ethically, at least a step or 
two ahead of private business. 

In short, we know now that anything even approximating 
to total freedom of: enterprise is premature at this primitive 
stage of man’s moral growth. What freedom we allow ourselves 
must be held within the bounds of a general social control, 
expressed partly by public opinion, but also by the State. The 
fact that Government control is imperfect is no reason for 
neglecting the only instrument available by which to restrain 
the dreadful powers of modern corporate business with all its 
astonishingly secretive and publicly irresponsible character. 

The point we have now reached summarizes itself in the 
following questions: First, is it possible to be both visionary 
and ‘practical’ about the future, both scientific and Utopian? 
If so, can the element of vision be stated in the form of ob- 
jectively and universally valid social principles, so that they 
serve as stimulating goals in regard to the whole world crisis 
and at the same time as criteria for the sort of solution of 
immediate problems which does not widen the gulf between 
opposing economic classes, but begins to bridge it? 

Secondly, can such principles be related together to form 
the germ-seed of a pattern of a New Order which is neither 
Hitler’s nor Stalin’s, and as such initiate the process of inte- 
grating such a democratic society as Canada? | 

The first question cannot be answered in the abstract form 
in which it is stated. It would be meaningless except as made 
concrete in some example. Let us take our example from the 
critical area of the class-conflict. The social principle in this 
field for which universal and objective validity is claimed is the 
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principle of function. It was first enunciated by the Spanish 
thinker de Maeztu in his book, the English title of which is 
Authority, Liberty and Function. 

Hus argument is thus. On the one hand you have Auth- 
ority (in political or economic life) taking its stand on inher- 
ited rights, or privileges of social status or wealth. On the 
other hand, you have the Libertarians (Labour and all kinds 
of radicals) opposing to that another set of ‘rights’. 

De Maeztu askel: Is there not an objective principle that 
ean cut across this stupid business of claiming subjetive rights? 
And he pointed out that while this wrangling went on between 
the bosses and the bossed, the Job itself was waiting for some- 
body to point out: “It’s not what you or I think we’re entitled 
to, but what it—the job—needs, that counts.” The whole of 
industry must ultimately justify itself to society in terms of 
service. Within any industry, everyone from the biggest boss 
to the smallest errand-boy should have to justify himself func- 
tionally. Everyone who performs a necessary function has 
credit due to him. But one who can say only, “Why, I own 
the business!”’, or “My father founded the corporation”, or “T 
put up the money” has other questions to answer before he 
stands justified by the criterion of function. 

Consider now the meaning of this principle in relation to 
a post-war future and to the immediate problems of the econo- 
nomic conflict in Canada. As regards the future, it envisages 
a type of economic organization in which the power-conflict 
between an employer-class and an employee-class is replaced 
by a functional partnership in the interests of service to the 
community. It must also, by the standard of the principle of 
function, be one in which, in regard to major questions of 
policy, there is neither the arbitrary decision of the private 
owner nor the interference of a bureaucracy: for above all 
there must be ‘know-how’. Is there an ‘above-and-between’ 
way in this argument between arbitrary private enterprise and 
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‘the dead hand of bureaucracy’ interfering in business? There 
surely is. The functional answer is: Self-government of in- 
dustry. 

And as to its value in suggesting solutions of a kind which 
begin to resolve the class conflict by concentratmg on imme- 
diate problems, that should be obvious. The functional prin- 
ciple insists that the workers’ rights over against a resistant 
employer-class are important at present, but only in relation 
to the present wrong division of status as between employer 
and employee. Labour unions can win a new respect from 
the community by adopting as their chief purpose this neces- 
sary change in status, not a mere insistence on the workers’ 
rights, necessary though that still is against an opposing group 
with all the bargaining advantages. Significantly enough, the 
war has actually created, in the new labour-management com- 
mittees, the germs of a more functional relationship and a 
more equal status for the worker. Joint concern about effect- 
ive service, that is maximum production, is the very essence of 
the idea of function. 

Here, then, is an example of a principle which has such 
objective validity as to suggest an economic reorganization 
scientific enough and democratic enough to stir the most eager 
spirits. And at the same time, because of that objectivity, it 
suggests answers to immediate problems which are above and 
between the cruel opposites of class-interest. 

Are there other such guiding principles, and do they toge- 
ther suggest a pattern of a New Order of Democracy? There 
are. ‘There is space for but one further example. An ethical 
principle, applicable in a great variety of relations, including 
the international, is the principle of collective responsibility; 
that we are our brother’s keeper; that we are inescapably in- 
terdependent; that there is a mean between the opposites of a 
parasitic dependence and a neurotic insistence on independ- 
ence. 
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This principle suggests a solution of such desperate pro- 
blems as the treatment of criminal individuals and criminal 
nations, including Nazi Germany. In the last fifty years or 
so, the prevailing attitudes to the criminal have undergone sev- 
eral changes. At one time, he was regarded as solely respons- 
ible for his misdeeds. Then the pendulum swung over and 
society was given the ultimate responsibility. Now we can 
see the inadequacy of both these views. The individual is re- 
sponsible for himself—ultimately; that is, when he becomes 
that kind of fully developed person who is really self-respons- 
ible. Society is meanwhile responsible for helping him become 
that kind of person. So also with nations. The great point 
is that social obligation and interdependence are inescapable. 
The right to complete independence for the individual, and to 
isolation as a policy for the nation, must be renounced expli- 
citly as contrary to ethics, psychology, religion and practical 
political sense. 

Do such principles begin to suggest the rough outline of. 
a new pattern of society? I think they do. They suggest a 
society which, after a long orgy of self-indulgence, has begun 
to come to its senses and to admit that the great nineteenth- 
century idea that a man or a nation could be a law unto himself 
or itself is an illusion. Yet at the same time the new society 
will not allow itself to yield all gains in individual freedom to 
another false absolute in a mass coercion. It will have neither 
extreme, but will demand that the profiteers and the politi- 
cians who serve them stand aside to let intelligence and cour- 
age, the knowledge of the scientists and the vast energy of 
Canada’s youth, have their chance to find creative solutions. 


We cannot enunciate principles nor envisage a generous 
New Order unless in so doing we open the flood-gates of the 
people’s faith and energy. The war has shown us how to 
spend billions of dollars more than we ever knew we had, and 
yet be none the poorer. It has shown us how to build great 
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new highways across half a continent in a few months, develop 
new sources of mineral wealth, train great armies of airmen, 
build vast fleets of aircraft. And that man, or group of men, 
is to be pitied who would try to push such energy back into 
the strait-jacket of restricted production and unemployment. 
The attempt would certainly wreck them; it might well wreck 
Canada. The great task of leadership in “post-war recon- 
struction’ is to find, not ‘jobs for returned men’, but great 
purposes for the whole of Canada, great enough in scope and 
human service to bring the light to the eye of any man. 

Is it too much to hope that we may come to believe, at 
last, in the wisdom of that ancient saying: “Seek ye first the 
Kingdom and all these things shall be added unto you”? We 
may have observed few of these cases where a man or a nation 
trusted to a higher purpose and thereby won a reward on a 
more material plane, while that same end evaded those to 
whom it was the all-important purpose. But we have all ob- 
served enough cases of the converse of the proposition—men 
and nations who made material gain and self-interest the prim- 
ary goal and ended with attaning neither peace, happiness, 
prosperity nor even security. ; 

Might it not be, then, that this time we would see the folly 
of erecting either peace, or full employment, or security as 
primary goals, knowing them to be realizable only as things 
‘added unto us’. Problems have a way of not being solvable 
on their own level. To the major economic problems of our 
time there is no economic solution. But they may solve them- 
selves as an unsuspected consequence of our collective out- 
going towards some non-economic goal. 

For the ultimate satisfactions in social living, Canada’s 
problem is identical with that of the other democracies. The 
basic need of any satisfyingly new and different post-war 
order, is for a change in the whole temper of our society. 
Youth especially can fulfil itself in no other way. Jobs for 
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the sake of jobs, and social security as a hand-out from a 
remote ‘government’ are a wretched and, sooner or later, un- 
workable substitute for a society integrated by great human 
ends. In such a patch-work society as ours, this is an enter- 
prise of terrifying difficulty. But there are potent agencies— 
of radio and film and press—which can lift the heart and stir 
the imagination of great masses of the citizens if the leaders 
have integrity, vision and passion. 


Here, then, are the conditions for that thinking and talk- 
ing about post-war reconstruction which can be the matrix of 
new life justifying the bitter sacrifices of the present. First, 
a well-tested conception of a world order in which all present 
differences of race, class and creed are transcended or guided 
into new creative channels. Secondly, the conscious under- 
standing of that vision in terms of principles, universally valid 
and immediately applicable. Thirdly, the use of these prin- 
ciples, together with a neo-Christian understanding of human 
relations, in such a way as to make possible the non-violent 
resolution of differences. Fourthly, the release of moral and 
physical energy, by the orientation of men’s minds and ener- 
gies towards these human ends. 

And all this presupposes the existence of a group of men 
and women who, being dedicated to these unattainable yet 
urgent world-ends, will, in an age of continuing crisis, at no 
time forget that one thing only can save men from the violence 
of the body—namely, the regenerative violence of the spirit. 


THE SEKASON’S BOOKS 
THE WAR AND AFTER 


WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION, SOME CANADIAN ISSUES. 
Edited by A. R. M. Lower and J. F. Parkinson. Toronto: 
Ryerson Press. Pp. xl+106. Paper 75c. 


The Canadian Institute of Public Affairs held its eleventh con- 
ference at Lake Couchiching last August. The theme of the meet- 
ing was War and Reconstruction, and the addresses which were 
given at that time.are now available for a larger public in this 
book. They are practical. They are, in many cases, the thinking 
aloud of men who are carrying responsibilities in various phases 
of government effort that may have repercussions after the war. 
They integrate American and Canadian thinking. They present 
very frankly some issues in French Canada about which Canadians 
in the English-speaking provinces know and think too little. And 
they have the great merit of being succinct. One suspects that 
the editors have had a hand in that matter, and have done a good 
job. 

One is naturally averse to anything that may have semblance 
to a blueprint of plans and policies for reconstruction. Too many 
factors are indefinite to justify any such precision at this stage. 
There is nothing of the kind in this volume. But there are analyses 
of controls in war time, and indications of trends that may be help- 
ful for the future. And the two major problems of employment 
and social insurance are dealt with, not as independent problems, 
but as a single closely integrated issue. 

This is a very useful book. It bears evidence of a carefully 
planned conference, and it presents an analysis of government 
policies in war and of government responsibilities in reconstruction 
which lacks but little in completeness. R. C. W. 


WOMEN IN BATTLE DRESS. By Russel Birdwell. New York: 
The Fine Editions Press. 1942. Pp. 198. $2.00. 


This book was written by an American who appears to have 
awakened suddenly, in 1942, to a realization of Britain at war. 
He was awakened, he tells us, when after alighting from a trans- © 
Atlantic plane upon English soil, he journeyed up to London and 
saw everywhere not men only—for he had evidently expected that 
——but women, too, in battle dress. “..I knew what the story was 
that I had flown the Atlantic to find. The women of Britain at 
war.” 

He is trying with desperate seriousness and with all the arts 
of the journalist and publicity expert to make vivid this picture 
to people whose imaginations are slow to recreate what their own 
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eyes have not seen, their own ears have not heard, their own senses 
have not felt. This reviewer is not the best judge of how success- 
ful he will prove to be. To those who knew Britain in the period 
1915-19 and saw the response of the women of all classes to the 
challenge of those times, the present magnificent record is no sur- 
prise but rather the inevitable and logical outgrowth of those ear- 
lier grim days. 

In twenty short, almost staccato, chapters the reader is intro- 
duced to individual women of the ATS, the WAAFS, the WRENS, 
‘the WVS, the Land Army, the First Aid Nursing Yeomanry, the 
Air Transport Auxiliary (ferry pilots) ; to women in welfare and 
relief centres ; to women in industry. Names, ages, a few facts and 
brief conversations make these pages a living dynamic record of 
its author’s progress from scene to scene. Facts and figures are 
inserted occasionally, but for the most part it is a human story. 
Brief sketches of the women in charge of the various women’s 
services end this main portion of the book. 

Two chapters turn the searchlight upon American women and 
what they are now doing in organizing WAACS, WAVES, AWVS 
and WAFS. Finally a last chapter enunciates the faith that the 
awakened women of Britain, China, Russia and America will not 
retire behind the scenes in the post-war world, but will continue 
to work for a certain “job of peace’, for governmental integrity, 
for better social conditions. For millions of these women are wear- _ 
ing battle dress and will not lightly lay it off. Mrs. O. C. Hobby, 
U.S. Director WAACS, writes in the Foreword that there is a 
wider symbolic sense in which “Battle dress is nothing that is 
made by hands. It is a thing of the spirit and the soul.” 

The book is very well set up and includes a few good photo- 
graphs of women in battle dress. One error only was noted in the 
text—on page 174 and elsewhere, M.B.E. is interpreted as Medal 
of the British Empire. There is a British Empire medal, recently 
struck, but it is not indicated by the letters M.B.E. which signify 
one of the five degrees in the Most Excellent Order of the British 
Empire established in 1916 by the late King George V, the first 
and lowest degree being that of Member of the Order (M.B.E.) 
and the fifth and highest being Knight Grand Cross of the Order 


(G.B.E.). A V.D. 


‘CANADA, THE WAR.AND AFTER. By W. E. C. Harrison, 
| Neil M. Morrison, R. G. Anglin, J. F. Parkinson and F. M. 
Limbert. Live and Learn Books. Toronto: Ryerson. Pp. 
78. 60c. 


| The wider the knowledge of the multifarious activities of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, the deeper the admiration for 
Its vitally important work. Not the least significant is its exten- 
‘Sive programme of education of the youth, indeed of the adult 
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population, of Canada in national and international affairs. Two 
concrete evidences of this enlightening process are to be found in 
the study mentioned above, and that on War and Reconstruction 
reviewed elsewhere. Canada, the War and After is a sequel to the 
study outline entitled We Discuss Canada, which met a keen de- 
demand; couched in narrative form and wider in scope, it should 
have an even wider circulation than its predecessor. It gets off 
to a flying start with a brilliant essay by Professor W. E. C. Har- 
rison of Queen’s on the “Issues at Stake—The Situation We Face”. 
He dissects Fascism with a fine cutting scalpel, exposing its reac- 
tionary character, its totalitarian demands, its psychosis of violent 
action, its vaunting of war and preaching race hatred at home and 
abroad, denying the Christian principle of the brotherhood of man. 
Mr. Harrison effectively exposes the dangers of Canada of this 
“nasty creed”: “Deny us the principle of racial equality . . . inject 
the Nazi doctrine of race into this association of peoples, and all 
our hopes for Canada dissolve into anarchy! The very condition 
of our national life depends, therefore, on a positive genius for 
international co-operation.” The essay, packed with knowledge, 
ends on the confident note of a great and positive good emerging 
from this welter of evil, and indicates how this resurgent demo- 
cracy is working like leaven already in Britain —the practical 
ideals of the Beveridge Report published since the essay was writ- 
ten reinforces the argument. Professor Harrison’s paper is be- — 
jewelled with colourful, sparkling phrases which we would like to 
quote in full. 

Mr. Morrison’s essay on the “World We Fight For” effectively 
outlines a strategy for democracy to achieve a “free world”, and 
exposes the threat to it of Big Business of the J. O. Downey men- 
tality. He lays down essential conditions of victory, rightly em- 
phasizing, for example, the importance of organized labour in win- 
ning the war and the peace and the need of launching a full-scale 
political offensive. Here he draws his illustrations from Mr. 
Wendell Willkie with his statement that the peoples of Africa, east- 
ern Europe and Asia “lacked confidence in the sincerity of the 
great Western Powers to help them gain real freedom after the 
war’’, and from Mr. Edgar Snow in an article on India. The British 
government has indeed given a solemn guarantee to grant India 
full freedom after the war; surely Smuts of autonomous South 
Africa and Indian leaders, including the Christian educationist 
Sir Samuel Runganadhan (now visiting Canada), can be trusted 
in their conviction that the British pledges will be fulfilled. Doubts 
and suspicions on this score militate against that “unity of the 
anti-Axis forces”, which Mr. Morrison urges so impressively. | 

Mr. Anglin has given a most useful picture of Canada’s war- _ 
effort, suggesting its magnitude and increasing influence on the 
lives of average citizens. Professor J. F. Parkinson’s excellent 
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paper on economic post-war reconstruction irradiates a well- 
grounded optimism that it will be possible to maintain employment 
at a high level after the war; he envisages a greater measure of 
international free trade, and hopes for a middle way in which 
our economy may not be too completely managed so as to endanger 
political liberties. The concluding essay by Professor Paul Limbert 
eloquently discusses the basic elements of Christian duty in war- 
time. This little book will be of high public service. 
A. E. P. 


WORLD RECONSTRUCTION. By Percy Price. Toronto: Thorn 
; Press. Pp. 64. 35c. 


Mr. Price has given us, in this little booklet, good background 
material. He has avoided—wisely, I think—the pitfalls of specific 
proposals, though one would infer that he follows Mr. Streit in his 
thinking. Details are for the expert. General principles, which 
are oi first Importance, are for the acceptance of all the people. 
Mr. Price writes for all the people, in a way that will find general 
acceptance. The real problem will be in the will to translate into 
action, at heavy sacrifice to individuals, what we know should be 
done. To this end Mr. Price has made a contribution. 

R. C. W. 


BIOGRAPHY AND AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


THE TIME OF MY LIFE: A Frontier Doctor in Alaska. By Harry 
Carlos De Vighne. Toronto: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany. 1942. Pp. 336. $4.00. 


The finding of a title for an autobiography which is at the 
same time appropriate and original must be increasnigly difficult. 
We have had Kipling’s Something about Myself, Noel Coward’s 
First Person Singular and Zinser’s The Man I Knew. As a title 
The Time of My Life is both clever and intriguing and the reader 
will not be disappointed in the contents of the book. There may 
have been more adventurous and more distinguished careers than 
those of Harry Carlos De Vighne, but few can have been more 
varied and for part of it at least more useful. 

Born of Cuban parents, young Harry at an early age finds 
himself a waif in the slums of New York. Through the kindness of 


humble strangers, his own mother-wit and the selling of news- 


papers he manages to support himself in squalid surroundings for 
Some years. A homeless orphan, Harry is sent willy-nilly to a 
farm in Iowa. His foster-parents, a farmer and his wife, are 
kindly if severe. But the work of an agricultural labourer in a 
fundamentalist atmosphere does not appeal to the hero and he 
Moves on to a post with the son of the family, Uncle Ike, a limb 
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of the law, in the Wild West of the early nineties. Here he takes 
a part in the battle of Wounded Knee Creek (the last of the Indian 
wars. 

Young Harry, averse to schooling, to hard work and parental 
control now becomes a hobo, the highest grade of wanderer. It 
is interesting to know that there are gradations of caste among 
itinerants—hobos, bums and tramps, in a descending scale. Chance 
lands him in St. Louis, where he attaches himself to the household 
of an inebriate, unethical practitioner of the healing art. Doc 
Moffett is charming and cultured, but subject to periodic bouts of 
sottish drunkenness which ruin him in the end. From this kindly, 
brilhant but hopeless physician, and the use of a good library, 
Harry picks up much curious lore which stands him in good stead 
when, after gun-running for Cuban insurgents, and sundry other 
exciting adventures, fate lands him as a duly qualified practitioner 
of medicine in Alaska. 

It is with this part of his career that the volume is mainly 
concerned. That truth is certainly stranger than fiction is borne 
out by tales of exploding dynamite, of abdominal gunshot wounds 
recovering long before the days of the sulphonamides, of hand-to- 
hand encounters with bears, intermixed with more medical mat- 
ters, such as a first major surgical operation performed on a faro 
table with a waitress giving chloroform. The book is written with 
zest, humour and skill. It can be heartily recommended to those 
who enoy adventure in real life in the far places of the earth. 


J. M. 


WILFRED CAMPBELL: A STUDY IN LATE PROVINCIAL © 
VICTORIANISM. By Carl Frederick Klinck. Toronto: © 
The Ryerson Press. 1942. Pp. 289. $8.50. 


Dr. Klinck, Professor of English at Waterloo College, traces here 
the career of Campbell (1860-1918) as student; Anglican clergy- 
man in West Claremont, New Hampshire (he lived in the United 
States for five years), and St. Stephen, New Brunswick; civil — 
servant in Ottawa; representative citizen of older Ontario; and 
pioneer Canadian poet. 


Although the biographer usually exercises critical restraint 
and balance, he indulges at times in undue eulogy, and on this — 
account makes it difficult to reconcile judgement with judgement. 
Time — ultimate arbiter and editor —is unlikely to attach much 
importance to Campbell’s work. He was petulant and over- 
positive, and so impatient of criticism that he profited little by 
what it could have taught him. He was insufficiently acquainted — 
with literary technique and his dramatic and fictional powers were — 
slight. His verse, for the most part, is rather conventional and 
commonplace, and too often obviously derivative. He-wrote with 
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some feeling of various aspects of Nature, especially of the Great 
Lakes, and of British imperialism as he understood it. Although 
he appreciated its motives and processes intelligently enough, his 
contributions in this kind are more enthusiastic than poetic. It 
is unfortunate that his work has been so greatly overpraised by 
Logan and others (MacMechan and Lorne Pierce have made wiser 
appraisals), for the introduction to his Collected Poems is both 
naive and pontifical and exhibits the homiletical, not the poetic 
temper. This may be seen also in the passages from his prose 
quoted by Dr. Klinck on pages 64-66, 118 and 207-209. 

The present painstaking treatment tries for a better focus, 
but the author’s very familiarity with the contemporary praises 
of Campbell seems to have influenced him more than his fine hon- 
esty of purpose could altogether desire or prevent, and his final 
estimate, therefore, is less an estimate than a summary of oppos- 
ing views. There are few volumes of Canadian poetry that re- 
quire such closely selective editing as the work of Campbell, who 
was unable to resist premature publication and whose self-criticism 
was casual and reassuring, never sufficiently severe. He cannot 
fairly be called a master in any poetic form, though certain indi- 
vidual lyrics and sonnets have musical melody and phrasal neat- 
ness. 

The collection of letters addressed to Campbell, deposited in 
the Queen’s University Library, forms the chief basis for his study, 
and on pages 244-245 may be found an interesting reference to 
the late Dr. Thomas Gibson, for many years Professor of Pharma- 
cology at Queen’s. ean tp 


GEORGE WHETSTONE. By Thomas C. Izard. New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1942. Pp. 297. $3.75. 


In beginning this book about an Elizabethan whose name is 
known to few readers to-day, Mr. Izard tries to ward off any sug- 
gestion of pedantry by a deprecatory gesture: “Whetstone... is 
not a figure of first importance. Inaccuracies concerning him will 
doubtless not appreciably hasten the collapse of Western civiliza- 
tion.”” But he soon drops this defensive attitude of nonchalance; 
the hunt is up; the scholar-detective is keen on the scent of sources 
and influences and parallels. And surely there is no other period 
of English literature which is so ready to share its spirit of adven- 
ture with those searchers who are willing to burrow into the rec- 
ords of even the least distinguished of its playwrights or printers, 
its poets or men of affairs. 

George Whetstone, the son of a well-to-do London business 
man, was thoroughly, though with no great distinction, a man of 
his time. He was brought up in his step-father’s country house; 
he probably, like his brothers, went to Cambridge; he started with 
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Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s expedition in 1578, but a leaky vessel took 
him home. In the Seventies he was writing Complaints and other 
poems in London; he translated and adapted stories from Italian, 
French and English writers; he praised famous men in verse and 
commented in prose on current affairs. He wrote a play which 
gave Shakespeare material for a bitter comedy, and when his play 
was not acted he thriftily used the material for his Heptameron. 
He travelled in Italy, but denounced the Italianate Englishman; 
he was an eager Protestant, extolling the glories of the Queen and 
heartily condemning her enemies. Through Burghley’s influence 
he was made “commissary of musters” in the Low Countries, where 
he proved to be “‘careful, honest and just’, but he was killed there 
in a duel almost a year after the death of Sir Philip Sydney. His 
writings do not discuss English prosody, the favourite topic of 
Elizabethan critics dogmatic or diplomatic, nor did he experiment 
eagerly in lyrical forms. His Promos and Cassandra jogs along in 
fourteen couplets, and his elegies are conventional in form as in 
treatment. But by borrowing or lending literary material, by 
knowing some men and writing like others, he is linked with vari- 
ous famous Elizabethans, Shakespeare and Bacon, Sidney and Gas- 
coigne, Hoby, Wilson, and Painter. 

Mr. Izard, by careful and thoughtful research, has made 
clearer some details of Whetstone’s life and death. He seems 
puzzled by the vagaries of Elizabethan spelling—as in Whetstone 
and Whetston—because he is not familiar with English pronuncia- 
tion. But he has consulted many books, from Elizabethan treas- 
ures now in American libraries to recent theses for the degree of 
Ph.D., and he thinks of Whetstone as areal person. He is scornful 
of modern critics who repeat unfounded statements about Whet- 
stone’s life and work, but is more indulgent when he finds the man 
himself borrowing various misquotations without verifying his 
references. 

The author seems to consider Whetstone interesting chiefly 
because he wrote the play, Promos and Cassandra, in which Shake- 
speare quarried for Measure for Measure. But he will interest 
many readers chiefly because in his memorial verses for Sir Philip 
Sidney he gave definite details of the engagement at Zutphen and 
of Sidney’s death, details which Mr. Izard reasonably concludes to 
have been given to Whetstone by his brother Bernard, who was one 
of “the Earl of Leicester’s gentlemen”. Sidney’s only modern bio- 
grapher to record these details accurately, as this work points out, 
is M. W. Wallace, Principal of University College, Toronto. 

Mr. Izard can write clearly; unfortunately he is often heavy 
and dull. “In general this opposition serves to motivate the intro- 
duction of a division corresponding to the refutation-of-objections 
section of a deliberative speech in ancient oratory.” But his research 
is painstaking and thorough, his conclusions are logical. If at 
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times he seems not to see the wood for the trees, that is because it 
is an English wood, and scholarship alone does not provide the best 
“perspective glass’. 

W. G. 


HISTORY 


SUEZ TO SINGAPORE. By Cecil Brown. Toronto: The Macmil- 
lans in Canada. Pp. 545. $4.50. 


This is a piece of current history done according to the con- 
temporary genre of battle-side reporting. It has the merits and the 
limitations of its kind. Cecil Brown needs no introduction. He 
is well-known as an avid, honest, hard-working, persistent reporter 
over the radio. His breathless itinerary is somewhat reduced by 
the sibilant title which he here gives to his travels. The story 
really begins with his expulsion by the Fascist authorities from 
Rome early in 1941, and ends with his arrival via the Near, Middle 
and Far East, in San Francisco, on the 29th of March 1942. Dur- 
ing the intervening months Brown got a reporter’s-eye view of the 
war, beginning with the Nazi invasion of Yugoslavia and carrying 
on through the campaigns in Syria, and a torrid interlude in the 
Western Desert, before going off to Malaya, the Dutch East Indies 
and Australia. 

The record is bloody. Brown misses no opportunity of bring- 
ing home to his trans-Atlantic readers the crude realities of the 
struggle as he saw it being waged mercilessly against man, woman 
and child. His view is that the democracies can only save them- 
selves by resort to a savagery no less insatiable than that of their 
enemies. Where he discovers muddle and incompetence he de- 
nounces it, assured that he is best serving the common cause by 
revealing the weaknesses which menace our*hopes of saving our- 
selves. 

The closely packed narrative records the tragic consequences 
of sloth, apathy, ignorance, appeasement and isolation, and piled 
on these the dreadful repercussions of the fall of France. While 
Britain was rearming herself, fighting in Asia Minor and in Africa, 
keeping up the sea war on all the oceans, beating off the air as- 
sault, aiding Russia, her affairs in the Far East went badly. Brown 
pays his tribute to the willingness of the British to fight without 
the aid of the machines which were not available for them. Every- 
where he observes a magnificent courage. But after pointing this 
out, he disregards some of the most obvious facts of the matter 
and complains of “a retreat complex”. Naked courage is hardly 
sufficient for advances against a mechanized enemy. On the other 
hand, Brown’s account of official fatuity at Singapore reveals an 
incompetence which almost passes the imagination. If the war 
fails to produce a reform in the methods of recruitment and train- 
ing of the British Colonial Service and even of the peace-time 
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Army, then Singapore will have been lost in vain. On the other 
hand, the eye-witness in human affairs can only see obscurely, and 
there is no one more likely to lose perspective than the omniscient 
man-on-the-spot. Cecil Brown’s reporting is characterized by a 
passionate addiction to the truth. His work is inspired by an 
equal conviction that what he sees is the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. Even so the tragedy of that first phase 
of the war in the Pacific remains. 

The book is remarkable for the vividness and pace of its de- 
tail. It is unlikely that the war will produce any more faithful 
record of the destruction of a great battleship than Brown has 
made of the sinking of the Repulse and the Prince of Wales in the 
South China Sea. But.had a more critical choice been made be- 
tween the significant and the trifling, the book would have been a 
shorter and a better one. Against the background of a world con- 
flict, the fact that a reporter had a nut-sundae and a headache does 
not matter a tinker’s damn. As is too often the case with this kind 
of reporter’s notebook on international affairs, there is a certain 
esotistical naiveté which assumes an equal interest in “The Peo- 
ple’s War” and in Cecil Brown. Perhaps the personal note is a 
necessary part of the business of getting a public, but what a 
commentary on the democratic intelligence! There may be some 
who will read the book merely as an adventure story. The Singa- 
pore mentality affects more minds than were ever aware of Singa- 


habit Wi Care 


A HISTORY OF AFGHANISTAN. By Sir Percy Sykes, K.C.LE., 
etc. 2 Vols. Toronto: Macmillan. Pp. xiv-+-411, 414. $8.00 
each. 


How many English boys of late Victorian vintage were glad- 
dened on a Christmas morning by the gift of Cassell’s Heroes of 
Britain in Peace and War, written by E. Hodder! In these pages 
we were first introduced to many in the noble roll-call of British 
heroes and heroines — Wilberforce, Davy, Welsh miner rescuers, 
Grace Darling and Florence Nightingale, Livingstone and Baker, 
and the Victoria Cross recipients, from 1857 onwards. Here it 
was, in three or four thrilling chapters, we first learnt something 
of the recent history and the geography of the country of Afghan- 
istan, skilfully described in narrating the deeds of derring-do of 
Eldred Pottinger “‘the hero of Herat’’, the dangerous mission of 
Burnes, the vicissitudes of the Afghan war, wherein (exactly a 
century ago) British arms under Sale and Havelock avenged the 
murder of the fine envoy William Macnaghten and the annihilation 
of 16,000 British soldiers and auxiliaries—and then left the coun- 
try to enjoy independence. 

And now at long last the classic history of Afghanistan has 
been written by an eminent soldier-administrator who has studied 
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that region intimately for over half a century. Sir Percy Sykes 
speaks as one having authority and not as the catch-penny, flitting 
journalist scribes. He took a yeoman part in countering Czarist 
Russian expansion in that country and in Persia, and it was Sykes 
who helped to foil the deadly designs of Germany in that vital area 
in World War I by capturing the insidious missions in Persia. Let 
the captious critics who decry “British Frontier Offices in Asia, 
past and present”—to whom the work is dedicated—read, mark 
and learn how the latter seek to grasp the history and nature of 
the regions to which they devote their lives. Twenty-five chapters 
are concerned with the historical background of Afghanistan down 
to 1800, the great Aryan migration in the sixteenth century B.C., 
the career of conquest of Alexander the Great, Tamerlane, and of 
Baber who went on from the capture of Kabul to found the great 
Mogul Empire in the sixteenth century; his successors were faced 
with the necessity of keeping Afghanistan as a buffer-state against 
the attacks of the Shah of Persia and the rulers of Bukkara to the 
north. Later, Britain, replacing the Moguls, encountered similar 
problems, with Czarist Russia as the successor of Bukkara — the 
main theme of the second volume. 

A devoted admirer of the Raj, Sir Percy is, however, no in- 
discriminating apologist for every trend of British policy. Thus 
he is quite critical of Governor-General Lord Auckland for es- 
tranging the Afghan ruler, Dost Muhammad, and thereby precipi- 
tating the tragedies of the First Afghan War. We can still go 
back to our boyhood Hodder book, for illuminating pictures give 
personal details, culled from Kaye’s contemporary study of the war 
which Sykes praises. The latter admirably summarizes the recent 
chequered career of King Amanulla, of the brigand-chief Habbulla, 
called the “child of the water-carrier’, and the reforms of Nadir 
Shah unhappily assassinated. This solid work is finely illustrated 
by maps and illustrations. It is a veritable mine of information 
on this area. 

AL Th: P. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE. By Henry Beston. Toronto: The Oxford 
University Press. Pp. xi+274. $3.00. 


This volume is one of a series entitled The Rivers of America. 
Among other rivers whose story is told in relation to the men and 
women who live on their banks are the Charles, the Wabash, the 
Allegheny, the Hudson, the Delaware; but not one of them sur- 
passes in human interest the story of the St. Lawrence. Rivers 
and their symbolism have haunted and troubled the dreams and 
imaginations of men during the ages—the river as the symbol of 
the life of man, beginning in obscure places, swelling into the full 
flush of manhood and at the last being swallowed up in the ocean 
of eternity. 
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“All the rivers run into the sea”, says the poet of Ecclesiastes. 
There is an alluring sense of mystery about great rivers; they are 
a challenge to the brave and the venturesome. When one thinks 
of rivers a dozen names are alive in the mind immediately. One 
thinks of the Fraser and Mackenzie; one recalls the gallant quest 
of Livingstone on the Zambesi, the tragic venture of Mungo Park 
on the Niger; one thinks of the Rhine and the Danube, of the 
Marne and the Volga and realizes that the fates of men and na- 
tions have been closely bound up with rivers. The history of the 
St. Lawrence is no more to be compared with that of the Nile than © 
is Mr. Beston’s volume to be compared with Emil Ludwig’s. All 
the more credit, therefore, to Mr. Beston for having done a good 
bit of work. 


But when we began to read the book we did not think so, for 
the author appeared to be suffering from the opposite of what 
someone in Beiter Dead was troubled with—the lack of “a deter- 
mination of words in the mouth”. Phrases like ‘a ceaseless and 
universal hue and cry of water’’, “no more poignant testimony... 
exists greater than these lives’, ‘smoke of incense lingered in the 
small and churchly quiet’, “Scot regiments talking their own rustic 
tongue then so much more prodigious to an English ear’”—these 
are apt to throw the fastidious reader off his balance, and we are 
still wondering what sort of bear it was which, when skinned, “lay 
extended ...in the sun, a mass of solid bear-shaped meat’. But 
when Mr. Beston pulls himself together, he writes well and gra- 
phically, despite evident traces of extreme haste which appear at 
intervals. There is a good chapter on “The Great Siege’, some 
graphic writing on “The Golden Age of the Canoe’, and “Legends 
for a Winter Night”, particularly the story of the Fiddler of the 
Northern Lights have something of the magic of Hans Andersen 
or the brothers Grimm. There are some graphic sketches of 
Wolfe and Murray, of Seur Esther Marie, of Montcalm and Levis, 
We meet curé and habitant; visit cities like Quebee and Montreal, 
villages and townships like Cap a l’Aigle, Montagnais Indians, wild 
life of the stream and the small birds of the north. 

The book should be perused with more than ordinary interest 
by anyone seeking to know something of a mode, or modes of life 
that must appear quaint and curiously old-fashioned to many 
North Americans, particularly Americans from the United States. 
Not the least agreeable feature of the book are A. Y. Jackson’s 
admirable illustrations. 

JA he 
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RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 


A PREFACE TO ‘PARADISE LOST’. By C. S. Lewis. Oxford 
University Press. 7/6. 

THE HYMNS OF WESLEY AND WATTS. By B. L. Manning. 
Epworth Press. 6/. 

THE GESTAPO DEFIED BY MARTIN NIOMOELLER. Wil- 
liam Hodge. 7/6. 

CHRISTIAN EUROPE TO-DAY. By Adolph Keller. Harper 
Bros. $3.00. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE WORLD CHURCH. By G. E. 
Phillips, Lutterworth Press. 10/. 


It is impossible to draw a clear distinction between religious 
and philosophical writings, or between religious and literary works. 
Mr. Lewis’ new book is undoubtedly a piece of literary criticism; 
as such I feel sure that the discriminating men of letters will rank 
it high, but it falls for consideration here as the elucidation and 
vindication of a religious poem. After introductory chapters, 
which will make every rusty classical scholar feel that he must set 
aside all other duties and reread Homer and Vergil! in the next 
few days, Mr. Lewis shows the scheme and pattern of Paradise 
Lost in its setting in the story of the epic. It is idle to denounce 
opera because it is defective drama; it is equally idle to criticize 
Milton’s epic till we understand what he set himself to do, what 
were his presuppositions, and what the limitations and conven- 
tions of his form of art. I suspect that Mr. Lewis has attempted 
for Milton a service not unlike that which Carlyle did for Crom- 
well, except that Mr. Lewis has not been interested to vindicate 
the man Milton but rather to unveil the great altar-piece or cosmic 
tapestry which is intended in the Paradise Lost. Of course, if 
Milton’s conception of the Universe is ultimately a silly one, if 
man is not ‘fallen’, if there is no God, if rebellion and pride are 
not the cause of all our woe, if the dictates of reason and con- 
science are but conventions or libidinous perversions, then (since 
it is proper to admire Milton) we must admire him for secondary 
or even unintentional virtues. Mr. Lewis has this great advantage 
in the work of interpretation that, though he is no “Puritan” and 
no “Dissenter”’, he can interpret his documents from within the 
great tradition. This book, apart from its merits as a piece of 
Berety criticism, has its value as a piece of religious interpreta- 
ion. 

Bernard Manning, whom God took last year, gloried in the 
name of ‘‘Orthodox Dissent’. To his friends of the same persua- 
sion he seemed to be another ‘Mr. Valiant-for-Truth” wielding 
with devastating effect his “right Jerusalem blade” against the 
negations of the Modernists and the pretensions of Canterbury or 
Rome. Yet I am told that, when he died, a Requiem Mass was said 
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for him in Cambridge both in an Anglo-Catholic and in a Roman 
Catholic church; for he was first a great catholic and evengelical 
Christian and only in the second place, and as a corollary of this, 
a Protestant Dissenter. In this moving posthumous volume we 
have the reprint of five papers which he read at different times 
upon the two great hymn-writers, Isaac Watts and Charles Wesley. 
For Anglicans and Presbyterians hymns, as distinct from the 
psalms of David, are still something adventitious and, as it were, 
stuck on to the liturgy from outside; for Congregationalists and 
Methodists, on the other hand, the hymn-book has been Prayer 
Book, devotional literature and manual of theology all in one. 
“Hymns are for us Dissenters what the liturgy is for the Angli- 
cans. They are the,framework, the setting, the conventional, the 
traditional part of divine service as we use it. They are, to adopt 
the language of the liturgiologists, the Dissenting Use.” -Is there 
anywhere a finer or more radiant exposition of the catholic and 
evangelical faith than the collected hymns of Wesley? They are 
objective always, resting upon a triumphant declaration of the 
mighty acts of God. They are likewise experimental, showing the 
deepest knowledge of the human heart; for, as Bernard Manning 
says, Wesley “knew what our psychologists are now giving one 
another Ph.D.s for discovering. by research in dark rooms with 
coloured slips of paper’. Bernard Manning was both a wit and 
an historian of high distinction, but nowhere does passionate re- 
ligion come to finer expression than in these casual papers, mostly 
written for undergraduates, upon the hymns which he loved and 
studied. A slight book in size it is yet an important and moving 
treatise upon the heights and depths of the Christian faith. 


The war has produced many queer and preposterous situations 
but nothing antecedently more improbable than a book by Martin 
Niemoeller with an introduction by Thomas Mann! And, to add 
to the whimsicality, Martin Niemoeller does not know what has 
happened to Thomas Mann, nor does Thomas Mann know what has 
happened to Martin Niemoeller, for, though he knows the fate of 
the victims of Concentration Camps in general, he obviously is 
unaware of the particular treatment which Martin Niemoeller has 
received both earlier in Sachsenhausen and now, later, in Dachau! 
After I had visited the persecuted churches of Germany, shortly 
before the war, I seemed to myself to read the Scriptures with new 
eyes—especially the psalms; phrases that seemed alien or exag- 
gerated in the light of the church life I had known hitherto sprang 
to life and glowed as I interpreted them by the experience of a 
church resisting “unto blood”. Here in The Gestapo Defied (an 
unworthy though accurate title) are the last twenty-eight sermons 
preached by Martin Niemoeller before his arrest. Since then he 
has served his Master not by speaking but by suffering. It was 
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foretold long ago that “through much tribulation” Christians must 
enter their Kingdom. This is how they speak and feel when their 
backs are to the wall. Niemoeller is not the theologian or the 
ecclesiastic but the preacher and the pastor. These sermans are 
not words but sword-thrusts. 


When we think of the sufferings of Europe, our minds are 
apt to turn to concentration camps, the wounded, the homeless, the 
mourners. We are apt to forget that Germany has denuded all 
the other countries of food, and that in many of them the most 
obvious suffering is the overwhelming, hopeless need for bread. 
We speak of the restoration of the oppressed peoples after the war, 
but in Greece, in Poland, in Czecho-slovakia, when murder and 
famine and disease have done their work, will there be peoples to 
restore? Have we reckoned with the spiritual malaise, the despair, 
the dehumanizing, the hatred which spreads over the continent? 
Do we realize that whole churches have been suppressed and are 
now refugee churches, if they exist at all: “there are thousands of 
‘orphan parishes, millions who have lost their spiritual home, entire 
churches which have become refugee churches like so many evan- 
gelical churches in the Balkan countries, in Poland, Bessarabia, 
Alsace-Lorraine which were evacuated or transferred elsewhere”’. 
Dr. Adolph Keller is professor in the two Swiss Universities of 
Zurich and Geneva; he is a consultant of the World Council of 
Churches at Geneva; he has an almost unique knowledge of the 
European scene. Christian Europe To-day, published after his 
return to Switzerland, comprises various lectures given in the 
United States. The book is open to criticism; it is scrappy in 
places; it is not altogether well proportioned; there are inaccu- 
racies; there are judgements and silences which seem strange to 
a British or Canadian reader. None the less we must be grateful 
for a book which—sometimes even by its incoherences—gives a 
vivid picture of the spiritual state of the Christians in Europe, of 
the plight of the churches and of the mysterious, catacomb life 
“under the Cross” now led by so many of our fellow-Christians. It 
is poster-painting, not meticulous craftsmanship, but it makes its 
due effect. 


Professor Godfrey Phillips of the Selly Oak Colleges in Bir- 
mingham, England, reviews the world-wide Church from another 
aspect. In collaboration with many missionaries at home and on 
the field, he has enquired what is actually, and what ought to be, 
Africa, India and China come, in particular, under review. But 
this is not a book only for those who are missionaries or “interested 
in missions”; untechnical in language and readable throughout it 
is a theological book of great importance; it is not just another 
‘pook about the Old Testament’; it is concerned with Old Testa- 
ment, New Testament, Church History and Theology all in their 
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mutual relations. It is a singular illustration of the present wel- 
come trend away from isolated specialization to a comprehensive 
and constructive attitude to the Christian faith as a whole. The 
Christian Church, more particularly in China, has been deeply 
divided by the ‘Fundamentalists’ and the ‘Modernists’. Professor 
Phillips accepts without question the legitimacy of critical methods 
applied to the Scriptures, but he claims that the Old Testament 
must be seen also as a whole and interpreted by Christians in the 
light of that to which it pointed. Our supreme interest in the 
Old Testament is as Christ understood it, not as ancient Jewish 
or modern Christian scholars understand it, for “His very pres- 
ence was lending a new significance to old texts which could not 
be perceived when they were written”. “Throughout the New 
Testament there is the same sense of continuity, combined with 
the sense that the deepest meaning of the Old is only now under- 
stood.” 


The Old Testament is vital to the Christian Church, not be- 
cause every text or story is on a higher ethical or philosophical 
level than any other ‘Sacred Book of the East’, but because it tells 
of the mighty acts of God in the redemption of all mankind; it is 
less concerned with what man thought than with what God did; it 
is not merely a preparation for the Gospel, it is part of the Gospel; 
our God, the only true God, is the God of Abraham, of Isaac and 
of Jacob; in the New Testament we have not a new religion but a 
new dispensation of the old. Not only must scholars study the Old 
Testament in order to understand the New, but every Christian 
must in some sense tremble with the children of Israel at Sinai 
before he can glory with St. Paul before the Cross. Literalistic- 
ally and legally interpreted the Old Testament may, no doubt, be 
a snare to Christians, but a Church cut off from the Old Testament 
is bound to be a Gnostic heretical Church proclaiming some other 
Saviour than the Christ of history and the the creeds. Of all the 
books on the new approach to the Old Testament this is perhaps 
the most interesting and the most important. 

Neat: 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ALLIED SERVICES. Report by Sir 
William Beveridge. Toronto: The Macmillan Company. 
Pp 200.) inde 0. 


The widespread interest which the publication of this report 
has created, not only in Great Britain, but elsewhere, is an indica- 
tion that even in the stress of war there is real concern about 
the kind of world in which we may live when the war is over. The 
importance which the report has assumed is in itself an answer to 
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_ those who have said that we have no time to think about these sec- 
ondary matters. Men and women are greatly concerned about 
them. Of that there can now be no doubt. 

This is a one-man report. There was a strong committee, 
made up of responsible government officials. But as the document 
sets forth proposals which would, if approved, be embodied in 
government policy, it seemed advisable not to ask the other mem- 
bers of the committee to approve of the report, and to append their 
signatures. They are to be considered as advisers and consultants. 
The report is the work of Sir William Beveridge alone, and the 
responsibility is his alone. 

It is a massive document. It deals with the whole field of 
social insurance against want, arising from unemployment, sick- 
ness, disability, old age, industrial accidents. It provides for as- 
sistance for children, for maternity care, for funeral expenses, for 
widow’s allowance. No one is exempt from contributory pay- 
ments. No one is excluded from insurance benefit. No one, no 
matter what his economic status may be, pays more or less than 
another. In contrast to the multitude of social insurance proce- 
dures, public and private, now in effect, the proposals of this re- 
port consolidate everything into a simple, easily administered, 
universal plan. Its relatively low cost is actuarially possible only 
because the plan must be participated in by all British citizens. Its 
safety is in numbers. 

Of necessity, much is left to be filled in later. In particular, 
the whole problem of the relationship of the contribution against 
sickness to the status of private medical practice, to the repercus- 
sions on public and voluntary hospitals and to special services has 
yet to be worked out. Again, the special provision for industrial 
disability, to take the place of the Workmen’s Compensation ma- 
chinery, introduces a factor which runs counter to the principle 
of uniformity on which the proposals are in general based, and 
because of which they have their significant appeal. The risks, it 
is true, are to be spread in part over industry as a whole. There 
will be organized opposition to some proposals. It is not to be 
expected that the Industrial Life offices will quietly submit to ex- 
termination. But the case that has been made for the single uni- 
form system under state management is convincing, and, we take 
it, has already convinced the people of Great Britain. 

Without discussing the intricacies of the proposals, which 
‘should be critically studied by all who are concerned with social 
well-being in our country, two observations seem pertinent. The 
first is that, if the recommendations are adopted, the state will take 
full and presumably final responsibility to safeguard against want. 
While in several areas private agencies may continue to operate, 
they will be subsidiary to the social security system of the govern- 
ment. Insofar as that security is adequate, they will be unneces- 
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sary. The report envisages a definite and a very important step 
forward in governmental responsibility. Not that the financial 
burden will be borne entirely by the government. It is a three-way 
contribution—the individual, the employer, (where there is an em- 
ployer) and the government. But the government will take the 
responsibility to see that it works, and actually provides 
against want. The second observation is that it can work 
only in a condition of full, or relatively full, employment; and 
this report is not concerned with the ways and means of providing 
full employment. If we can look forward to another document, 
equally authoritative, on the ways and means of maintaining full 
employment in Great Britain after the war, we shall have for our 
guidance proposals which will, mutatis mutandis, assist greatly in 
the complicated issues with which Canadians must deal in the days 
which will follow the victory for which we are staking so much. 
RieG. Wwe 


THE SWORD OF LIONHEART AND OTHER WARTIME 
SPEECHES. By Rt. Hon. Vincent Massey. Toronto: 
Ryerson Press. Pp. 117. $2.00. 


““An ambassador is an honest man sent to lie abroad for the 
commonwealth.” This notion expressed by the seventeenth cen- 
tury Sir Henry Wotton has applied to the activities of many en- 
voys, as late indeed as December 7, 1941 (could the characteriza- 
tion ‘‘an honest man” forsooth be attached to Mr. Kurusu?). A 
truer concept of an ambassador’s functions portrays him as an 
interpreter, interpreting the spirit and interests of his own coun- 
try to the land where he is accredited, and in turn enlightening 
his own people on the ethos of that land. In this liaison capacity 
Mr. Vincent Massey has proved himself Canada’s most distin- 
guished diplomat, whom the Kings delight to honour — Mr. 
Mackenzie King by reposal of confidence in the “key” appoint- 
ments to Washington and Whitehall, and King George VI by the 
signal honour conferred upon Mr. Massey in June 1941 of mem- 
bership in the Privy Council. The people of Canada—and of Bri- 
tain—may now appreciate something of this vital work of inter- 
pretership by reading this record of addresses delivered as High 
Commissioner in the United Kingdom since the outbreak of the war. 

Mr. Massey had high qualifications for the task. A member 
of a family significant in the agricultural-industrial economy of 
Canada, he was educated at Toronto University, and later at not 
the least of the Oxford Colleges, where he shared in the varied 
activities on and beside the River Isis. His garnered experience 
enriched the cultural life of Canada, symbolized in Hart House and 
what it stands for in architecture, painting and music, with its 
urbane influence on generations of fortunate Varsity undergradu- 
ates. In the prosecution of World War I, his services were enlisted 
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in responsible capacities, whether as musketry officer or as Secre- 
tary of the Cabinet War Committee. Relinquishing private busi- 
ness for public service, he was appointed first Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary from Canada to the United States; in the four years in 
that office from 1926-30 he made a notable contribution towards 
Canadian-American friendship—and incidentally had showered 
rite him honorary degrees at universities from Columbia to Cali- 
ornia. 

The main theme in these addresses from the Old Country is 
an eloguent humanist tribute to the superb endurance and resist- 
ance of “the brave people of this island ... to the hosts of evil 
which beset us”. This is typified in the Sword of Lionheart on 
the statue outside Westminster Hall of the Crusader King Richard, 
which a German bomb bent but could not break. 

“So let it stand, a people’s sign and token, 
Figured in bronze, for all freemen to see— 


The sword of Lionheart though bent, not broken, 
In this new warfare of God’s chivalry.” 


The interest of Mr. Massey as a student and former teacher of 
history is reflected in his sensitiveness to ancient traditions en- 
shrined in Westminster Hall, or the Abbey or Plymouth Hoe; to 
illustrate the enduring bonds between the Londoners and their 
King, he quotes aptly from the Gazette of September 1666 after 
the ordeal of the First Great Fire. He portrays the welter of 
devastation in Sarah Street, a little thoroughfare in an East End 
borough, and the resilience of the people symbolized in the words 
chalked on a ruined wall, “House gone but not the spirit.” History 
past and present inspired him in a moving broadcast to Canada in 
May 1941 on the “New Thermopylae’, mentioning the Greek gen- 
eral who at the sombre moment of the British-Greek evacuation 
of his land declared that the overthrow of Greece was only a single 
episode in the great struggle. This address ended as follows: 
“Nor can our courage ever falter when we remember the valour of 
our men in the field of battle. From Thermopylae and Marathon 
we hear a new echo of the words of the English poet who died for 
Greece. 





‘Yet Freedom! yet thy banner, torn but flying, 
Streams like the thunder-storm against the wind.’ ” 


Among the crusading men of valour who fought and bled in this 
historic arena was one Lion(el) Hart Massey, to whom and his 
brother this volume is felicitously dedicated. 

Mr. Vincent Massey has also interpreted Canada to Britain, 
crystallizing the scope and extent of the Canadian war effort, and 
enlivening cold but impressive statistics by human anecdotes such 
as that of the Alberta Blackfoot Indians and of the Rocky Moun- 
tain community’s corvette bell effort. This book is a rok 

A.B. P. 
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INDIA TO-DAY. By W. E. Duffett, A. R. Hicks and G. R. Parkin. 
No. 10, Contemporary Affairs Series. Toronto: Ryerson 
Press. Pp. 110. 60c. 


BRITAIN AND INDIA. By R. Coupland. Longmans Pamphlets 
on the British Commonwealth. Toronto: Longmans, Green. 


The India To-day pamphlet is the first publication sponsored 
by the Canadian Institute of International Affairs on ‘what might 
appear to be a non-Christian subject”. In his foreword, Mr. J. M. 
Macdonnell, chairman of the National Executive, rightly justifies 
its inclusion in the Institute’s Contemporary Series, as the prob- 
lem of India “.. is of the utmost importance to Canadians because, 
whether as a member of the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
or as a North American democracy, Canada cannot afford to ignore 
the challenge to democratic statesmanship presented by India. A 
solution of the Indian political problem will be an essential part 
of any wider scheme of world political reconstruction which may 
be attempted in the years ahead”. The part played by the Indian 
problem in current discussions of Allied policies and aims give 
added emphasis to the need for Canadians to obtain information 
on the vital issues involved. The whole truth and nothing but the 
truth is assuredly not embraced in the interpretation of anti-British 
denunciators of “satanic” British “imperialism” in India. A 
perusal of these two brief, concentrated studies will afford a salu- 
tary corrective, and enable a more enlightened and less prejudiced 
judgement of the crucial issues. The two felicitously supplement 
one another. That of Professor Coupland, who holds the Beit 
Chair of Colonial History at Oxford, deals with the relations of 
Britain and India, 1600-1941, mainly from the angle of the consti- 
tution historian. He deals primarily with the evolution of the 
political development of India during the three and a half cen- 
turies from the colonial status towards the attainment of Dominion 
status. India To-day is the work of three economist-business men 
of wide interests, who look at the India of the present day; their 
main concern is avowedly not past history but present politics and 
economics; they deliberately skim over the long background of In- 
dia’s history and culture, its multifarious races and religions, etc., 
and concentrate on the immediate “‘Background of the Indian Na- 
tionalist Movement’”’—as the subtitle indicates. 


India To-day has a particularly valuable chapter on the econo- 
mic structure of contemporary India, a brilliant condensation of 
significant facts which may be fresh to many students mainly 
versed in the constitutional evolution and religious communal pro- 
blems. Thus there is an increasingly serious pressure of popula- 
tion on the land, the agricultural population growing at the rate of 
three million a year; the relief in the shape of the wonderful large- 
scale irrigation projects (covering one-fifth of the crop area) has 
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apparently reached its limit; it remains to be seen whether the war 
effort will expand the industrialization of India so as to alter 
materially the ratio between agriculture and industry which for 
fifty years has changed littl—75% in agriculture and 10% in 
industry, of which only a half are in “organized”’ industries em- 
ploying more than twenty workers. The war greatly improved the 
trade balance, due to the sharply increased demand for certain 
Indian goods, notably jute, used for sandbags; this has eased the 
controversial rupee exchange situation. Interesting comments are 
made on the so-called money “drain” from India to Britain, and 
on the influence of tariff policies and British direction of industry, 
the pros and cons of the issues involved being admirably summar- 
ized. There is a stimulating chapter on the effect of Indian na- 
tionalism of external relationships, especially the discriminatory 
legislation against the admission of India to entry and political 
rights in (for example) Kenya and sundry Dominions; Canada has 
been less open-minded and ready to open her doors to Indians than 
Australia, and much less than New Zealand. The analysis of In- 
dian developments during the present war is excellent and the 
little portrait gallery of Indian leaders illuminating, notably of 
the lesser-known men like Azad, Jinnah and Ambedkar. 
Professor Coupland’s study on Britain and India covers more 
familiar ground, but presents the materials in an eloquent and 
forceful manner. Like the authors of the other pamphlet, he 
recognizes that there have been incidents and trends of policy 
which were mistaken and maybe grievously in error. But the en- 
lightened New Imperialism, based on the ideals of trusteeship 
going back at least to the time of Burke, has made the relationship 
between Britain and India one in which Britishers can take the 
greatest pride. Before England came in contact with India, the 
“soul of India was divided between (the) two faiths and philoso- 
phies of life—a gulf which seems to-day almost as deep as when 
it was first cut so long ago’. Yet under British control the coun- 
try has attained a degree of unity and peace never achieved in 
earlier days; for eighty years “internally, within its long fron- 
tiers or between its many peoples, there has been no war since 
1858”. The English language is the langua franca for peoples who 
speak 222 vernaculars; greatly improved means of communication 
and Western medicine have done much to grapple with plague, 
pestilence and famine. Experts may differ as to whether the 
Macaulay policy was altogether wise of foisting the English 
ideals of education on the Indians, but indubitably the particular 
ideal of self-government has been taught, and well learned, by the 
intelligentsia: “Indian nationalism was the child of the British 
Raj’; the first Indian National Congress in 1885 received the bless- 
ing of British officialdom—in alluding to “non-officials’”’. Coupland 
might have mentioned the name of Allan Octavian Hume as being 
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virtually the founder of the organization. This is not the place to 
trace the thorny road of constitutional development; Professor 
Coupland reminds us that “the acts of 1909, 1919 and 1935 had 
carried India along the path of freedom to a point which it had 
taken the Dominions twice as long to reach... the last remaining 
obstacles to India’s attainment of actual status were real ones 
and their removal lay mainly in Indian hands’. The constitution 
of 1935 was proving a success as far as provincial self-government 
was concerned, but unhappily the outbreak of war occurred before 
the federal aspects had a fair chance. An excellent informative 
pamphlet on political trends has been written by Mr. Coupland. 


Ay EP: 


TIME TO INQUIRE. How can we restore the Freedom, Oppor- 
tunity and Dignity of the Average Man? By Samuel Crow- 
ther. Toronto: Longmans, Green and Company. 1942. Pp. 
SHS woos 


This is one more in that spate of books on social problems 
which is now pouring from the presses of the world. It is much 
more important as an index of how people are feeling than as an 
example of sound analysis. A good deal of the argument is mud- 
dled; but there is a partial realization that the most important 
support for a great exchange society is the will of its members to 
work honestly and co-operatively inside its framework. For that, 
one can forgive many shortcomings. 

J. L. McD. 


THE COMMON PROBLEM. By William R. Yendall. Toronto: 
The Ryerson Press. 1942. Pp. vit+339. (1.00 paper, 
$2.00 cloth. 


This is an interesting and a stimulating book by a business 
man who can make no sense out of the doctrines of the class war 
whether they are preached by those who take them straight and 
work for the coming of the revolution or by those who prefer them 
watered down and advocate the abolition of the “profit motive’’. 
He has seen that we all form part of a great co-operative society, 
that more has been created by free co-operation and by a con- 
tinuous flow of capital for investment than could be dreamed of 
without them. Because society is an organic whole, those at the 
low end of the income scale are lifted proportionately as much or 
more than the rest of the community and that, in any case, econo- 
mic classes are of shifting membership. No equalitarian shift in 
the distribution of wealth could do half as much for these “under- 
privileged”’ as ten years of normal growth in productivity. 

Unfortunately the book does not stay at this level. There is 
something approaching an inability to see that trade may work 
advantageously across national boundaries as well as within them 
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and to recognize how deeply the Canadian economy is still com- 
mitted to the export market. But for all its shortcomings this is 
still a welcome book. It is a proof that business men are at last 
beginning to think about their relation to the whole society. Let 
us hope that others will follow him. 


J. L. McD. 


HUMOUR 


A TREASURY OF BRITISH HUMOR. Edited by Morris Bishop. 


Pon Longmans, Green & Co. 1942. Pp. xxxiv-+820. 
4.00. 


This volume is a successor to A Sub-Treasury of American 
Humor, which was published by the same firm about a year ago. 
People have been making anthologies since the time of Meleager 
and no anthology, no matter what its subject, has ever satisfied 
everybody. We question whether it has even satisfied its compiler. 
This anthology is no exception to the rule. Had we been Morris 
Bishop we would most certainly have included extracts from auth- 
ors he has excluded, and excluded certain authors from whose work 
‘he has made selections. But, for all that, A Treasury of British 
Humor is a remarkable feat. British humour is often notoriously 
difficult for an American to appreciate; so is American humour for 
an Englishman. Punch is often quite unintelligible to an intelli- 
gent American, or to a fairly intelligent Scotsman; so is the New 
Yorker to a cultured Englishman. But here we have an American 
who not only appreciates British humour, but has a subtle appreci- 
ation of it, so subtle an appreciation that we are almost afraid that 
neither his nor its subtlety will be fully appreciated by less subtle 
readers. But that will be their fault, not his. 

Humour is an odd thing. One can laugh at a joke to-day and 
find the same joke stale to-morrow. One person can see humour 
in an anecdote or a situation; another cannot. Types of humour 
are constantly changing. We still find entertainment in The 
Ingoldsby Legends, in the humour poems of Thomas Hood, in 
Southey and Byron, in Scott and Keats; but Lamb’s puns, Jerrold’s 
quibbles, and Moore’s conceits we find impossible. The antholo- 
gist of humour has, perhaps, the most difficult task of all the in- 
dustrious tribe of literary collectors. 

The aim of an anthology is to interest, to distract, to entertain, 
or to amuse. Professor Bishop remarks, very wisely, that one of 
the principles that guided him in making his selections was to omit 
the “old standard comic pieces that everyone knows’. That ex- 
plains why certain authors have been omitted. We would have 
called the extracts fromMy Lady Nicotine, however, standard but 
not comic pieces, for that book, as a whole, is one of the dullest 
Barrie ever wrote. His most humorous passages were written in 
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the Thrums vernacular. He knew his own people best and was at 
his happiest when interpreting them. His English humour is 
artificial, ground out for English and American consumption. It 
is unfortunate that much of Barrie’s humour, like the humour of 
Galt and Moir, William Alexander and Grassic Gibbon, is written 
in the vernacular, for ever since John Knox began writing his con- 
troversial pamphlets, the Scottish vernacular has been on the de- 
cline and every year fewer people take the trouble to acquire or 
understand it. 

But if we miss many old friends in this collection we make 
many new acquaintances. Mr. Bishop is catholic in his tastes, 
although he cannot abide Sterne and is no friend of Lamb’s. Per- 
haps he should re-read Imperfect Sympathies. There is another 
point. The maker‘of an anthology of humour must be more than, 
a mere collector of the humour of others; he must be a humorist 
himself. That, Mr. Bishop is. He counsels his readers thus: “If 
you are dissatisfied I can only suggest, with all goodwill, that you 
make your own anthology. You will find it a delightful occupation, 
and a shield against the world’s woe and evil.” Anyone who has 
ever tried to make an anthology knows how delightful and how 
really simple and easy the task is! welye 


SCIENCE 


POPULAR MATHEMATICS. By Denning Miller. Toronto: 
Longmans. Pp. xi+616. $4.75. 


This is not a text-book nor does it resemble any of the current 
popularizations of mathematics or science, written by experts in 
these subjects. It differs also from the mathematics refresher 
books which have appeared in such numbers as a result of the war. 
The author, who is the son of the novelist Alice Duer Miller, under- 
takes to make a “story”? out of mathematics. He explains in the 
blurb that he had majored in mathematics during a four-year 
course in college and that the book was written “in an effort to 
explain to my wife and a few friends the fundamental beauty and 
universality of the subject’. 

Only two or three features of the book need be mentioned for 
the benefit of readers of the Quarterly. It is written in the free and 
and easy style of a story writer, with a plentiful sprinkling of slang. 
The most meritorious features of the book, in the reviewer’s opin- 
ion, are its historical references and its illustrative material in 
the form of metaphors and analogies such as any live teacher has 
at his command. But, the excessive verbosity of the book run- 
ning to over 600 pages, makes a reader long for the conciseness 
and economy of statement of a good text-book. For one whose ex- 
posure to mathematics in school has left him with muddled and 
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confused ideas—and for such the book is presumably intended— 
it may be questioned whether he would not turn with relief from 
the prolix discussions here given to some standard text on the sub- 
ject. 

In a popular presentation one may excuse the lack of mathe- 
matical rigour and from this point of view most of the inexacti- 
tudes in the treatment of elementary topics are not serious. The 
case is different, however, in the chapter on the calculus which is 
labelled, characteristically, “The brightest pebble on the beach.” 
Here the fundamental notions of the subject are presented in a 
manner so unscientific that one can only hope that the book will 
not fall into the hands of students who are struggling by them- 
selves with this branch of mathematics. NM 


IMPERIALISM AND FREEDOM 


ARE EMPIRES DOOMED? IMPERIALISM AND THE PEO- 
PLE’S WAR. By Lionel Gelber. The Contemporary Af- 
fairs Series, No. 17. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. Pp. 32. 
40 cents. 


This is the latest addition to the excellent series published 
under the auspices of the Canadian Institute of International Af- 
fairs. Mr. Gelber has already shown himself to be a realistic and 
forceful thinker on the problems of world relations in our time and 
in this pamphlet has things to say which are very relevant to the 
thought of many Canadians on the vexed question of Imperialism. 
There has been much discussion on the matter. Many voices have 
been raised. Opinion is confused. Terms are ill-defined. Facts 
are forgotten or ignored. The very word ‘imperialism’, in the 
minds of many, is a word of ill-fame, providing an epithet of poli- 
tical abuse. Mr. Gelber is not frightened by it, nor is he fright- 
ened of the implications of an Anglo-American friendship which 
in the eyes of its detractors and in the view of our enemies is 
merely old Imperialism writ large. 

Mr. Gelber urges a more realistic view. He repudiates the 
current tendency to make an antithesis between power and ideal- 
ism and to equate power with evil. Such sentimentality may revive 
an appeasement productive of final catastrophe for the forces of 
freedom. The association of freedom and the force necessary to 
preserve it against the challenge of alternative creeds is one which 
Mr. Gelber holds to be the basic condition of order in the world if 
that order is to be one of our making. The enemy does not propose 
to build a new order with the materials of his own dismantlement. 
He has taught us enough of realism for us to learn the lesson. Mr. 
Gelber states the case with the authority of an historian, the flu- 
ency of an advocate. He deserves a wide reading. 


Wie Goch: 
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THE DISCOVERY OF FREEDOM: MAN’S STRUGGLE 
AGAINST AUTHORITY. By Rose Wilder Lane. To- 
ronto: Longmans, Green and Company. Pp. 262. $3.00. 


This book explains the War as a clash between tyranny and 
freedom and translates the American Revolution into World Revo- 
lution. “Five generations of Americans have led the Revolution, 
and the time is coming when Americans will set the whole world 
free.” This conclusion follows a somewhat breathless account of 
world history interpreted as a struggle against Authority which 
received a mortal wound in 1776 but yet awaits the coup de grace. 
There is, perhaps a tendency to overstate the case, to equate poli- 
tical and economic progress with laisser-faire, and to conelude 
sweepingly. State education, for instance, is regarded as a disas- 
trous departure from the evident excellencies attained by private 
schools. “American schooling is now compulsory, enforced by the 
police and controlled by the State (that is, by the politicians in 
office) and paid for by compulsory taxes. The inevitable result is 
to postpone a child’s growing-up. He passes from the authority 
of his parents to the authority of the police.” It is to be doubted 
whether the antithesis between freedom and organization is nowa- 
days quite so acute in the minds of most people. 

W, E.G, 
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ERIODICALS, said the cautious announcement with 

which the first number of Queen’s Quarterly opened, “do 
not last very long, in Canada.” Nevertheless, the promoters 
believed that since the fortnightly college Journal preferred to 
chronicle the “fleeting phases of campus and corridor’, there 
was room for the new Quarterly. It would try to “represent 
the thought and life of the University”, maintain touch with 
the Founders and their successors, with benefactors and gradu- 
ates, and with “‘the brotherhood of other universities”. Fur- 
ther, the promoters believed that if the Quarterly was to be a 
success, “if it is even to survive ... it cannot be an organ for 
any sect or system’ —its pages would be open to varying 
opinions, and every contributor would be responsible for what 
he had written. 


Starting with these ideas, then, the Quarterly carried on, 
and, despite the implied fear of its promoters that it might die 
young, it will have attained, in July 1943, the honourable age 
of fifty years. It could of course be argued that if it had not 
moved with the times, in manner and content, it could not 
have survived so long. On the other hand it must not be 
assumed that the first editors had any idea that the Quarterly 
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could not, or would not, change with changing conditions in 
the University—indeed the same year which saw the begin- 
nings of the Quarterly (1893) saw also the beginnings of the 
teaching of applied science in Queen’s. 


During its first years, the Quarterly’s contributors were 
almost all either members of staff or Kingston friends of 
Queen’s. John Watson wrote on “The Middle Ages and the 
Reformation”, and.on “Dante and Mediaeval Thought’; 
Macnaughton described the presentation of the drama in 
ancient Greece; Fletcher wrote ten pages on “Cicero as pro- 
Consul”. Not a few articles were papers which had been read 
before the Kingston Historical Society; they dealt with early 
Anglicanism and early Presbyterianism in the district, and 
with kindred subjects. R. V. Rogers, who was the first non- 
Presbyterian trustee of Queen’s, contributed articles in a some- 
what lighter vein—“How to get married” and “How to get 
divorced” were two of them. They were notes on legal de- 
cisions, with his own comments. 'T. R. Glover, who came to 
(ueen’s in October, 1896, had Latin verse, and an article on 
“Greek Commerce and Trade Routes’, in the January 1897 
issue. In the next three years the Quarterly printed various 
papers by Glover which were later published by Cambridge 
as Life and Letters in the Fourth Century—the first of the 
author’s many books from that press. Some of these early 
articles were of portentous length: Watson on “Gnostic Theo- 
logy” filled twenty-six and sixteen pages in two successive 
issues. Glover on “Sulpicius Severus” ran to twenty-three 
pages, some 9,000 words—to-day the Quarterly’s rule is “up 
to 8,000 words’’. 


The medical men had a greater share of the Quarterly’s 
space, in its first years, than they afterwards had. Dr. John 
Herald and Dr. Herbert Saunders wrote of the length of 
medical courses, and about the Medical Council. Dr. Kenneth 
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Fenwick’s address to the medical students, in the April 1895 
issue, is an account of a tour of American hospitals, with a 
special reference to his kind reception by Dr. William Osler 
at Johns Hopkins, Baltimore. Dr. C. K. Clarke, the alienist, 
contributed articles on different phases of the problem of 
mental disease, one, of course, being its heavy cost to the tax- 
payer. 

Science, too, was prominent, both generally and in its 
practical applications to life and work. Dr. A. P. Knight 
wrote on “Species”; James Fowler on “Vegetable Physio- 
logy”. Dr. Goodwin’s studies of electrical developments read 
oddly to-day—electric lighting, electric railways and the tele- 
phone were still new in the 1890’s. He thought that the elec- 
tric furnace promised “to become useful” in smelting ores. 
About 1900, S. A. Mitchell began his series of accounts of ob- 
servations of total eclipses of the sun, the latest of them are 
quite recent. N.F. Dupuis, as the chief protagonist of science 
in Queen’s, was of course the most prolific contributor in that 
field. He wrote papers on many subjects, from astronomy 
down to others much less recondite. In 1895, he alleged that 
“the rise of the Bicycle and its influence in human affairs... 
can be equalled only by the modern applications of electricity”’. 
The bicycle, Dupuis considered, was “faster and cheaper 
than the best of horses’; he set out minute mathematical 
calculations of gear ratios and other details. In an article on 
“Binocular Vision’, in 1898, Dupuis enlarged upon the won- 
ders of the stereopticon. ‘This remarkable instrument’, he 
wrote, would bring “to our firesides . . . the scenes of beauty 
and wonder to be found . . . throughout this wide world”, 
giving the pleasure of sight-seeing “without one tithe of the 
expense and discomfort incident to travel’. 


Throughout its life the Quarterly has published com- 
ments upon “Current Events”; it was announced in the first 
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number that these would be “notices of the principal subjects 
upon which the public mind, especially in our own Empire and 
in the United States, is exercised”. ‘The sweep of these notes, 
at the outset, was wide indeed—in the first number Principal 
Grant wrote on the Irish Question, Welsh disestablishment, 
the Russian threat to India, Australian finance, the World’s 
Fair at Chicago, the Behring Sea arbitration, and other topics, 
as well as upon Canadian affairs. He filled thirteen pages, set 
in smaller type than was the rest of the new periodical, and 
‘running to some 6,500 words. 


Grant had some favourite “current” topics. He came 
back again and again to “The Eastern Question’, and to 
French politics. “When France is quiet, the prospect for 
peace in Europe is good,” he wrote, and he was disturbed by 
the French entente with Russia, calling it “ostentatious sub- 
servience to the Czar”. It was not long, however, till he was 
noting the wild ways of the Kaiser, though Englishmen, he 
wrote, “should never forget that so many ancient and sacred 
ties unite them to Germany that war is not to be thought of 
between the two peoples’. Other topics in these years were 
Venezuela, the Italian defeat at Adowa, the Jameson raid, the 
war in South Africa. Grant believed, in July 1900, that 
though the Boers would certainly be defeated, they would not 
surrender — “they love freedom more than life’, and after 
defeat would “renew the struggle . . . should it be five or fifty 
years hence’. The Union of South Africa could not then be 
foreseen. 


“Current Events” served Grant as a vehicle for much 
didactic writing on Canadian politics. Our leaders were to do 
thus and so. Grant was a little inclined to scold, at times, on 
such subjects as “the insane greed of corporations” and their 
pressure upon government. He called the party system 
“clumsy’’—“party as a means is necessary, but party as an 
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end is civil war...’ He was severe on “corruption, condoned 
by Cabinet ministers’”—‘‘the cancer is very deep”. 


Though Grant, down to his last years, wrote most of these 
notes, others had some share in them. Adam Shortt wrote 
salutary things about the prevailing overstatement of the ad- 
vantages of “the North-West”, particularly in the C.P.R.’s 
propaganda. Shortt knew what he was talking about, for he 
had lived with western ranchers and farmers. In 1894, he 
thought that Ottawa’s attempts—which are still going on—to 
reconcile freedom of trade with protection, must “make the 
gods laugh, or weep’. Cappon sometimes wrote on British 
affairs—in 1899 he had a long article on the career of Joseph 
Chamberlain—but his chief subject was education, upon which 
he held the traditional Scottish view of the value of classical 
and humanistic studies. 


Dupuis used the Quarterly to fight against this tradition. 
“The Classics are dead and fossilized,” he wrote, they belonged 
to “a lower stage of development” having “little connection 
with the civilized world to-day.” Nor did he respect tradi- 
tion in his own field of mathematics, he would not teach geo- 
metry from Euclid, but wrote his own text-book. It is sur- 
prising, therefore, to find Dupuis, at a somewhat later period, 
defending the traditional British standards of measurement 
against the pressure of the metric system. “The metre as a 
standard cannot be shown to possess any advantage whatever 
over the foot or yard.” 


Through all this—classics, philosophy, medicine, science, 
politics—music and the arts struggled for recognition. The 
first issue of the Quarterly contained a plea for a lectureship in 
music, a plea that went long unheeded. A drama called “The 
Shulemite’’, a paraphrase of the Book of Canticles, appeared 
in the second volume. Lois Saunders contributed articles on 
different poets, as well as some of her own clever translations 
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from the German, and of favourite passages in Dante. It 
might surprise Sir Edward Peacock, to-day, to find that forty- 
odd years ago he had written an article for the Quarterly on 
“Interpretation of Life by Modern Poets”. John Macnaugh- 
ton wrote verse; and Frederick George Scott’s work appeared 
for the first time in 1898, in a review of “The Unnamed Lake 
and other poems”. Here, from the early pages of the Quar- 
terly, are the first and sixth of seven stanzas entitled “The 
Thousand Islands’: 


’*Tis here, ’tis there a dot, 
A lovely spot, 
With beauty fraught. 
For painter’s easel what a scene, 
For poet’s fancy what a dream, 
Ye islands seem. 


And in your channels deep, 
Which fret and sweep, 
Or rest in sleep, 
The perch and sun-fish flash their sides 
With richest gold of sunbeam dyed, 
And pickerel hide. 


In its first years the Quarterly printed a variety of ex- 
‘cerpts, used, apparently, to fill in the foot of the page at the 
end of an article. Quotations from Lessing, Ruskin, Brown- 
ing, Hazlitt, Schiller, Saint-Beuve, Machiavelli, follow religi- 
ous, scientific or classical writings. Another division which did 
not long survive was called “Critical Notes”. Cappon on 
Shelley, Macnaughton on the chief doctrine of Aeschylus, 
Shortt on the basis of economic value, were among them. Book 
reviews, at first, were very few—occasionally there were none 
at all; in any case they were chiefly notes of theological or his- 
‘torical works, or of text-books. For some fourteen years the 
Annual Reports of the University were printed in the July 
issue of the Quarterly, the last was in 1906. 
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After Grant’s death in 1902, the Quarterly was reorgan- 
ized. It had been established by a group of stockholders, 
headed by Chancellor Fleming and Principal Grant; this 
group subscribed funds to start publication. The stockholders 
were nominally in control of the periodical, and they did (for 
a time) hold an annual meeting. In reality, however, the con- 
trol was in Grant’s hands as editor-in-chief; he had eight of 
his colleagues, two for each issue, as assistants. In 1902, then, 
a “business manager” was appointed, and a large “consulting 
committee’, which included, besides five Queen’s men, Dr. W. 
Clark of Trinity, Dr. John Davidson of the University of New 
Brunswick, R. A. (Sir Robert) Falconer of Pine Hill, Archi- 
‘bald MacMechan of Dalhousie, and lLieutenant-Colonel 
Reade, commandant of the Royal Miltary College—a truly - 
catholic collection of talent. The Quarterly called itself, then 
and for many years afterwards, “a magazine devoted to Sci- 
-ence and Literature’; to put Science first was certainly a re- 
versal of emphasis. 
| The “business manager” resigned after a year or two, and 
the old arrangement was resumed, except that an “associate 
editor’ was named. There was no control such as Grant had 
exercised. Not unnaturally, the Quarterly suffered — both 
from the “business” interlude and from lack of supervision. 
| A university publication, even in the expanding Canada 
of the early 1900’s, was hardly the proper medium for illus- 
trated articles on “The Portland Cement Industry”, “Paper 
_Making”’, “Farm tools and their manufacture”’, or “The Cana- 
dian Locomotive Company”. One or two of them, at least, 
would have come better from the companies themselves, as 
“Straight advertising” —perhaps bound with the directors’ re- 
port of a successful year’s operations. Fortunately, these 
commercial articles were but a short-lived phase.. Even while 
they were being published, the traditional type — literary, 
religious, scientific — continued to predominate. 
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One noticeable change, at this time, was the decreasing 
proportion of contributors from the staff of Queen’s. In the 
volume for 1903-’04, only one article in three, and in one issue 
only a single article in a total of eight, came from the profes- 
sors. Some of the new contributors were Principal Hutton, 
Professor Harrower of Aberdeen, and Professor Stockley of 
Ottawa College. Dr. Rutherford of McGill — the late Lord 
Rutherford—contributed reviews of scientific books. 


This preponderance of non-Queen’s writers was only 
temporary. In the years from 1905 to 1914, many new staff 
names are to be found: EK. F. Scott jomed Jordan in the field 
of religion; W. B. Anderson (later at Manchester and now at 
Cambridge) together with Mitchell and Callander, reinforced 
the classics; Morison and W. L. Grant, and after them Duncan 
McArthur, wrote on Canadian history; Skelton, L. W. Gill, 
Alexander Macphail contributed at intervals; A. L. Clark 
began to write on scientific subjects. 

During the years 1902-’12 the Quarterly published many 
articles which were of little interest outside the constituency 
of Queen’s, and of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. They 
were written by Principal Gordon, as well as by Jordan, 
Cappon, and others, and they were concerned with the long- 
drawn-out negotiations which led to the separation of Queen’s 


from the Church. 


In “Current Events’, Cappon took over Grant’s role in 
the discussion of British and international affairs. In 1904, 
writing about the war between Russia and Japan, he made a 
comment which is interesting to-day. “The Jap”, he wrote, 
“stands astride of two different phases of civilization ... feudal 
loyalty and devotion . .. modern science. Fancy the clansmen 
of old, Glengarrys and Lochiels, with guns of seven miles 
range... You cannot yet focus the Jap in your mental 
vision.” It is curious, to-day, to read his words on the suf- 


| 
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fragettes—“shrill feminine voices . . . rising plaintively into 
the stormy air of political discussion”. In Canadian affairs, 
Cappon deplored our lack of self-criticism, quoting sarcastic- 
ally the opinions of prominent “self-made” business men on 
“the education of youth’. As time went on, others took a 
share — Skelton, John Marshall, Swanson, A. S. Ferguson, 
W. L. Grant. There was much discussion of a navy for 
Canada. Overshadowing all, as “1914” approached, was what 
Skelton had called, in 1911, “forebodings of North Sea Arma- 
geddons’”’. | 


On the whole, the Quarterly held up rather successfully 
through the difficult war years. There were of course many 
articles on the war itself and on developments which could at 
last be bluntly said to have led up to it. But sound writing 
on Canadian history, on science and religion, on education 
and teaching, continued to appear. There was also some verse. 

In “Current Events’, during these years, the war was 
predominant. Cappon thought, after reading the New York 
Staatszeitung’s outpourings about the war and its blessings, 
in the autumn of 1914, that the Germans had “‘lost their sense 
of reality and logic alike”. Much ink was used on Bernhardi, 
Reventlow, the Dardanelles, coalition in Britain, conscription, 
Kitchener vs. Northcliffe, Jutland, Verdun, the Russian revo- 
lution, the German offensive of March 1918, and finally the 
problems of the peace settlement. 

After the war, especially in 1920, there were accounts of 
various phases of it as they had been seen by Queen’s men— 
Morison wrote about Allenby’s campaigns, for example. 


_ Skelton discussed Canadian federal finance, and E. F.. Scott 


contributed an article on the war’s effect upon literature and 


learning. 
This year 1920, in the story of Queen’s Quarterly, may 


hardly be allowed to pass without mention of the disappear- 
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ance, with its April issue in that year, of The University Maga- 
zine. When it was established in 1907, replacing The McGill 
University Magazine (founded in 1901), it was put under the 
control of a committee representing McGill, Toronto, and 
Dalhousie universities. Queen’s Quarterly had declined to 
join, having been first in the field; so, in 1920, the Quarterly 
was again left alone, as it had been from 1893 to 1901. (Both 
Dalhousie and Toronto have since 1920 set up their own quar- 
terly publications, but Queen’s Quarterly remains by a wide 
margin the senior publication of its kind in Canada.) 


Adam Shortt, who had then been in Ottawa as Civil Serv- 
ice Commissioner for ten years or more, contributed in 1920-21 
two articles—‘“‘Recollections of Queen’s’”. One point which he 
made was that the Quarterly, in its early years, was thoroughly 
in keeping with the Queen’s of that time. If it was on the 
whole a little solemn—well, there were no novels in the Uni- 
versity’s library, he wrote. Shortt was a competent witness; 
he had been professor of Political Science for two years when 


the Quarterly was established. 


Now it is rather doubtful whether a similar opinion could 
be given to-day, looking back over the files, about the Quar- 
terly in the 1920’s. Not that it was without merit—despite 
the rather doubtful inclusion of an article on the prowess of 
the rugby team. It published studies in Canadian history by 
W. L. Grant, Sandwell, William Smith of the Dominion 
Archives, and others; there were articles on, various aspects 
of science, by James Miller, S. A. Mitchell, H. T. Barnes of 
McGill; in literature there were critical appraisals of Conrad, 
Henry Adams, Thoreau, Hardy, Gibbon, Samuel Butler. 
There was poetry by A. EH. Housman, as well as by Canadians, 
among whom were Wilfrid Campbell, J. EK. H. Macdonald, 
Carleton Stanley, Watson Kirkconnell, Duncan Campbell 
Scott. “Current Events” included a prophetic warning of 
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the growth of Japanese Imperialism by Morison (1922), an 
article by A. E. Zimmern on the Washington Conference, and 
much sound comment on questions of the day by McArthur, 
Mackintosh, Jordan, Skelton, A. S. Ferguson. Book reviews 
were increasing in number and covered a wider field. Never- 
theless there was a feeling among the senior men at Queen’s 
that the Quarterly of the 1920’s was not a success, and that it 
had little influence. 


A committee of the Trustees of Queen’s, after much con- 
sultation with the editorial committee of the Quarterly, 
reported to the Board at its annual meeting in May 1928. The 
committee’s recommendations, which were adopted, were: first, 
that an editor-in-chief be appointed, and that he be paid for 
his services; second, that the editorial committee should con- 
sist of four members from the staff and four correspondents— 
in Winnipeg, Ottawa, Toronto and Montreal; third, that con- 
tributors should be paid; fourth, that the annual subscription 
be raised to two dollars. Other recommendations, which 
became visible at the end of 1928, were a new cover and a new 
font of type. Finally, a fifth number was added to Volume 
XXXV, 1927-28; since then, from 1929, the volumes of the 
Quarterly have corresponded to the calendar year. The 
present sequence of dating the four numbers—Spring, Sum- 
mer, Autumn, Winter—was not reached, however, until 1934. 
In the interval there was a curious variety of experimental 
dating. Beginning with the last issue of 1928, the Quarterly 
has borne the sub-title “A Canadian Review”. The only 
change in these arrangements of 1928 is that the editorial 
committee is once more composed of members of staff, active 
or retired, together with the chairman of the Board of Trus- 
tees. 


More “outside” names began to appear in the Quarterly 
immediately after this reorganization, though members of staff 
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have contributed to every number. In 1929, George Glasgow 
of the Contemporary, Professor Henderson of Aberdeen, and 
J. A. Spender, were contributors. Later came Owen D. 
Young, H. Granville-Barker, George Harper of Princeton 
and Leslie Bishop of The Oxford Outlook. ‘There was a 
tendency towards shorter articles, and there was increased 
variety in their content. More verse was published—some of 
the new contributors were Eden Phillpotts, Lawrence Binyon, 
Walter de la Mare, John Drinkwater, Humbert Wolfe, Ed- 
mund Blunden and Lord Dunsany. Among Canadian poets 
there were Charles G. D. Roberts, E. J. Pratt, George Her- 
bert Clarke and others. To hold the scales even, the Quarterly 
printed a delightful paper by G. G. Sedgewick, on “disillus- 
ioned poetry’—and there was Kenneth Colville’s saying, “It 
is distressingly difficult for the elderly reader to appreciate the 
poetry of his younger contemporaries.” A healthy sign was 
an increase in articles definitely critical of things Canadian, 
especially education. Sandwell wrote of our ultra-sensitive- 
ness, and Eric Duthie discussed illiteracy among university 
freshmen—and “freshettes”. The Quarterly first published 
fiction in 1932—a sketch by Frederick Philip Grove; from 
that time there has been fiction in almost every number. In 
all these things it is not difficult to discern the influence of Sir 
“Wilham Fyfe, who as W. H. Fyfe was Principal of Queen’s 
from 1930 to 1936. 

Modern science has had its place—J. A. Gray wrote on 
television, Graham Spry on national broadcasting, and there 
was another account of an eclipse of the sun, by S. A. 
Mitchell. ‘Current Events’ — called “Public Affairs” from 
1934—ran the gamut of the topics of the 1930’s; the Ottawa 
Conference, the St. Lawrence Seaway, the depression, the vic- 
tory of Bennett and his defeat in 1935. “What does modern 
Germany want?’, asked one of the writers in 1933. In the 
years immediately past, “Public Affairs” has consisted, usu- 


| 
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ally, of definite discussion of one or two problems, rather than 
a running commentary upon many subjects, as in earlier 
years. Book reviews, in the Quarterly of to-day, have greatly 
increased in number; not the least interesting are those signed 
“N. M.”, sent by Principal Micklem of Mansfield College, 
Oxford, formerly a professor in Queen’s Theological College. 


This, then, in brief outline, is the story of the first half- 
century of Queen's Quarterly. Like everything else at 
Queen’s during his principalship, its early years were domi- 
nated by Grant. After his death, for a short time, it lent 
itself overmuch to commerce—was it perhaps nothing but the 
prevailng mood of expansion? The development of later 
years have been shown with reference to the steps taken to 
improve the Quarterly, and to the material published as a 
result of changes in policy. Does the inclusion of a good deal 
of work by well-known writers from overseas belie its sub- 
title—‘‘A Canadian Review? More important than an answer 
to that question, surely, is the fact that the editorial board’s 
announcement, in every issue, invites new writers to submit 
their work. The Quarterly will continue its efforts thus to 
stimulate Canadian writing—descriptive, historical, imagina- 
tive, critical—and to keep alive and growing, in our competi- 
tive commercial life, a rea] interest in the things of the mind. 


EXPERIMENTS IN EDUCATION 
By LANE Cooper 


HILOSOPHIA has a pagan name, but this living thng 
has been converted, and so philosophy to-day involves an 
idea that, while not so very novel, must yet ever by lovers be 
learning be learned anew: the idea of the brotherhood of man 
proceeding from the fathernood of God. This idea, no doubt, 
was implicit in the doctrine of the Pythagorean brotherhood, 
from whom the word ‘philosophy’ came down. It was explicit 
in the attitude of Socrates and his group, and hence in Plato. 
But the doctrine of the brotherhood of man in all his races is 
not characteristic of a paganism old and in its place, nor yet 
of paganism new, belated, dead. The concept shows itself m 
ancient pagan writers only as they come near in thought, and 
to the birth of Christianity. Thus Paul could quote a recent 
pagan, Aratus, to an audience at Athens; ‘For we too are his 
offspring’. There, at the Areo, gus, we see the new Greek 
paganism of its day converted tu our religion; coming alive; 
a very different thing from the new paganism of our day (‘new 
humanism’ some may call it), a spectre spreading death in our 
world only to disappear again. For the source of the doctrine 
of the immortal brotherhood of man through the fatherhood 
of God is Christianity. And the experimentalist in education — 
who does not believe in that idea is a pagan. 

Let us therefore call the first great experiment in educa- 
tion the pagan or Hellenic, and the second, most significant of 
all, the school of Christ and his disciples. These two we take 
to represent expertentia, the thing which really teaches man. 
Experientia docet. 

First let us take ‘experiments in education’ not in a 
broader way, but in the usual sense of novelties, as signifying 
slight variations from the recent past. In that sense, if they 
count at all, they are mostly dangerous and bad, as any change 
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that is based on a superficial study of the recent past is bad; 
for that is no study of the past at all. The past means the 
sum of human experience, not the past ten years, or any other 
decade cut off from all that went before it. Plato, greatest 
of the pagan teachers, is on principle against change in the 
State and education; he aims at conservation and fulfilment; 
for education is the means of causing a good age of the nation 
to stand. By etymology the State is that which stands when 
it is strong through education; then the families that compose 
it are held together by religion; then religious training fights 
divorce, and fights successfully against the other main dis- 
ruptive element in society, the power of graft. 


Well, then, experiments are dangerous in education. It is 
a fearful thing to be responsible for the education of boys and 
girls, young men and women, to whom, as we the elders keep 
dying, we shall entrust the welfare of that State which shall 
not fall, but stand. It is a fearful thing to disregard experi- 
ence and try sophistical experiments with human souls. 


Who is to judge of what is good and what is bad in our 
procedure? First of all, the man who is himself well educated, 
the productive scholar who really controls some branch of 
learning, like Greek or Latin, history or mathematics, from 
the bottom up. The colleges of an older generation were for- 
tunate in having for their leaders clergymen who studied 
grammar, so that they spoke and wrote their native tongue 
with a measure of correctness, and who could read in Hebrew 
what comes next to the book of first importance in the world, 
and could read the most important book of all as it was writ- 
ten, the New Testament. Those presidents studied the Old 
Testament in Hebrew, and the New Testament in Greek. 
They knew Greek and Latin well enough to be aware that 
nobody can get anywhere with either in a year. Furthermore, 
those educated men, in talking about humanism or humanities, 
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in other words mankind and human education, would never 
fail to mention God. 


What more can be required of any leader in the field of 
education? He must know the history of the subject he has 
taken for his special study; he must know his subject also in 
relation to other subjects. In particular, if his subject be a 
physical science, he must have some knowledge of the sciences 
which we call ethical—philosophy, for instance, and, above all 
else, theology. For the Greeks, for Socrates and Plato, and 
for Aristotle too, philosophy means first of all theology. Get 
your experimenter, if you can, to read the Laws of Plato. 


The teacher-leader must know also where to look for ex- 
periments. Where is that? It is, as already suggested, the 
great field of history, and not just the recent past. The ex- 
periments, good and bad, have all been made, not once but 
often, over and over-again. We find them all in the more dis- 
tant past, which is the greater part of history, the part which 
does not fluctuate and change appearance beneath the very 
eyes of the observer; as the present changes while we watch it 
slipping, and we cannot see it steadily till it is far behind. 
In studying that greater past we must select the good experi- 
ments, which are few, the good experience which, though rare, 
persists; for sadly we must now admit that education generally 
never has been good, but always mostly bad, with results more 
often disappointing. In the history of education, the bright 
spots are few, like oases in a vast Sahara. We think of Attic 
education as a good spot, an oasis; but Plato did not think it so. 
Like his teacher, Socrates, Plato thought Greek education to 
be bad, Sophistical. So Christ thought the training given by 
the Scribes and Pharisees, the Hebrew Sophists, was evil 
training; and worst of all were the piety Sadducees, who 
did not believe in immortality. 
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_ Thus the training in the Academy of Plato was a healthful 
spot in a desert; and the training in the Lyceum of Aristotle 
was another bright spot in human history. Again, the uni- 
versity of Plato, the Academy, had the vigour to live nine 
hundred years, till Justinian closed the schools of Athens in 
529, when Benedict founded another system which survived in 
the schools of the Middle Ages, survives to-day, and will sur- 
vive the unmoral, unreligious ‘humanism’ of our time. 


In the realm of experience, that which is most neglected 
__ by ‘humanists’ and professors of ‘education’ is the actual qual- 
tty of great teachers and the way they worked with pupils. 
_ Thus Plato was the greatest scholar of his time, yet little has 
been done to show us what went on from day to day in his 
Academy. Thus Milton was the greatest scholar among our 
English poets, and for much of his life a practical teacher, but 
we do not find experimenters now profiting by his scheme, or 
by his methods and aims in practice. In our time only a few 
persons have tried to teach as Milton taught. The devotees of 
‘pedagogy’ do not recommend his way of teaching boys of ten. 
But since teaching is not what persons who do not know the 
art may think it is; since mainly it is not an inborn gift, but 
mainly a bundle of tricks to be learned from anybody who 
has them, or from a few; then anyone who wishes to advance 
good learning and living had best come to grips with Milton’s 
aims and methods, and try out the tricks that he used with his 
nephews, as set forth in his tract Of Education. 


Here we must note the middle man between Plato and 
Milton, the forgotten man; not Benedict, though he may be 
forgotten, and his Rule is seldom found on ‘Five-foot Shelves’ ; 
and yet for its impact upon European culture and American, 
the Benedictine Rule comes even before the Imitatio Christi 
of Thomas a Kempis, and next to Holy Writ. It lies, how- 
ever, between Christ and Milton; whereas the pagan middle 
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man who is neglected by our ‘humanists’ and sightseers in the 
history of culture is Quintilian, the most practical and helpful 
writer there has been for the teaching of language and litera- 
ture. We do not find his work among the hundred books of 
Lubbock, nor on the shelf of Harvard Classics. So at St. 
John’s College in Maryland, and in Chicago, the whole basis 
of our English civilization as produced by Gregory the Great, 
by his Benedictine missionaries, by Theodore and Hadrian, 
by Cedmon, Bede, and Cynewulf, and by Alfred,—the whole 
foundation of our English culture and American, counts for 
nothing; and with the neglect of Christian culture goes the 
neglect of Quintilian, whose scheme of education was by 
Christians kept alive throughout the Middle Ages, thanks 
largely to Benedictine monks and nuns, and still lives wher- 
ever, as in Scotland, there is any literary education worthy of 
the name. 


Thus, for a recent, much neglected object-lesson Ameri- 
can experimenters in education might well study preparatory 
schools in Scotland. In them must lie one explanation why 
the Scots still contribute to modern culture with a gift far out 
of proportion to their relative fewness in the English-speaking 
world. 


We shall now sketch three or four experiments that have 
eaught the public notice; the fourth is not as novel as the 
others. The first is an experiment in teaching the humanities 
at a great Middle Western university. One may learn true 
and interesting matters from the Syllabus that outlines that 
experiment. Yet I condemn the scheme, not for what it gives, 
but for what it lacks. The man who is responsible for the 
whole experiment is not a scholar, as his greatest predecessor 
emphatically was. Wilham Rainey Harper did know some- 
thing from the bottom up; had great knowledge in detail in 
the most important realm of literary scholarship; and thereby 
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had a base-line for measuring the attainments of other men. 
He thus could build up a faculty without having to judge a 
scholar-teacher by hearsay. Quintilian distinguishes two kinds 
of good teachers, those who have great learnings, and those who, 
with less yet real learning, know the limits of their ignorance. 
The two classes must be found among the leaders who are to 
choose a faculty; and, after all, the wisest man is he who draws 
a sharp line between his knowledge and his ignorance. But the 
leader must have knowledge. The plots and marshallings of 
affairs, says Bacon, come best from those who are learned, a 
remark that certainly applies to planners and plans of educa- 
tion. Next best to being greatly learned, as Plato was when 
he founded his Academy, comes a founder, short of a philo- 
sopher-king, yet adequately learned in a definite realm of 
study, who has at hand a man of greater learning to whom he 
turns for counsel; as Washington had Hamilton at his side, 
and as the founding President of the Johns Hopkins had the 
great scholar and teacher Gildersleeve to help him pick his 
faculty. The clever man whose name I must not mention in 
Gath or in Chicago ts not a leader in any field of learning, nor 
has he a Gildersleeve at hand for counsel; nor does he believe 
that the plots and marshallings of educational affairs come 
best from those who are learned. His Gildersleeve went off 
to Massachusetts. The truth must out that, while professing 
to esteem the Classics, our popular leader has. damaged them 
or let them languish, not yet beyond repair, but they will not 
soon recover at Chicago. The noble institution there illus-. 
trates a bad current tendency which can be seen in the reports 
of the College Board Examinations, the flight, unchecked by 
our guides and great ones, not alone from Greek and Latin and 
ancient history, but from any subjects that are hard, or are 
considered hard; the flight into subjects that are easy, or can 
be made so, as the ‘social sciences’ and other novelties. If 
anybody wants to study political science aright, let him study 
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Greek till he can work with Plato’s Laws in the original. 
Will nobody rise up and say that the science of the ancient 
and chief modern languages is a social science? Or that Gram- — 
mar, which since Priscian has meant Latin Grammar, is his- 
torically the social science above all others? If the study of 
communication between civilized human beings is not a social 
science, we may well inquire, ‘What is?? Conjugate amo. 

Let us turn to experiment number two, the imitation at 
tidewater of Mid-Western number one, which is an imitation 
of a course devised some years ago by Mr. Erskine at Colum- | 
bia University. All three are related:to the older list by Sir 
John Lubbock of one hundred books supposed to be among 
the best. Now it does no harm to read one hundred books, 
some more, some less important, in a sequence purely chrono- 
logical, as Lubbock’s list was not; but the process does not 
constitute a solid education, which does not assume that post 
hoc and propter hoc make a natural or a necessary sequence. 
Nor does.it help the sequence to put the Bible near the middle 
of the list, somewhere between the Birds of Aristophanes and 
The Great Testament of that rascal Francois Villon. For Rus- 
kin, as for Milton, and for all other educated men since pagan- 
ism was transformed by Christianity, the Bible has come at the 
beginning, and has kept its place right through the middle to 
the end. The Bible comes first in the list of Lubbock. A 
course of study and reading is a work of art; the parts are fitted 
to one another and the whole in a natural, or when we can have 
it, a causal sequence. When the temporal order will help the 
student, we use it; otherwise we run counter to it. 


The other part of the tidal scheme is nothing better. You 
study Greek the first year, Latin in the second, French. seem- 
ingly, in the third, and German in the fourth. But experi- 
enced teachers do not find it desirable for a student to begin 
two languages in two successive years, let alone four new 
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languages in four. Let us gladly grant with Andrew D. | 
White, and Goodell, a more knowing authority than he was, 
that a year of Greek is better than no Greek at all. A year 
of it can give you some first-hand contact with the Gospel of 
Saint John. All the same, you get nowhere with Homer, 
Plato, Sophocles, nor yet with the New Testament, unless 
you study Greek for several years. The like is true of Latin. 
The average good student gets somewhere with German in 
two years; one is not enough. There remains French, which 
any normal student can learn to read in a year. 


Manifestly I should grieve to be found fighting those who 
think that they are on the side of the angels. Yet compare 
the advertisement of St. John’s in 1868, when you had to take 
four years of Greek and Latin, and see all the solid studies 
that went with them; compare that scheme as flaunted in the 
catalogue to-day with the present scheme. The two lie cheek 
by jowl for advertising purposes, as if the new were an out- 
growth of the old, and an improvement on it. When you 
examine them, I say that, with regard to Greek and Latin, 
the new is a glib pretentious bluff, and I fear the new leader 


he is a Sophist, not a scholar, nor an educated person of the sort 


demanded by our dreadful times. Further, there are old ex- 
periments stil going on in the South that are doing more for 
a religious Classical education than all these novel lists and 
syllabi. In the South there are health-spots, such as Davidson 
College, where they truly study Greek and Latin still, and do 
not look at Holy Writ as, for substance, an outmoded book, 
the interest of which is now historical in the main. By a 
health-spot we mean an old benign bacterial culture, from 
which a sanative infection keeps spreading out to other places, 
suddenly to kill a billion evil microbes of the sort called educa- 
tional. There are many Southern colleges like that. The 


_ Randolph-Macon Woman’s College'is another good one. In 
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New England, too, there are schools and colleges that have 
not sold their Biblical and Classical inheritance for a mess of 
pseudo-science. | 


We come now to the third great experiment which men 
of fifty, sixty, seventy years have witnessed through much of 
its career. It is the experiment with what is known as 
‘English’, put forward as a substitute for Greek and Latin. 
Perhaps we should not expect too much of ‘English’, as we 
should not expect too much of education as a whole. I think 
well of my own subject when it is welded to, a loving study of 
the Bible and the Classics. But it has become divorced from 
Greek and Latin, and, thus divorced, it has not stemmed the 
wave of barbarism that has swept our country. The teachers 
of English themselves, often innocent of Greek and Latin, are 
seldom duly literate. Public speakers cannot keep the peace 
between a subject in the singular and its verb if a noun in the 
plural comes between them. A hiss at the end of a subject- 
noun like influence will bring a plural predicate. And special- 
ists in economics, anthropology, or chemistry do not know the 
force or the pronunciation of their technical terms, virtually 
all derived from Greek and Latin. Meanwhile huge classes 
in our universities are taught to think, with their teachers, that | 
the English language and literature have existed but six hun- 
dred years, and began with Chaucer. Or else the classes learn 
that the history of English culture lies between pagan limits, 
and runs from Beowwf to Thomas Hardy. But the history 
of English culture up to Chaucer is longer by two hundred 
years than its history after him. And, fortunately, throughout 
the fourteen hundred years of it, the history of our language, 
literature, and culture, has been distinctly Christian. The 
Voice of England (see Osgood’s noble book) is a Christian 
voice. In setting the limits, we had better call a series of liter- 
ary extracts ‘From Cedmon to Kipling’. 
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We come to the great historical experience, our fourth 
experiment, which has lasted long, and worked well. It is 
the educational experience of the English-speaking race, which 
began to be converted from Germanic barbarism into Christ- 
ian civilization by the monks whom Gregory sent from Rome 
to England in the year 597. With the Benedictine Rule they 
brought the Latin Bible, Latin Breviaries, Latin Grammars, 
Virgil; and their successors within a century added Greek and 
Hebrew. If many who love Greek studies more than Latin 
wish that Greek had been the language to convert our Ger- 
manic ancestors, yet we rejoice that the missionaries and 
grammarians brought the Latin alphabet and a good gram- 
mar. That meant grammar in the strictest sense, with syntax. 
Through the influence of Quintilian, pervasive from his time 
to ours, grammar must be taken in the sense most liberal; 
throughout the Middle Ages it meant hterary study, as it still 
rightly means the beginning of all literary study. By literary 
study, the study of belles lettres, letters beautiful, we mean 
that the letter or the grammar. or the syntax, does not kill if 
the spirit give it life. By the literary value of the Bible, there- 
fore, we certainly do not mean an added ornament like paint 
upon the nails and lips; we mean the deepest, fullest sense of 
the vital word that helps us face the death of the body, and 
face eternal life. Death is not new. But perhaps we feel this 
value of the Bible more especially now, when young men, and 
men still in their prime, have died fast, are dying, and will die. 
It is for us a solace if the Bible gives our dying friends a better 
look ahead than the dying Japanese and Germans have 
through any cult of Hitler or Bushido. Coming back to gram- 
mar in the week-day sense, we note that the only students we 
can count upon to write English correctly are those who have 
studied Latin grammar; above all, those who have practised 
Latin composition; plus some few who have perused and 
memorized the English Bible. 
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We turn to our two remaining topics. First, the Acad- 
emy of Plato, which was grounded, like its founder, in his- 
torical experience. What we learn about activities in the 
school is chiefly got by inference. We infer that the Academy 
was founded in the name of some Greek deity as a normal 
feature of incorporation. Further, the Republic and Laws 
reveal the founder as a religious man; the Jews, percetving it, 
called him the Greek Moses, as some have called their Moses 
the Hebraic Plato: To enter the Academy, you had to have 
mathematics, and Greek of course; no doubt the entrants 
mostly brought music; we judge that Plato could and did both 
dance and sing long after middle age. The stripling Aristotle 
had seventeen years of Greek when he enrolled at Athens, and 
probably more mathematics than modern scholars think. Plato 
was a devotee of mathematics, as also a student of law and 
legal history. Further, zoology was cultivated in the school; 
Plato took an active interest in such studies. We know, too, 
that he gave an occasional public lecture; for instance, his dis- 
course upon the nature of The Good. But we believe that 
the instruction in the school mostly took the shape of dialogue 
and not of lectures; that the students prepared themselves by 
studying a text, and then took part in the discussion of it. 
Further, 1t seems that, after preliminary years of groundwork, 
they began to specialize. Aristotle did so; he remained a 
member of the school for twenty years; doubtless specialized 
in one field after another, and gradually broadened out; in 
the end he was both a narrow specialist and a broad one, like 
his master Pkato. For both men, the intimate relation of speci- 
fic studies with philosophy began with Socrates; but the ideal, 
the productive scholar and productive teacher, religious man, 
sharp specialist, broad marshaller of plots and plans in educa- 
tion, was the golden mean in the triad, Plato. 
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And now our last experiment; for we énd where we began, 


with Christ and his disciples. Perhaps they are too seldom 


taken for what they were, a school. Let us not think of them 
as just another school. Precisely because that school was dif- 
ferent from any other school, teachers must turn to it all the 
more when they need guidance, and must model their pro- 
cedure after it; for all men are teachers. Everyone is alter- 
nately pupil and teacher, teacher and pupil; further, every 
time we take another pupil we begin a new experiment, and 
must draw upon experience. As for that Apostolic school, 
there has been nothing like it that was not patterned after it. 
Accordingly, we must, with hope, imagination, love, try to 
fathom what that school was like, and what was done in it. 
Note first that the central group consisted of the right num- 
ber, twelve, for a seminary class. And those disciples did not 
go out to teach until they had a traiing, were converted, 
without loss, but with gain, of personality, were generalized, 
transformed; according to tradition, they had four years of 
training (not two years and seven months). Perhaps we do 


not underrate their spiritual gifts before they entered the 


school; as for other gifts, it is common to think of them as 
mostly fishermen, and hence illiterate. But, on the one hand, 
their talents were developed and ennobled by conference with 
one another as well as with the Master. On the other. while 
in the way of literary knowledge they had much to learn, they 
would not be in Kansas or Nebraska ‘illiterate persons’. The 
Disciples must have been something like the better men and 
boys whom Wordsworth observed in his native region, where 


the children went to church, knew prayers and hymns, and 


were familiar with the Bible. The Disciples, however, were 
more learned than that. When they entered their school, they 
all knew Aramaic, the language of Mary, Joseph, and their 


| children. When the Maiden-Mother listened to an angel, the 
tongue was Aramaic, in which she also chanted the Magnificat. 
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Probably all the family spoke Greek or understood it. When 
Christ wrote on the ground as the woman stood mute before 
him, he could have written words in Aramaic, Greek, or He- 
brew: ‘Nor do I condemn thee’; or: ‘Have mercy’. If his 
pupils had memorized from the liturgy and Hebrew Scrip- 
tures before they came to him, no doubt they went on memor- 
izing, being constantly reminded: ‘Ye have heard it said’. And 
constantly they were warned to ‘search the Scriptures’. Well. 
then, they spoke Aramaic, some or all read Greek, and all read 
Hebrew. The authors of the Gospels and the Acts wrote 
Greek. The Apostle for whom Wordsworth’s college at Cam- 
bridge is named wrote Greek. Before he wrote the Gospel, 
the author of it must have practised composition in that tongue. 


One thing more. The Leader of that school is. called the 
Saviour. He was a conservative. He did not come to wreck 
the old foundations, but to strengthen them, and build upon 
them. By his plan, not a jot or letter of a sound tradition was 
to be destroyed; whatever in the past was good was to be cher- 
ished, in order that He and his disciples might fulfil it. He 
did not say, Away with the commandment, Do not murder, or 
with that other, Do not steal. What he said was, Do not have 
the wish to murder your enemy in your heart, do not have 
adultery and divorce in your heart, or theft or graft. Let us. 
remember also that the school of Christ had music constantly. 
When they supped, they sang a hymn, a Hebrew Psalm. On 
the Cross the Sufferer said or sang Psalm 22. So Milton as 
he approached his end, suffering from an agonizing malady, 
kept up his spirit by singing; and, like the Covenanters burn- 
ing at the stake, no doubt he sang from the Psalms. You may 
test the values of good literature by what it does for you at 
Canterbury or Hong-Kong. 


The trouble with most schemes of education is that they 
blink the important thing, though it is right before their eyes. 
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Our scheme of public education in America is an unreligious 
scheme. The best thing that ever came to this earth was Chris- 
tianity. What do we do with it in school? Here is a book 
called The Imitation of Christ, ascribed: to Thomas & Kempis, 
in the first division of the list of Lubbock. For influence upon 
Western culture it comes next after the Benedictine Rule; 
this incomparable poem on the nature of Man was held in the 
highest esteem by Auguste Comte; Fontenelle referred to it 
as cé livre, le plus beau qui soit parti de la main d’un homme. 
It is not found in Stringfellow Barr’s List of Great Books. 
Our universities do have chapels and the like attached to them; 
but it 1s rumoured that in academic houses of religion the word 
God is seldom mentioned, and that student-pastors think it 
infra dig., bizarre, to speak of Christ. About the time when 
universities were selling Greek and Latin for baser coin, and 
selling their religion for money, they. stopped calling semi- 
naries ‘theological’, to call them ‘schools of religion’. To-day 
a college in New Jersey has a new claim to educational dis- 
tinction. There the great four-dimensional Panjandrum of 
science educational and mathematical has decided that the time 
has come when, at the ipse dixit of his own hypertrophied ego 
and persona, we must all give up thinking and talking of the 
Deity as a personal God; strange that this particular Jew 
should renounce the most notable gift of his race through the 
Old Testament to mankind. Meanwhile, side by side with his 
department, lies a theological seminary where the Voice of 
England and the Bible still is heard in its own accent, unmis- 
takable, eternal. Meanwhile, too, in the present generation 
there are undergraduate students who maintain that they them- 
selves do talk of God, Christ, and the Holy Spirit, and that 
it is their elders who keep talking about social sciences and 
social service without naming Him who was the Founder of all 
social service. 
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In the field it is different; but at home, they say, more 
than half of our young officers are not clear in mind what we 
are fighting for, though they are bound to win. No wonder, 
when our literary courses treat the Bible as if God, and Christ, 
and immortality did not matter. But Hitler and his fellow- 
pagan Yamashita know what they are fighting. It is Christian 
culture. That Christian, Viscount Halifax, well knows what 
we are fighting for, and what our foes desire to ruin, our faith 
in the immortal brotherhood of man proceeding from one 
Father. General MacArthur also knows what he is fighting 
for, our Christian culture, and is not afraid to say so. Hitler 
bears out my contention. His notion of the Germans as a race 
superior he took from the Old Testament; he does not add 
from the New Testament the notion of an elder brother who 
evinces his superiority by humbly serving all the rest. Mean- 
while the Angles, who gave our language its name, seem to 
have been from the earliest times superior to the other Con- 
tinental ‘Nordic’ tribes; and they took more readily than other 
Nordic tribes to the higher culture of Palestine and Rome. 
Again, from Plato Hitler takes elements of the Republic that 
never were meant to be embodied in a real State; he takes 
nothing from the Laws. From Mediaeval Christianity the Ger- 
mans adapt ‘Heil Hitler’, foul travesty of dve Maria. Once 
they were words in Aramaic, whence they passed into Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin; and so we have them in our modern tongues. 

To the wealthy Hebrews in America, write. If you wish 
to take the German gangsters in the flank, lay down immense 
foundations for the study of the Scriptures. Hitler is against 
the study of Hebrew, as he is against the Classics, particularly 
Greek. He would put English in their place. Ample means 
for studying the Scriptures in Hebrew will lead to more study 
of both Testaments in Greek. Our universities will not them- 
selves provide much money for Hebrew and Greek, but will 
not refuse good money for a purpose so respectable; they will 
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merely take any funds they are now devoting to such studies, 
and apply the money to support new-fangled interests. So 
the donors, Jew or Gentile, who desire to benefit old studies 
must simply make their gifts more generous, and forestall the 
well-known trick. | 
Religion and its fellow, education, are what our sons are 
fighting for, and dying for, in this purge of all the nations. If 
we let our universities and churches spoil, if we let our effort 
to destroy the enemy destroy our religion or our education, 
what will there be left to fight for? If before the war our 
education was approximately what it should have been, let us 
preserve it; if not, let us study to improve it, not because of 
this war only or the one before it, but because of the eternal 
war of light on darkness. 
Stand ye in the ways and see, and ask for the old 


paths, where is the good way, and walk therein, and ye 
shall have rest to your souls. 


COPERNICUS. 
1473 - 1543 


By A. Visert DovuGLas 


HE life span of Copernicus covers a period in history 

filled with movement in many spheres of human en- 
deavour. It was an age of intolerance and reaction on the one 
hand and of high adventure and daring on the other. 

It was the time when Michelangelo was at work in the 
realm of art; when Martin Luther was breaking with tradi- 
tional theology and fighting for freedom of thought and con- 
science in the realm of religion; when Paracelsus was vitalizing 
medieval medicine. and Vesalius was making of anatomy a 
modern science. It. was the time when the Moors with their 
rich Arabic learning were being pushed out of Spain, while 
Italy, the main centre of European scholarship, was gradually 
awakening from an intermittent sleep of twelve centuries. It 
was the time when Christopher Columbus was sailing un- 
charted seas to discover the islands of a new continent. It was 
at this time that Copernicus turned his back upon the ancient 
cosmologies and gave the world the heliocentric model of the 
Universe. 

In the thirteenth century the Teutonic Knights had 
founded the town of Torun or Thorn near the mouth of the 
Vistula. This became an important trading port of the Han- 
seatic League. From Cracow, the chief town of Poland, a 
prosperous merchant named Niklas Koppernigk moved to 
Torun, married the daughter of a Polish-German merchant of 
that town, and in 1473 their fourth child, Niklas, was born. 
This boy grew up to become one of the makers of modern 
thought. When he reached the stage of productive scholar- 
ship, he followed the custom of the scholars of his day by pub- 
lishing his works in Latin, and hike so many of them he Latin- 
ized his name as author. Thus we know him not as Niklas 
Koppernigk, but as Copernicus. 
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The education of Copernicus was long and varied. From 
the school of Torun he went to the University of Cracow in 
1491. Here he found a strong school of mathematics and 
astronomy and no doubt studied the only two cosmologies that 
had survived the centuries since the rich speculative and ma- 
thematical period of Greek science. The simple Aristotelian 
system was based upon the geocentric universe of Pythagoras. 
The more complicated Ptolemaic system was built upon the 
ingenious work of the great Greek geometers who used circles 
and epicycles to reproduce the apparent motions of sun, moon 
and planets. While the Earth was not placed at the centre of 
these circles, it was still within the circles of all the heavenly 
bodies, and thus sun, moon, planets and stars moved around it. 


In 1496 Copernicus went to Bologna where he worked at 
the school of law for four years. Here too he found astrono- 
mical interests in the observations and theories of the professor 
of astronomy, a brilliant man with an independent. critical 
mind, a leader in the current revival of Platonism. Copernicus 
next went to Rome where he took private pupils in Mathema- 
tics, but a year later he resumed his legal studies at Padua. 
Here he also studied Greek and began his wide reading in 
Greek science which led to his discovering for himself the half- 
forgotten speculations of Heraclides, Ecphantus and Hicetas 
on the axial rotation of the earth, and the heliocentric system 
of Aristarchus of Samos. This last was indeed a forerunner 
of the great scientific life-work of Copernicus, but it had been 
backed up in the third century B.C. by not one logical argu- 
ment based upon astronomical observation which could over- 
throw the amazing partial success of the elaborate systems 
built upon the epicycles of Eudoxus. 


Leaving Padua, Copernicus went to Ferrara where in 
1503 he obtained his doctorate in Canon Law. He then re- 
turned to Padua and applied himself to the study of medicine 
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until the end of the year 1505. In the meantime his uncle, the 
Bishop of Varmia or Ermland, had succeeded in getting this 
scholarly nephew elected to a canonry at Frauenburg Ca- 
thedral. This appointment imposed no obligation to advance 
in ecclesiastical position beyond the first vows necessary for 
admission, and beyond this first stage Copernicus never went 
although he remained a member of the Chapter until his death 
thirty-seven years later. | 

For six years after taking up his residence as a Canon of 
Frauenburg, Copernicus served as medical attendant upon his 
uncle at the Bishop’s palace which was the castle of Heilsburg. 
Here he was able to devote time to astronomical pursuits as 
well as to exercise the art of healing amongst the ecclesiastics 
and the poor of the diocese, on one occasion being summoned 
to Konigsberg by the Duke of Prussia to attend a high official 


in his grave illness. At this time, too, he became experienced ~ 
in. political and administrative work. Varmia was trying to — 


maintain a measure of independence with the powerful Teu- 
tonic Knights on three sides and Poland on the fourth. The 
Bishop had many problems arising from a population partly 


German, partly Polish, within his own principality; and also — 


in neighbouring West Prussia where he was asked to mediate 
in the racial dispute. Copernicus carried out diplomatic mis- 
sions for his uncle and after the Bishop’s death he was en- 
trusted with the temporal and spiritual administration of the 


_remoter parts of the diocese. Later when war developed be- — 


tween Poland and East Prussia involving the would-be neu- 
tral terrttory of Varmia with bombardment, raids and pillage, 
Copernicus proved himself the strong man with high qualities 
of leadership and practical foresight. At the peace confer- 
ence following the 1521 armistice it was Copernicus who pre- 
sented the claims of Varmia for war damage. 

The coinage of the Prussian states, already debased before 
the war, now presented very serious problems, both internally 
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and in neighbouring states. Copernicus placed before the 
local diet a scheme for monetary reform, and in a report pub- 
lished first in German and later in Latin he set forth his plan 
for recoinage and enunciated what later became known — as 
Gresham’s Law. 


During these years with their multifarious duties. Coper- 
nicus had laid the foundations of his planetary theory and 
written the first draft of De Revolutionibus Orbium Coeles- 
tiwm. He had used the primitive instruments then in vogue 
to make observations upon some of which the arguments in 
favour of his theory were based. He had published accounts 
of the construction of a meridian quadrant and of a Ptolemaic 
astrolabe. One work only of a purely literary character came 
from his pen. It was his Latin translation of the Greek Epis- 
tles of the poet Simocatta, published in Cracow in 1509 when 
he was in that city on diplomatic business. 


For six months in 1523 Copernicus was the Administua- 
tor-General of the diocese. Then a new Bishop was appointed 
and thereafter Copernicus was less burdened with the affairs 
of the world about him and could give closer attention to the 
astronomical problems which had absorbed his thoughts for so 
many years. Peace had come to the land with the triumph 
of Poland over the Teutonic Knights; but there could be no 
peace in the minds of thinking men and seekers after truth. 
Intolerance was growing and was soon to reach new peaks of 
viciousness in defence of orthodoxy against the teachings of 
Luther and against any scholarly work that cast a shadow of 
doubt upon that amazing synthesis, by St. Thomas Aquinas 
and other Church Fathers, of Judaic thought, Christian doc- 
trine and Greek philosophy and science. 

In the years 1523-32 Copernicus revised the manuscript 


of his great book, but apparently he made no attempt to pub- 
lish it. It was known to exist, however, but only a very few 
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scholars had the vision and the courage to be openly interested. 
In 1536 Cardinal Schénberg of Capua wrote to Copernicus as 
follows: 


Having constantly heard of your talent, I have begun to 
honour you more fully, and to congratulate our countrymen 
amongst whom you have flourished with so great renown. For 
I had perceived that you were not only well versed in the works 
of the old mathematicians, but also had propounded a new 
theory of the universe. By it you teach that the earth moves, 
that the sun is at the bottom of the universe, and indeed holds 
the middle place. That the eighth heaven remains immovable 
and eternally fixed. That the moon, with the elements in- 
cluded in her sphere, placed between the heaven of Mars and 
Venus, revolves in a yearly course round the sun. And that 
you have written commentaries on this whole theory of astro- 
nomy, and have reduced into tables the motions of the planets, 
- computed from calculations, to the great admiration of every- 
one. Wherefore I beseech you, most learned man, if I am not 
troubling you, to impart this your discovery to the learned, and 
also to send to me in the first place your lucubrations concern- 
ing the sphere of the universe, with the tables, and anything 
else you have pertaining to the same matter. And if you will 
gratify me in this, you will find that you have to do with a man 
careful of your name, and one anxious to do justice to such 
great talent. Farewell. At Rome, Calends of November, 
1536. 


In 1539 a youthful German professor of mathematics 
came to visit Copernicus at Frauenburg. His name was Joachim 
von Lauchen, alias Rheticus, and as he was one of Melanch- 
thon’s men from the Protestant University at Wittenberg, not 
only was he running a risk himself remaining in an atmosphere 
of latent hostility and suspicion, but his presence inevitably 
focused suspicion on Copernicus. Nevertheless the Canon of © 
Frauenburg welcomed Rheticus, expounded his cosmology, 
encouraged him to summarize the manuscript and to publish 
the summary in Danzig in 1540. On his next visit Rheticus 
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summarized the chapters dealing with plane and spherical 
trigonometry which Copernicus had brought together and 
generalized from the works of Ptolemy, and these he pub- 
hished at Wittenberg in 1542. 


Copernicus had obviously withheld his book lest its pub- 
lication should lead to open opposition to his investigations, 
but he now wrote to Osiander, a Lutheran theologian and an 
able mathematician, asking him whether in his judgement the 
work would give offence. Osiander’s reply dated April 20, 
154], is in part thus “... I have always felt about hypotheses 
that they are not articles of faith, but bases of calculation. . .” 

Copernicus, now nearing seventy years of age, at length 
determined to publish his completed work. He inscribed his 
Preface “To the Most Holy Lord Pope Paul IIT’, Osiander 
wrote an anonymous foreword, and Rheticus arranged that 
the book should be printed at Niirnberg. Soon after this 
Copernicus was stricken with paralysis from which he never 
recovered though he lingered on for a few months. On May 
24, 1543, the first copy of De Revolutionibus was received 
from the publishers. It was placed in his hands. He saw it 
and was glad. A few hours later Copernicus was dead. 

Four hundred years ago the words of Osiander supplied 
a temporary and partial camouflage for the dynamite which 
the book contained. Copernicus had written, 

First and above all lies the sphere of the fixed stars, con- 
taining itself and all things, for that very reason immovable; 
in truth the frame of the universe, to which the motion and 
position of all other stars are referred. Though some men 
think it to move in some way, we assign another reason why 
it appears to do so in our theory of the movement of the earth. 
Of the moving bodies first comes Saturn, who completes his 
circuit in xxx years. After him, Jupiter, moving in a twelve 
year revolution. Then Mars, who revolves biennially. Fourth in 


order an annual cycle takes place, in which we have said is con- 
tained the earth, with the lunar orbit as an epicycle. In the 
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fifth place Venus is carried round in nine months. Then Mer- 
cury holds the sixth place, circulating in the space of eighty 
days. In the midst of all dwells the Sun. Who indeed in this 
most beautiful temple would place the torch in any other or 
better place than one whence it can illuminate the whole at the 
same time? Not ineptly, some call it the lamp of the universe, 
others its mind, others again its ruler—Trismegistus, the visible 
God, Sophocles’ Electra, the contemplation of all things. And 
thus rightly in as much as the Sun, sitting on a royal throne, 
governs the circumambient family of stars... We find, there- 
fore, under this orderly arrangement, a wonderful symmetry 
in the universe, and a definite relation of harmony in the 
motion and magnitude of the orbs, of a kind which it is not 
possible to obtain in any other way. (De Revolutionibus, Bk. I, 
Chap. X.) 

“In the midst of all dwells the Sun.” He postulated three 
motions of the Earth, (i) a diurnal rotation from west to east 
about the polar axis; (11) an annual revolution about the Sun 
in the plane of the ecliptic; (111) a variation in inclination of the 
Earth’s axis to the line joining Sun and Earth. Thus he ex- 
plained the apparent daily rotation of the heavens, the appar- 
ent annual motion of the Sun through the constellations of the 
Zodiac, and the cycle of the seasons. He discussed the motion 
of the moon as a satellite of the Earth. He dealt with the 
motions and relative positions of the two inner and three outer 
planets, explaining their siderial and synodic periods. He 
affirmed the extreme distance of all the stars, so great that the 
Earth’s orbital motion produced no apparent parallactic shift 
of the stars. All this was elaborated with diagrams and posi- 
tion tables, and a weight of evidence so great as to leave no 
careful reader of De Revolutionibus with any vestige of doubt 
but that Copernicus intended his heliocentric planetary theory 
to be regarded as a statement of physical fact. 


Small wonder, then, that when the far-reaching signific- 
ance of this book was realized timid, bigoted and intolerant 
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ecclesiastics denied its implications and discouraged the study 
and discussion of its arguments by threat of torture and the 
stake. It was not, however, placed upon the Index until 1616, 
but there it remained until 1835. 


Wilham Gilbert in England and Giordano Bruno in 
Italy, both born in the 1540’s, became the first notable men 


_ outside central Europe to convince themselves that a new light 


had dawned in astronomical thinking, and a new universe lay 


_ open to the eyes and minds of men. Gilbert advocated. the 
_ Copernican theory and lived to publish his famous De Magnete 


and to die in 1603 respected and honoured in Elizabethan 


_ England. But Bruno’s advocacy of the same theory placed his 


life in jeopardy. He escaped from Italy and proceeded to 


expound the Copernican cosmology and his own somewhat 
_ pantheistic but rather beautiful philosophy in Geneva but fled 
_ the intolerant disapproval of Calvinism. In Paris and later 


in Oxford and in Wittenberg he discoursed upon the new 


theory, being generally opposed but arousing interest in it 
_wherever he went. Lured back to Italy on a promise of free- 


dom to think and teach what he believed true, this scholarly 


disciple of Copernicus in science and of von Cues and Ramon 
Lull in philosophy went to the stake in Rome in 1560 for his 
_ advocacy of new ideas. 


Sixty years later Galileo placed the Copernican. Theory 


on so firm a footing of new astronomical observations that his 
name stands linked with those of Copernicus before him and 
Sir Isaac Newton following him at this great turning point in 


the history of human thought. 


Thus Copernicus and his book ushered in the renaissance 
of learning in astronomical science. During the four hundred 
years which have followed, knowledge has grown from more 
to more. Copernicus had displaced the Earth from the centre 
of the Universe and man’s abode had become a minor planet. 
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In a later century the Sun and planets were removed from a 
central position in the stellar universe to an inconspicuous place 
more than half way out along a radius of the Milky Way 
system. In our own century our galactic system has become 
only one of many million stellar galaxies. Circles gave place 
to Kepler’s elliptic orbits three centuries ago. Nothing now 
‘remains static, neither earth nor sun nor stellar galaxy, not 


even the framework of space itself in the Lemaitrian specula- — 


‘tions of our own times. 


The repercussions of the Copernican cosmology upon — 
philosophy were inevitably far reaching, though Copernicus — 
‘himself seems not to have realized the full implications of his — 
work in this respect. It was his great successor, Galileo, who — 


boldly drew the inferences—if a geocentric cosmology had to 


‘be abandoned, anthropocentric philosophy must likewise go. — 
Henceforth the man of science must investigate nature with — 
complete objectivity. Philosophy must break away from the — 
shackles of teleology focused upon man. Man was no longer — 


obviously of prime importance as had been so easy to assert — 
in the ancient world with its geocentric outlook. For man the © 
sun and moon rose and set, for him the stars shone forth, for 


‘him the rains fell and the earth produced her increase—‘Thou 


madest him to have dominion over the works of Thy hands, — 


‘Thou hast put all things under his feet.” If to-day man be 


regarded as of great intrinsic worth, it is not because this is’ 


‘an inevitable deduction from a survey of the physical universe, 


it must be for intellectual and spiritual reasons. Such reasons, | 
happily, are not wanting when we study the character, achieve-_ 
‘ments and influence of such men as Copernicus, men filled 
with courage and with “the divine afflatus of the truth-seeker”. 

































































THE INDIAN IN LITERATURE 
By Dovuceias LEECHMAN 


We first think of an Indian as living in a tepee, flashing in 
beadwork from mocassins to headband, wearing a gorgeous 
feather headdress, long braids of black hair, tomahawk, 
tom-tom, scalping knife, and, most important of all a red 
stone pipe with a gaily decorated stem as long as your 
arm.—C. Wissler: Indians of the United Statea 


HE present-day popular concept of the North American. 
Indian, so aptly summed up by Dr. Wissler in the passage: 
given above, is by no means the only one that ever was held. 
There have been in fact at least eight distinct ‘Indians’ since. 
the Discovery, overlapping each other to some extent in time. 


Most of the separate ideas forming these eight concepts 
are, of course, derived from actual facts; others are based on 
fallacies. Both facts and fallacies appear and disappear. some 
riding triumphantly through the whole history of our contact 
with the Indians, others making their exits or their entrances 
as truth advances or error recedes. 


Many of the writers who contributed these diverse pic- 
tures of the North American Indian were sincere enough, but 
suffered the penalties of faulty observation (either on their 
own part or on that of others) or of faulty deductions from 
accurate observations. Diverse factors entered into the con-. 
cept of the Indians as portrayed by the hundreds of men who 
have described them: the desire to advance knowledge, to sup- 
port philosophical hypotheses, or merely to tell a good story. 
Then, too, fear, bigotry and self-interest have left their marks, 
nor is plagiarism absent from the record. 


The growth of the popular concept into its present form 
may best be seen by a consideration of the eight stages of that 
growth arranged, so far as is practicable, in chronological 
order. 
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(1) The Indians of the Early Days. The first accounts 
of the Indians are remarkable for their general accuracy, 
especially in details which were matters of direct observation. 
Furthermore, it is clear that first contacts with the natives of 
the newly discovered continent were always amicable, the 
strangers being greeted as friends, often, indeed, as gods. 
Columbus relates that the people “held our arrival to be a 
great marvel, believing that we came from heaven.”’ Cartier, 
too, in his second voyage, went on shore and “found five men, 
who were hunting wild beasts, which came familiarly to our 
boats as if they had seen us all their lives, without having fear 
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or apprehension’. 
Again, in The First Voyage to Virginia, we read: 


when we came to the shore to him [the “king” ] with 
our weapons, hee never moved from his place, nor any 
of the other foure, nor never mistrusted any harme to 
be ofred from us, but sitting still he beckoned us to 
come and sit by him, which we performed; and being 
set hee made all signes of joy and welcome, striking 
on his head and his breast and afterwards on ours, to 
shewe wee were all one, smiling and making shewe the 
best he could of all love and familiaritie.’ 


But such felicities could not last. Casual visits were a 
novelty to the Indians, but once these white men came ashore 
and made preparations for a prolonged stay, when they took 
Indians captive and sold them into slavery, punished them 
mercilessly for slight or quite imaginary offences, or even tor- 
tured them for sheer sadistic delight in their agony as did the 
Spaniards in the West Indies, which they found a Paradise 
and left a Hell, then the situation changed, and the smiling 


1K. G. Bourne: The Voyages of Columbus and of John Cabot in The 
Northmen: Columbus and Cabot, p. 127. 

2J. P. Baxter: A Memow of Jacques Cartier, p. 160. 

3R,. Hakluyt: Principal Navigations, VIII, p. 300. 
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Indian who first greeted the European adventurers became a 
capable warrior energetically defending himself and his pos- 
sessions. | 


Though Shakespeare and his contemporaries allude to 
the Indians frequently, it is seldom with more than a passing 
reference, a little topical squib designed to give life and glitter 
to a play or a poem. One of the most interesting descriptions 
of the Indians to be published in England appeared nearly a 
hundred years earlier, when Rastell’s 4 new Interlude and a 
Mery of the Nature of the itij Hlements first saw the light, 
presumably in 1519. In a brief passage of only thirty-three 
lines, he lists no fewer than twelve characteristics of the In- 
dians, and steers clear of errors with surprising success. While 
it is apparent that this isolated mention cannot have been a 
major factor in forming a popular concept of the Indian in 
that early day, it is at least evidence that interest in the subject 
had been aroused among writers and, presumably, among their 
readers also. 


(2) The Indians of Mexico and Peru. When the Eng- 
lish colonies on the Atlantic coast were being formed, and for 
nearly a hundred years before that time, the Spaniards had 
been pushing forward their exploration and conquest of the 
lands that now form Central America, Mexico and Peru, and 
had attracted the attention of the world not only because of 
the enormous quantities of their loot, but also because of the 
unbridled savagery with which they treated the Indians. 


These were of a type very different from those the Eliza- 
bethans knew. Rather than tribes of barbaric, almost savage, 
men they found people living in a state of comparatively ad- 
vanced civilization. Agriculture was well developed, social 
organization complex, astronomy and mathematics had made 
astonishing progress, the arts were advanced and architecture 
had risen to great heights of beauty. Most striking of all was 
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the religion of these people, with elaborate ceremonies, 
large and magnificent temples, a well-organized and justly 
dreaded priesthood and, above all, spectacular human sacri- 
fices in which living victims were slashed open with an obsidian 
knife and their still-beating hearts wrenched out and offered, 
dripping and palpitating, to the Sun. 


Here, indeed, was material for the poet and the dramatist, 
material such as they would hardly have dared to use had it 
not the support of solid facts to make it credible. Sir Wilham 
Davenant saw the possibilities and, in spite of the difficulties 
of presenting a play of any sort during the time of the Crom- 
wells, produced The Cruelty of the Spaniards in Peru in 1658 
and The History of Sir Francis Drake the following year. 
His success was enormous; so great, indeed, that Dryden re- 
solved not to miss so rich a prospect and, in his turn, produced 
The Indian Emperor in 1665. This was a full-length play, 
for the Puritans were no longer in power, and he was not 
obliged, as Davenant had been, to muffle his work in the dis- 
guise of an opera. Five years later Dryden followed up his 
first success with another, The Conquest of Granada. 


(3) The Noble Savage. Here was an Indian who never 
existed, yet even now he is not quite dead. A progeny of the 
arm-chair philosopher, he lived always just beyond the borders 
of civilization, in the bare, white spaces on the map marked 
‘unexplored’. Possibly Sir Thomas More started it all when 
he said that his Utopia was an island in the New World, but 
Montaigne, Rousseau, The French Encyclopedists and Cha- 
teaubriand, not to mention the first generation of Lake Poets, 
all have to share the blame. Stripped of embellishments, their 
argument ran about like this: 


Under ideal conditions man would lead an ideal life. 


Somewhere in unexplored America, conditions must be 
ideal. 
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Therefore the inhabitants of America must be ideal men 

leading ideal lives. 

Hardly a syllogism in Barbara! Yet this non-existent 
man, this Noble Savage, had more effect on the thought of 
Kurope than had hundreds of much more tangible persons. 
His influence was not a passing one, nor is it unknown to-day. 
In some ways the Noble Savage derived support from both 
explorers and philosophers, for, knowing that these latter had 
postulated that there must, somewhere, be men leading the 
lives of joy and innocence enjoyed before the Fall, the ex- 
plorers were ever on the alert to discover and, if possible, to 
capture one or more specimens. Lescarbot, in his History of 
New France, felt that he had succeeded: ‘‘Also we must say of 
them that they are truly noble, with no ungenerous conduct, 
whether we consider their hunting, or their employment in the 
wars, or search out their domestic actions.”* ‘These were the 
natives of Nova Scotia, about the year 1606. Farther south, 
on the New Hampshire coast, he had an even more idyllic 
glimpse of the simple life. The Indians, he tells us, “followed 
the long-boat along the sandy beach . .. and danced and sang 
continually without any thought of how they should live by the 
way. Oh, happy race! yea, a thousand-fold more happy than 
those who here make us bow down to them.” 


(4) The Cruel Fiends who ,as Thomas Campbell, in The 
Pleasures of Hope, remarks: 


. . on midnight errands walk 
And bathe in brains the murderous tomahawk. 


While the philosophers were insisting that the Indians must be 
Noble Savages, a very different idea of them was being formed 
in the minds of the settlers in the New World. As occupation 
of the country progressed, the Indians were forced off the 
coast which they had originally frequented in some numbers, 
and were pushed back inland. Naturally enough, they re- 


*M. Lescarbot. 
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sented this and their new white neighbours gave them ample 
cause to resent many other things too. Soon mere resentment 
broke into open opposition and three hundred years of more 
or less constant warfare began. 


In the long course of these wars many men, women, and 
children, both Indian and white, were taken prisoner and their 
experiences were, often enough, heart-rending. Some of the 
white victims who were fortunate enough to escape or to be 
ransomed wrote of. their adventures and their books found a 
ready sale. The descriptions of the Indians given in these 
‘captivities’, as such stories were called, are not flattering, and 
they are shown as cruel fiends, murderous, treacherous, blood- 
thirsty. The first, and one of the best, of these accounts Is 
The Narrative of the Captivity and Restauration of Mrs. 
Mary Rowlandson, written by herself and giving a description 
of the events following on her capture by Indians in 1676. 


(5) The Fenimore Cooper Indian was the logical suc- 
cessor of the “Cruel Fiend’, for with the settlement of the 
eastern part of the continent and the march of exploration 
ever westwards, the Indian menace became, in the east, only © 
a memory. Not till now had it been possible to look at these 
Indians, who had scalped and tortured the settlers in bygone 
years, in a dispassionate light, with a willingness to note their 
virtues equal to the readiness to condemn their vices. This is 
what Cooper did. He apparently made a sincere effort to 
depict the Indian as he actually had been and, while it is easy 
to pick flaws in his work, he probably came closer to a realistic 
picture than did any other professional writer of fiction. 


The Fenimore Cooper Indian is the basis of the present- 
day concept. He is one of the truly immortal characters of 
fiction, whether he be called Uncas or by the grossly unpro- 
nounceable name of Chingachgook. The cultured European, 
less affected than we by the Buffalo Bill tradition, still has 
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this Indian in mind as the characteristic native of North 
America. 

Cooper had but little personal knowledge of the Indians. 
His ideas about them were derived largely from literature, 
especially from Heckewelder’s History of the Indian Nations, 
which first appeared in 1819 and was one of the latest books 
on the subject when Cooper wrote The Last of the Mohicans, 
published in 1826. Being one of the latest, it was presumably 
one of the best. He had seen Indians often enough, but they 
were no longer the ‘noble red men’ he had pictured; they were 
more like European gypsies living by selling baskets and the 
theft of odds and ends. Cooper was all the more willing, then, 
to accept the Rev. Mr. Heckewelder’s description of them, 
biased though he must have known it to be.*. 


(6) The Hiawatha Indian. Here we have another con-- 
tribution to the modern concept of the Indian. While Feni- 
more Cooper had made some effort to depict the Indian as he 
really had been, this was by no means Longfellow’s intention. 
He wished to depict him as he might have been. In fact, the 
Noble Savage was not far from his mind, with a back-lash from 
The Idylls of the King. 

Longfellow was genuinely interested in Indians, and 
never missed an opportunity of seeing and conversing with 
them when they visited the east in an effort to have the Gov- 
ernment right some wrong from which they suffered. In a 
letter to his father, dated 29th October, 1837, he says: 

There is a grand display of Indians in Boston. Black 
Hawk and some dozen other bold fellows, all grease 
and red paint; war clubs, bears’ teeth, and buffalo 
scalps in profusion; hair cut close, hke a brush, and 
powdered with vermilion, one cheek red, one black; 
forehead striped with bright yellow, with a sprinkling 
of flour between the eyes—this will fit almost any of 
them.*° 


SA. Kaiser: The Indian in American Literature, pp. 101-148. 
*Jiid., p. 191. 
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It is hardly necessary to insist that the Indians of The 
Song of Hiawatha never existed. The process of idealization 
has not here been carried to the ridiculous lengths that we find 
in Chateaubriand’s Atala, but it is bad enough. Most people 
realize this and will usually agree that Fenimore Cooper’s 
Indian is closer to the true state of affairs than is the Indian 
of Longfellow. 


(7) The Buffalo Bill Indian is really a Fenimore Cooper 
Indian who, being driven westwards till he reached the prairies, 
there stole a horse and a rifle, discarded his bow and arrows, 
and stalked covered waggons instead of settlers on their farms. 
Apart from the externals of dress, arms, and transportation, 
he has not changed at all from what he was when Cooper wrote 
of him. In character he is the same: crafty, treacherous, cruel, 
bloodthirsty, skilled in woodcraft, and all the rest of it. Yet 
the portrait is not altogether unlike the original. We must 
bear in mind that, after all, these various and incompatible 
descriptions of the Indians were just that—actual descriptions, 
originally at first hand, of actual individuals, and therefore 
almost sure to hold more of fact than of fallacy. 


(8) The Indian of To-day. Like most elaborate mental 
concepts, that of the Indian, as held to-day, is a blend, a com- 
plex, of many ideas. It is a mixture, in particular, of the 
Fenimore Cooper, the Hiawatha, and the Buffalo Bull In- 
dians, including faint traces of all the others we have men- 
tioned. Added to this we have a hundred and one other sources 
of mental impressions, such as the stage, the moving picture, 
cartoons, sculpture, photographs, each of which has added a 
line here or a high-hght there. Who, for instance, would ven- 
ture to estimate to what extent the “Indian nickel” of the 
United States has influenced the mind of the general public 
as to the appearance of an Indian? 
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So firmly is the common concept of the Indian fixed in 
our minds, especially as regards costume, that the Indians 
themselves now accept it, and whenever they are to appear on 
ceremonial occasions, they choose to wear this costume, or some 
slight modification of it. Soon it will appear in our school- 
books as the ‘genuine, original Indian costume’, for no matter 
how often anthropologists publish the truth about the Indians, 
they never quite catch up with the fallacies. 


OFF DUTY 
(Fleet Air Arm) 
By Gerorce HERBERT CLARKE 


Far had he hurled his bomber through the sky, 
And now, off duty, he could take his ease 
And watch the warm, slow afternoon go by. 


Within our summer camp by gleaming seas 
We welcomed him—-so simple, brave and gay— 
The place was his whenever he might please. 


There we would sail or swim, beguile the day, 
And after tea, beside a driftwood fire, 
Talk music, mountain-climbing, work and play. 


“What is it like?”—we asked—‘“‘your Highland shire?” 
“Old moors and purple hills; glens thick with fern, 
White hawthorn, woodbine and the wild rose brier. 


“Blithe Alison, in spring, along the burn 
Makes haste to find her firstling daffodil. . . 
War’s a hard winter—but the seasons turn.” 


Soon twilight drew her curtains and we were still 
Awhile, till all at once the wind had shifted, 
Thin mist arose, the evening air grew chill. 


He made to go. The ashen fire was sifted, 
The foghorn echoed from the hollow shore, 
The lighthouse beacon lifted, vanished, lifted. . . 


Even the eagle from his morning tor 
Too wide an arc may trace, too instant soar.— 
Crumple and plunge, and wing the sky no more. 


JOHN MACNAUGHTON 
By W. D. WoopHeEap 


T is only right and fitting that a few pages of the QUEEN’S 
QarTERLY should be dedicated to the memory of John 
Macnaughton. For though, in Stephen Leacock’s phrase, he 
lived to be bandied about from one Canadian university to 
another, though in actual fact he served the last seventeen 
years of his academic life at McGill and Toronto, there could 
never be any doubt where his real devotion lay. Queen’s was 
his first love: it was to Queen’s that he came from Scotland in 
1889, and in this centre of good Scottish presbyterian tradi- 
tion he naturally found himself at home. Here he was among 
friends who ‘had the Gaelic’, which he knew and loved and 
spoke so well: here he could of an evening lay his favourite 
pipe aside to join in the singing of Gaelic songs and psalms 
around the piano: and he often looked back in after life some- 
what wistfully to those happy days spent in such agreeable 
surroundings. 

He was fortunate enough to receive a sound classical 
training at Aberdeen University before he was ordained a 
minister in the Presbyterian church. And though for four 
years at Queen’s he held the post of Professor of Church His- 
tory, the remaining thirty-two years of his career were spent 
in teaching Greek and Latin. It is as a man of very unusual 
gifts and a great teacher of Classics that he will long be re- 
membered by those who were his students and his friends. 

John Macnaughton was always somewhat indifferent to 
Research with a capital R. His interests were too catholic, 
and though he was a scholar of singular accuracy he disliked 
that narrowing influence to which scholars often become vic- 
tims when they pursue their studies with the main purpose of 
rushing into print. He never rushed into print himself, but 
remained throughout his career a personality rather than a 
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writer. He might indeed have written many books if he had 
had the patience to write as he talked, and the world of real 
scholarship would have been infinitely the richer for them: but 
his books would not have dealt with the minutiae of verbal 
research, “the relative frequency of antequam and priusquam 
in the first decade of Livy’. His gift was to illuminate, to 
enrich the minds of his students: and although he insisted 
upon precision and accuracy in the study of Greek and Latin, 
he never regarded these qualities as ends in themselves but 
rather as instruments and aids towards the understanding and 
appreciation of great literature. He produced no books, but 
he produced many fine scholars. He lavished upon his students 
the treasures of a mind richly stored with a profound know- 
ledge and genuine love of all that is noble and beautiful in the 
realm of literature. Nobody who sat in his classes could ever 
forget him: but few could realize till after they had left him 
the true extent of their debt to him. 

An ancient Greek writer records in an eloquent passage 
the effect produced upon him by contact with a man of per- 
sonality. “The soul of a well-endowed man,” he writes, “re- 
sembles a very delicate target, at which many archers, their 
quivers full of words of every description, continually shoot, 
but not always with success. Some draw the bow tight and 
let fly too vigorously: and though they strike the target, their 
arrows pass clean through and continue their flight, leaving 
behind nought but a gaping wound. Others, on the contrary, 
are themselves too weak and their bows too slack, so that their 
arrows do not even reach the target but fall down spent half- 
way, or even if they do reach it, they but graze the surface and 
make no deep wound. But a good archer will first of all ex- 
amine the target carefully, in case it may be too soft or too 
hard for his shaft—for of course some targets are impene- 
trable. And when he has scanned it, he anoints his arrow with 
a sweet and mildly-working drug, and then shoots with heedful 
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skill. And the arrow, sped with just the right momentum, 
enters the target and there cleaves fast, giving forth a quantity 
of the drug, which spreads and pervades the entire soul.” It 
would be difficult to imagine a truer picture of the teacher’s 
function or to describe more eloquently the impact of a great 
personality: and JohnMacnaughton was one of those rare 
beings who could thus leave his winged words struck deep into 
the target. He would shoot indeed at times with great vehe- 
mence; but nobody knew better than he that all human targets 
are not made of penetrable stuff, and that the bow must on 
occasions be drawn very tight. 

He was well aware that a Professor of the Classics has 
other duties over and beyond the mere teaching of Greek and 
Latin, that part of the interest of those ancient literatures is 
that they, along with the English Bible, are sources and well- 
springs from which is derived much that is great and enduring 
im our own literature, and that a student of the Classics who 
is not at the same time a lover of our own literary heritage has 
learned all his lessons in vain. There were other things, too, 
that were perfectly apparent to him, though they are too often 
forgotten by many scholars. No man realized more fully that 
the true appeal of poetry, as of music, is to the ear rather than 
to the eye; and it was a memorable experience to hear him 
declaim a piece of poetry that he admired. His mind was 
richly stored with these treasures; for, though in all probability 
he never consciously learned a poem by heart, what he read 
and loved became a part of him, and his memory never readily 
let slip these objects of his devotion. And what he recited or 
declaimed, he illuminated. It might be a poem or sonnet of 
his favourite Wordsworth, a snatch of Milton (when last I saw 
him, in his eighty-sixth year, it was Shakespeare’s 146th Son- 
net and Wotton’s lovely lines to Elizabeth of Bohemia. ‘You 
meaner beauties of the night’), but the effect was always the 
same. You felt, when you heard him speak the lines, that you 
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had never before realized their beauty to the full, and you 
went back and reread them. 

With his passion for things beautiful, his fine and dis- 
criminating taste, it need hardly be said that his standards of 
scholarship were high. He would never be satisfied with a 
slipshod rendering of his loved Greek or Latin authors, and 
from those who caught the infection of his enthusiasm he de- 
manded and received the best that was in them. The violence 
of his outbursts in the classroom would at times frighten the 
students: but when they came to know him they gladly came 
back for more, and they found in him a friend and a guide for 
whom no labour, no effort was too great. ‘The Interpreter at 
the House Beautiful’, Bunyan’s phrase borrowed by Lamb to 
describe that eccentric old scholar, George Dyer — that has 
always seemed to me the aptest description of John Mac- 
naughton, the professor and scholar. 

To assess him as a man is a more difficult task, for his wise 
and witty sayings have created a veritable Macnaughton le- 
gend and have, to a certain extent, obscured some of his real 
qualities. He did indeed possess a vigorous and racy elo- 
quence, and a gift for coining remarkable and striking phrases, 
which spread his fame far beyond the classroom or the circle 
of his colleagues. But these phrases were no more the real 
Macnaughton, though they give some indication of his char- 
acter, than sparks struck from a rock are the rock itself. He 
might describe a book written by a learned colleague as ‘bot- 
tled darkness’, but he would buy the book none the less, to help 
the sales for the author. He was in fact one of the eccentrics, 
and his characteristics were so varied and often so contradict- 
ory that they almost defy analysis. But since all who knew 
him well must have formed their own impressions of him and 
no one will entirely agree with his neighbour’s estimate, one 
may risk a personal appraisal of him with the hope that, while 
nobody may accept it in its entirety, yet every separate detail 
may find some supporters. 
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He was, to begin with, a man of tremendous energy and 
vitality. Volcanic is the word which best describes him; and 
when roused, or interested, or provoked, he would erupt. oblivi- 
ous of everything but the subject under discussion. It was 
always a deliciously fascinating spectacle to watch his at- 
tempts to light his pipe when he was really roused. He would 
be quite unaware of the lighted match in his hand until it 
burnt his fingers; and then it would be discarded with a mono- 
syllable to make place for a successor destined to the same 
fate. As he grew more and more excited and eloquent, he 
would edge his chair closer and closer to yours, until you were 
at grips, as it were, for his fingers would grasp your sleeve 
and his. fist would quiver in perilous proximity to your face. 
More dangerous were the occasions when a vivid idea struck 
him as you walked with him out of doors. Locomotion would 
for the time be arrested, and completely unaware of his sur- 
roundings.he would seize you and develop his thought with 
that astonishing eloquence so characteristic of the man. Safe 
on the sidewalk one could listen without distraction: but when 
he would suddenly stop half-way across Bloor Street with the 
traffic flashing past, it was a different matter. In Sir Andrew 
Macphail’s phrase, he would cross the road ‘by faith and not 
by vision’. But some guardian angel or some Muse ever jus- 
tified that faith. 


He had a most charming smile, disarming and innocent as 
a child’s: and as he smiled his remarkable voice would become 
soft and gentle, a childishly mischievous look would follow 
and in a moment he would be bubbling with laughter. One 
of the most astonishing things about him was the sudden 
transition from a veritable thunderstorm to the lightest and 
daintiest summer rain. His face was one of the most expres- 
sive faces imaginable, grim and stern and forbidding at one 


moment, open and smiling and kindly immediately after, and 
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always an exact mirror of his thoughts: for he could no more 
conceal his feelings by his facial expression than he could use 
words to cloak his opinions. The frankest and most outspoken 
of men, he often found himself in trouble because of the pic- 
turesque violence with which he expressed his views: for he 
was no respecter of persons, and his prejudices would at times 
lead him into extravagances of language which went far be- 
yond his real sentiments. A nature such as his, quick and 
impatient, when once started upon the discussion of some pet 
obsession, gathers impetus as it moves, 
mobilitate viget, viresque adquirit eundo. 

His very brilliance and the rapidity with which his ideas 
clothed themselves in startling and arresting language could 
scarcely fail to tempt him into the making of extreme state- 
ments which in quieter moments his sober judgement would 
have rejected. But if you were prepared to make some allow- 
ance for those of old Samuel Johnson, and treat them as the 
aberrations of impatient genius, you could sometimes at least 
enjoy the racy and often Rabelaisian vigour with which he 
-expressed them. His judgement in certain fields might be 
erratic (and whose judgement is not?), but in the field of 
poetry and literature he was the safest and most inspiring of 
guides. 

It was his fate once, at a farewell dinner to some col- 
leagues at the University of Toronto, to be called upon sud- 
denly for a speech on prohibition. Those were the strange 
days when, in the Province of Ontario, you were forbidden to 
purchase a bottle of spirits or beer, but were allowed to pur- 
chase the heady native wine by the dozen. He was somewhat 
taken aback by the unexpected request: but prohibition was 
a favourite topic with him and it would be an understatement 
to say that John Macnaughton did not hold with it. He told 
us the memorable story of his two uncles. “I had an uncle in 
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Scotland,” he said, “who was a bank manager. Nobody ever- 
saw the colour of’his coin. He was a teetotaller. But I had 
another uncle who was a minister of the Gospel. Many’s the » 
shiling that I got from my old Uncle John. And what do 
you think he did, when he saw a glass of whisky before him? 
He said grace over it: and no ordinary grace either: but a 
grace that thrilled the courts of Heaven.” I can still hear him 
telling that story, his voice rising to ecstatic heights as he: 
reached the word ‘thrilled’. 
In the old days, when he gave a public lecture, it was the 
regular thing to scramble for seats close to him: for his: 
| speeches were full of delicious ‘asides’, which added a real spice 
_to them. In the last public lecture which he gave in Montreal 
_he spoke of the difference between the Greek and the Hebrew — 
tradition. The Greek, he told us, had a healthy admiration 
for the beauty of the human form, an admiration which ac- 
counted for his splendid sculpture. But the Hebrew would 
have thought it impious to mould an image of the human 
body, “and so it would have been, he’d made such a mess 
of it” came the inevitable aside. It must be nearly twenty 
! years since he delivered that lecture, and I well remember how 
he told me with astonishment: “They paid me to come 
| here and speak: why, I would gladly have done it for love.” 
That was characteristic of the man. There was nothing mean 
about him. It was his vocation in life to teach; and if he could 
have afforded to do so without pay, I am confident that he . 
» would have done so. 
| Of his vivid eloquence a signal example survives in the. 
_ address of welcome delivered to the 42nd Royal Canadian 
Highlanders on their return from the last war. Here he pays 
| tribute to the countries of his birth and his adoption. “In a 
way,” he says, “that you probably did not know much about, 
there was a certain appropriateness in my speaking. Perth- 
shire, in Scotland, is the home of the Regiment, and it is my - 
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home; my birthplace, I am proud to say, is the birthplace of 
the Forty-Second, the ‘Black Watch’. They were formed for 
the first time in a field by the River Tay. The Black Watch 
is a link—a golden link—for me, because it binds together the 
two great rivers of the world, the two rivers that are the 
great rivers of the world for me — that is, the Tay, sweetest 
of rivers, where I was born, and the great St. Lawrence. 
the most majestic, on whose banks I have done all my work, 
such as it has been. There is a monument there on that field, 
just by the bridge, to show where the Black Watch was first 
constituted, with a fine-looking plaided and kilted Highlander 
in native sandstone, a ‘braw lad’ indeed, but not finer than 
some of our own Montreal men. On that field I played cricket 
and football thousands of times, and it was there that I was 
brought up, chiefly on oatmeal porridge and the shorter cate- 
chism and the great deeds of the gallant ‘Forty-Twa’. It is 
no wonder, then, that I have never yet been able to attain that 
angelical pitch of virtue which is ‘too proud to fight’. The 
Peninsular War, where the Forty-Second won great glory, 
was a small part of the daily bread of us Perthshire boys. Our 
idea of their ordinary tactics was that they got quite as close 
to the Frenchmen as possible, and then pitched those ‘Froggies’ 
like hay over their shoulders with the bayonet, preferably two 
or three at a time. It was an agricultural county, you see. It 
grew on its hills and in its valleys many very male animals too, 
red-blooded things like black-cock, red deer, black-faced rams, 
and grouse, and eagles, besides its men.” 

‘Male red-blooded’—the words describe those qualities 
of John Macnaughton with which all his friends were familiar, 
qualities which are illustrated by countless sayings of his, ex- 
pressed in strong and vigorous language. But many stories 
of another kind might also be told, stories of unselfish gener- 
osity, of genuine kindness to students, of affection and devo- 
tion. He was a man of deeply religious nature, but, as might 
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be expected, Christianity was to him a ‘religion of valour and 
and manhood’. Like St. Paul, of whom he wrote the words 
that follow, “he did not see in the Cross of Jesus a cheap way 
of escaping well-deserved punishment, a sponge dipped in 
opiates for sleek pacifists, a labour-saving device, a sleeping- 
ear ticket to Heaven for those who by an act of so-called faith 
could simply bring themselves to believe that it would act like 
an open sesame at the gate there for them”. 


Scotland and Canada shared his devotion. He was a 
young man of thirty when he first came to this country, and 
here he lived for thirty-six years until his retirement from the 
teaching profession. But though he made his home in the south 
of England after his active labours were over, he paid several 
visits to Canada, and it was in Montreal that he passel away. 
The last few years of his life were troubled with ill-health; 


| but something of the old fire remained in him almost to the 
| end. The loving care of his wife did much to help him during 
_ these years of failing strength. One could have wished that 
_ he had been spared to witness the final triumph of the United 
_ Nations in the war; but the very intensity with which he had 
| lived his life drained much of his vitality away, and at 85 he 
_ was very tired. He would not have wanted to live on, a shadow 
of his former self, or to -be remembered in long years of de- 
cline. And those who loved him and witnessed the maladies of 
old age coming upon him could say | 


O, let him pass! he hates him 
That would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer. 














i 
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_His many friends and admirers will remember him as he was 


at the height of his powers, as something very vivid, very in- 
spiring, very precious: 
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WINTER ROAD 
By Gustav Davipson 


I remember 
sea and sky 
and the gulls’ cry, 


and the rabbit track, 
and the woods gleaming, 
and the sedge birds’ song. 


Now it is December 
and the way back 
is long. 


The way back 
is long 
to dream and dreaming, 


and April scent and sound 
are frost within the ground, 
and the woods are winter bound. 


No flight of wing 

invades the hill or plain; 
no caw or trill 

is heard from brake or glen; 
the evening deepens and the winds are still. 


Yet somewhere beyond this are 
of road and dark, 

multiple armies clash; and men 
strangled of breath 

go down to multiple death. 


And somewhere too 
the poppies flame anew, 
and there is Spring 
where the skylarks sing. 


THE FUTURE OF THE FACULTY OF ARTS 
By C. R. Tracy 


ANADIAN universities have recently been disturbed by 

the suggestion that faculties of Arts should be discontinued 
for the duration of the war, in order to ease the manpower 
shortage. Since the government exempts students from 
military service, it seems fair that the privileges of a university 
should be made available only to men whose talents can con- 
tribute directly to the winning of the war. About that prin- 
ciple there can be no dispute, and it is no part of my intention 
to criticize the means adopted for putting it into effect. But 
it is remarkable, surely, that the whole discussion has centred 
on the faculty of Arts. Is it the only haven in a university for 
shirkers? Is its work alone among all the departments and 
faculties in the university useless in a time of peril? Arts 
men find themselves marked with a stigma, yet 1s was Arts men 
essentially whom Milton—writing also in a time of national 
emergency — thought most fit to be “renowned and perfect 
commanders in the service of their country”. This change in 
opinion about the value to the country of a liberal education 
is worth discussion. 

The low estate of the Arts is not the result of the war, 
but of a steady decline which has taken place durmg the past 
few decades. The war has brought out the public attitude more 
clearly than anything else could, but it has not created it. Con- 
sequently our universities are confronted by a problem which 


cannot be dismissed as temporary. Whatever answers may be 


given this year, those who make decisions must bear in mind 
as well their responsibilities to the future. For. as things look 
at the moment, there is some danger that after the war the 
faculties of Arts may turn out to have been total casualties. 
The pertinent questions, then, are whether or not the faculties 
of Arts should survive and, if so, in what form. 
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Before attempting to answer either of these questions, 
one should explain what a faculty of Arts is. In the recent 
discussions it has been generally assumed that they consist 
entirely of men and women studying non-professional courses, 
like English or History. Though the organization of the fac- 
ulties differs in different universities, few people realize how 
small a part of the faculty of Arts does consist of dwellers in 
the ivory towers of pure culture. No one would suggest that 
Physics and Chemistry are non-essential in the present crisis, 
yet these are often the largest departments in the faculty of 
Arts. It would be no exaggeration to. say that the great 
ma jority of its students, especially male students, are destined 
for the professions — Medicine, Dentistry, Law, Commerce, 
Teaching, Agriculture, and scientific research — and are pur- 
suing studies in Arts because they must master certain funda- 
mental branches of knowledge before entering the professional 
faculties. The necessity for such fundamental education is 
more heavily stressed by some professions than by others, more 
heavily by Medicine, for example, than by Engineering; but 
even engineering students must come to the faculty of Arts 
for much of their Mathematics, Physics, and Chemistry. Pro- 
spective high-school] teachers, also, learn the whole content of 
their subjects in the faculty of Arts, and go to the faculty of 
Education merely for instruction in the methods of teaching 
and school administration. Consequently, the faculty of Arts 
is still the centre of the university because it supplies services. 
to all the other faculties. The faculty of Arts has become not 
so much an entity in itself, as an emporium of miscellaneous 
branches of knowledge which may be drawn upon by other 
faculties. 

Important as these miscellaneous services are, ., the position 
of the faculty of Arts is very different from what it was when 
generally recognized as the keystone of the whole educational 
structure. Then it undertook to teach the fundamentals of 
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all learning, and to present knowledge to its students as a sys- 
tem made up of coherent parts. An educated gentleman, it held, 
was one who had a view at least of the whole picture, and could 
see each part of knowledge in perspective. Though only 
Bacons could take all knowledge for their province, all self- 
respecting university men felt that they were citizens at least 
in the republic of learning. The faculty of Arts integrated the. 
learning of the time, and made the university what its name 
implies, a place of comprehensive knowledge, where half- 
truths, special biases, and ephemeral values are set to one side. 
Professional training, however, was not necessarily excluded. 
The notion that it is a modern invention is a popular fallacy. 
But it was not held to be education in the true sense of. the 
word, however dignified and important the profession might 
be, for it calls for an undue concentration upon a part of 
knowledge, and so leads to a distortion of truth and a possible 
warping of the personality of the student. Though this danger 
may have been exaggerated, recent experience has made it 
clear that the professional faculties are centrifugal forces, 
always tending to detach themselves from the parent mass 
and to revolve rather violently around their own centres in 
private little pockets in space. The process of disintegration 
has gone so far in the modern university that the members 
of various faculties can hardly understand one another’s lan- 
guage. Faculty clubs at which all members of the teaching 
staff can meet together for the discussion of intellectual pro- 
blems have become almost impossible, for the ideas and 
problems of one department are either incomprehensible or 
else boring to the members of another. The codperation of 


_ different departments and faculties in combined courses causes 


endless embarrassment and exasperation. A student in Agricul- 
ture, for example, has an intuitive genius for coaxing blooms 


on exotic plants, but cannot pass an elementary examination 


in English. Sooner or later the faculty of Agriculture begins 
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to wonder whether English is really necessary for an agri- 
culturist, or whether the faculty of Arts may not be exacting 
an impossibly high standard. A request is then probably made 
for a course better adapted to the needs and background of 
the student—a modern way of asking that the wind be tem- 
pered to the shorn lamb. At bottom the trouble is that each 
of the professional faculties wishes to be master in its own 
house, and while it may call for help upon the faculty of Arts 
it resents the standards which the faculty of Arts feels it must 
exact. Beyond the purely administrative problem lies the 
fundamental crossing of intellectual purposes. Each profes- 
sional faculty has a clearly understood aim in the practical 
world, and it organizes all the relevant branches of knowledge 
around itself so as to achieve that special aim most effectively. 
But it has no interest in knowledge for itself, and no interest 
in seeing knowledge as a whole. Consequently, in resenting 
the standards of the faculty of Arts, it is really resenting the 
intrusion of a principle which it considers irrelevant to its own 
aims. Hence the future of the faculty of Arts depends on 
whether or not a faculty devoted to the aim of integrating 
knowledge can continue to exist in universities which are losing 
interest in knowledge as a whole, and are growing into mere 
loose federations of professional schools. | 

The real danger to the faculty of Arts is not that it will 
cease to exist, for there will always be a demand for most of 
the subjects it now teaches. But the threat is to its integrity as 
a faculty, to its freedom to perform the function which is tra- 
ditionally and essentially its own. The danger is that the dis- 
integrating forces which have been at work in the universities 
during the last generation or two will grow so powerful that 
learning will be drawn over wholly into professional channels, 
and that professional men will become mere technicians, fantas- 
tically skilful in their own work, but inhuman, detached from 
common life, and incapable of understanding man in all the 
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variety of his experience. We need not assert that the faculty 
of Arts has ever accomplished all it set out to do, yet its ideal 
has been a noble one, and its work is not only still possible but 
vitally necessary, probably more necessary now than ever be- 
fore. For never before has a broad and comprehensive under- 
standing been more needed than it is in this age of moral and 
intellectual confusion. The thesis of this article is that the 
faculty of Arts must survive if universities themselves are to 
survive, but that it is not necessary for it to survive in exactly 
its traditional form, with all the customary departments kept 
intact, so long as the function itself survives, and is performed 
in the manner best adapted to the needs of the time. 

It would not be far wrong to say that the plight of the 
faculty of Arts is largely its own fault, for it has neither kept 
its mission always in the forefront of its mind nor succeeded 
in making it clear to its own students. While each professional 
faculty presents a tangible aim which its students approve and 
for which they will work and make sacrifices, the faculty of 
Arts alone has a highly intangible aim, not easily grasped by 
immature minds. It offers a curriculum consisting of sciences, 
languages, Philosophy, Mathematics, History, chosen appar- 
ently at random. The impression of loose organization is 


strengthened in many modern institutions by the system of 


electives, according to which the student is invited to select 
one unit from Division A, two from Division B, and three from 
Division C. Since so many of the subjects may be omitted at 
will, the question arises whether any of them is strictly neces- 
sary. No doubt there is a good enough reason lurking at the 
bottom of the system, but it has been buried so deep under the 
mass of regulations that the average student thinks he is being 
offered not a way of life, but a meaningless collection of musty 
respectabilities. In his mind the parts will not go together to 
make up a whole. He cannot understand how this curriculum 
will foster in him that philosophic understanding of life about 
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which he has been told on solemn occasions by college digni- 
taries. Though his failure to understand may be due partly to 
his own innocence and the ineptitude of his schooling, it is due 
mainly to the failure of the faculty to put before him a course 
of studies organized on a rational plan, for modern curricula, 
so far as they go beyond the traditional, are the result not of 
an honest effort to interpret the intangible, but of a series of 
compromises between rival departments. When the scheme is 
completed and printed in the university calendar it is usually 
remarkable for its incomprehensibility. The clue has been 
mislaid somewhere. The faculty which boasts that it alone is 
capable of interpreting all knowledge seems incapable of ex- 
plaining even itself. It has become a prey to the forces of dis- 
integration at work in the whole university, and has surren- 
dered itself to the over-specialization which is the besetting sin 
of modern learning. | 

Even within the individual departments the same lack of 
directing purpose is often apparent. One may take as an 
example the department of English, not because it is neces- 
sarily the worst offender, but because it is convenient for the 
purpose. The elementary course in English is usually the 
chief cause of headache to both staff and students. Generally 
it consists of a short course in composition combined with the 
reading of a few books. The work in composition is undertaken 
as a service to the university as a whole, because nowadays 
apparently the high schools cannot teach spelling and punc- 
tuation, and the university has compunctions about granting 
degrees to persons who cannot write their own language. The 
sort of books chosen may vary from an anthology of popular 
magazine articles and stories (which is becoming more and 
more common), to a sketchy chronological course of standard 
poetry and prose. Such a course may have some value for the 
student who intends to proceed with literary study—though 
for him it is likely to be too easy—but for others it is ineffect- 
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ual. The reasons are, first, that there is too little of it to pro- 
_ vide a discipline in itself, and, second, that it is not related to 
anything else which the student is studying. If he is destined, 
say, for Medicine, he is asked to acquire a skill in self- 
expression by writing essays on a trip to Niagara Falls or 
the poetry of T. S. Eliot. It is not much wonder that he learns 
little beyond a distaste for the department of English. This 
is not to say that medical students are incapable of learning to 
write English or of receiving a liberal culture. But they are 
human, and can hardly be expected to benefit much from a 
single elementary course in English injected irrelevantly into 
| a programme of professional studies. Moreover, a gift for 
_ self-expression is not a separate function of the mind which 
| can be handed over into the care of specialists; it is part and 
parcel of the general process of thinking and mental develop- 
if, ment. Medical students can learn to write well, but they must 
be set to write about the ideas which are central in their minds, 
their Anatomy, their Biochemistry, and their Physiology, 
_ learning to develop their powers of expression in intimate re- 
| lation to their knowledge. This is obviously out of bounds 
for the department of English. In undertaking these general 
“courses willingly or unwillingly, the departments of English 
are placed in a false position, and the results have been inef- 
fective work and a more or less strong dislike among students 
for elementary courses in this subject. 
| The fault which has been found with departments of 
| ‘English i is one for which they themselves are not entirely re- 
sponsible, but for the programme of studies offered to students: 
_who wish to devote themselves mainly to English they must 
accept full responsibility. Most honours courses in English 
_are built up on historical principles, with the purpose of giving 
students piece by piece a continuous account of the develop- 
ment of our literature. Although here and there departures 
from this principle occur, it governs contemporary literary 





| 
{| 
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study. It has the merit of serving as a unifying force, but as_ 
a method it is not without faults. One is that certain hide- 

bound scholars will apply the historical method in a narrow 
sense, upon the assumption that books beget other books in a | 
detached world of their own, and have a history like that re-_ 
corded in the genealogies in the Book of Nwmbers. A second | 
danger is commoner—that the historical method may lead stu-_ 
dents to ignore the study of literature as a technique. To the 
study of books from the point of view of their value and effect- | 
iveness as works of art the data of literary history are largely 
irrelevant. Paradise Lost, for example, may be studied his- 
torically by setting it beside other examples of seventeenth- 
century baroque art, or by considering its ideas in relation. 
with those of Puritanism; but if a critical evaluation of its 
technique is desired it must first be set side by side with the. 
Odyssey, the Aineid, the Divina Commedia, and the Faerte 
Queene, largely without thought for the different historical 
periods to which each belongs. Similarly, if one were to study 
the novel one might follow the now traditional historical me-. 
thod, but one might do as E. M. Forster does in his Clark 
Lectures on Aspects of the Novel, where he points out how © 
similar the art of novelists living in widely separated periods 
may be, as in the cases of Lawrence Sterne and Virginia 
Woolf. The real danger for literary study in the historical 
method is that logically the emphasis should be placed on 
historical rather than on literary values, for obviously the 
merit of a book bears no necessary relation to its value as an — 
historical document. Ossian is highly important as an his- 
torical phenomenon, but much less so as a work of literature. — 
Generally speaking, a great mass of minor literary works 
would not now be remembered at all had they not been resur- 
rected for the information they contain on the history of taste, _ 
of social institutions, and of ideas. Now there can be no 

objection to this use of books so long as the information ob- 
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tained is of value, but it would seem to belong rather to the 
province of the historian than to that of the literary critic. In 
actual practice most professors of English, though avowed 
disciples of the historical method, have never wholly given 
themselves over to it, and continue to devote considerable lec- 
ture time to discussions of technique, to the study of such mat- 
ters as versification, diction, play-construction, and imagery. 
The resulting compromise of methods is not a happy one, for it 
involves the yoking together of purposes essentially divergent. 
The present situation is that professors of English are trained 
more or less narrowly as historical scholars, but in the prose- 
cution of their profession they do not feel free to drive the 


_ method home to its logical conclusions, for fear both of exclud- 
_ ing values which they believe in and of trespassing upon the 











——— SL 





legitimate fields of other departments. 
After such an extended criticism of one department it 
would be fair, however tedious, to deal with the other depart- 


ments at similar length, if limitations of space did not make 


it impossible. Similar problems will be found in all of them. 
The fact is that a modern faculty of Arts resembles nothing 
so much as Vanity Fair, full of clamorous voices and con- 
fusion, through which the righteous may with difficulty pursue 
their steadfast way to the Delectable Mountains. It is a place 
of many and various delights, of much sound learning, of ex- 
quisite taste and experienced judgement, but too often it is 
found wanting in any grasp of the wholeness of human experi- 
ence and of the relative values of the different parts of know- 


ledge. It has become a prey to overspecialization, and has lost 


its old sense of the oneness of its mission. Until that mission 
can be revived and established in a manner worthy of it, one 
of the most important parts of a university’s work must remain 


neglected. 


To attempt to draft a detailed scheme of reform for 
the faculty of Arts would be presumptuous in this writer, and 
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could hardly lead to anything of much practical value, because 
administrative problems are different in every university. But 
one or two principles seem to have become clear from the fore- 
going analysis, and should be stated in conclusion. In order 
to clarify its aims the university should make a clear distinc- 
tion between the two main types of work which it undertakes: 
(1) its teaching of techniques, whether in science or literature; 
and (2) its cultivation of the understanding itself through the 
study of human civilization from all sides. The second of 
these comes closer to the traditional ideal of a liberal education 
than the first, for it is based upon the assumption that learning 
is valuable in itself, merely on account of the enlargement 
which it gives to the mind (to use Newman’s word), and not 
for any considerations of moral or economic advantage. Those 
who believe in the value of a cultivated understanding believe 
that an educated man is more than a skilful man, that he is 
one who can set aside his profession and its immediate con- 
cerns at will in order to move with some grace and competence 
in the world of ideas at large. On the other hand, a technique 
is a skill which may or may not be used professionally depend- 
ing’ on economic accidents, but which always leads to a definite 
accomplishment. A skilful man must have intelligence in a 
high degree, but he need not have much understanding of the 
civilization in which he lives. The technique may be the build- 
ing of dynamos or the writing of poetry. Nobody has ever 
proved that either necessarily involves much understanding, or 
that one of them is necessarily more illiberal than the other. 
As techniques they both require an intense concentration upon 
ways and means and minute details. Techniques are essen- 
tially centrifugal in tendency, for as each one develops it 
grows more complex and demands more time for the mastering 
of it. Its aims are narrow and it mercilessly excludes all con- 
siderations but those related to its immediate aims. The 
understanding, on the contrary, 1s centripetal, for its aim is no 
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less than that of knowing the world in which we live. The 
predicament of the faculty of Arts is due to the great expan- 
sion of all of the techniques which it is able to teach, and the 
resultant overshadowing by them of its more fundamental 
function, that of cultivating the understanding itself. 

Since there is no likelihood of a modern university giving 
up the teaching of techniques, no argument in support of them 
is needed. What is needed, however, in the faculty of Arts is 
a realization of the fact that the study of Literature, History 
and similar subjects involves the mastery of a technique just 
as much as does the study of Physics or Chemistry. For un- 
favourable comparisons can be made between the graduates 
in Physics or Chemistry, who are usually very skilful in their 
professions, and the graduates in English or History, who are 
rarely even competent (according to professional standards) 
either as creative workers or as judges of creative work. This 
unhappy situation is due mainly to the half-hearted dilettant- 
ism with which these studies are often approached, and to the 
way in which most instructors confuse the larger view with the 
narrower one, at the risk of losing both. 

But nothing could be more alien to the argument now 
being advanced than that on the whole the technical side of 
education must be emphasized. On the contrary, the one thing 
most necessary to the future of higher education is a new 
emphasis on the duty which rests upon every educated person 
of understanding the civilization to which he belongs. This 
does not mean that he must dabble in all existing branches of 
knowledge, but it does mean that he must be able to under- 
stand the interrelationships of all branches of knowledge, and 
the state of development to which each has been brought. And, 
further, he must learn to view the present as merely a moment 
in the great stream of time, replacing the cheap bumptiousness 
of the twentieth-century schoolboy with something of the pro- 
found humility of the great scientist and philosopher. In 
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order to do this he must not only devote mere time to it than 
most students now do, but also be given a much better organ- 
ized programme of studies than is usually prepared for the 
purpose. In place of offering a few miscellaneous freshman 
courses in English, History, and Mathematics, with the pos- 
sibility of choosing later another course or two from the array 
advertised in the calendar, the university should prepare a 
single highly integrated programme planned to provide at 
least two whole years’ work, which should be a prerequisite for 
entrance into any other course of studies. This course should 
aim not at teaching students any special abilities, not even in 
self-expression, but rather at helping them find themselves in 
an intellectual world which seems to them confused and mean- 
ingless. Science would be one of the most important ingredi- 
ents, but it would have to be taught in a radically different 
way from the traditional one. It would have to be taught with 
the purpose, not of giving students training in laboratory 
work, but of enabling them to understand the influence scienti- 
fic ideas have had on the development of modern civilization. 
A good deal of the content of the sciences would have to be 
taught, but the major emphasis must be laid on the ethical, 
religious, economic, social and personal implications of scienti- 
fic knowledge. Literature, History, and Philosophy, too, 
would have to draw together and pool their resources, for 
together they can show the complete picture of the develop- 
ment of human civilization, and of human self-consciousness. 
It is the essence of such a course that it be kept well balanced, 
and not damaged by an elective system. Within the large 
limits of the course, however, there would be freedom for the 
encouragement of individual bents, provided that no student 
were allowed to ignore any essential part of it. Such a course 
should do much to restore the prestige and dignity of the fac- 
ulty of Arts. 
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The scheme which has been all too briefly outlined is not 
presented as a complete and final solution to the problems of 
the faculty of Arts, but rather as a suggestion of the direction 
in which it may lie. Certainly many problems, especially ad- 
ministrative ones, have been ignored or have had but brief 
mention. But there is no good reason for thinking that the 
solution suggested is wholly impracticable, even though it 
may involve a rather severe shaking up for many established 
rights and traditions. In fact the germ of the idea is already 
present in several universities in the United States, in which 
the Freshman year is organized almost like a separate faculty, 
with the aim of giving to every student a year of general edu- 
cation before he goes into a professional faculty. But, so far 
as 1s known to the writer, the experiment has never been 
carried out thoroughly enough to yield significant results. The 
need, however, is bemg recognized, and this paper will have 
served its purpose if it has disclosed a similar need in this 
country. 


THE FAR EAST* 
By A. E. Prince 


6¢JAPAN’S scheme of conquest goes back half a century’, 
J stated President Roosevelt in his message to Congress on 
January 6, 1942. “It is not merely a policy of seeking living 
room, it is a plan which includes the subjugation of all peoples 
in the Far East and the islands of the Pacific, and the domi- 
nation of that ocean by Japanese military control of the west- 
ern coasts of North, Central and South Ameriea.” The 
pamphlets and books fisted above show eddies in the Far 
Kastern-Pacific maélstrom indicated by Mr. Roosevelt. The 
turbulent current of Japan’s ambitions of world-conquest, 
accelerated by German aspirations of a “New Order’, encoun- 
ters the whirlpools of resistant Chinese nationalism, Soviet 
communism and Anglo-Saxon democracy; sooner or later this 
surging Japanese tide will be “bound in shallows and mis- 
eries’. The two Royal Institute of International Affairs 
studies lay emphasis on the political and economic factors in 
Japanese and Chinese development; Miss Galbraith’s essay 
sketches the cultural and social background of China, while 
the Davies-Steiger and Hindus volumes elaborate the complex 
aspects of Soviet Asia’s problems, especially the relationships 
with Japan. 
Japanese chauvinist ambitions actually date back earlier 
than the half century indicated by Mr. Roosevelt. They are 
“in fact a modern economic and military elaboration of a doc- 
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trine long held in Japan especially by the Satsuma and Choshu 
clans who brought about the imperial restoration of 1868”, as 
Sir Frederick Whyte recalls. They are described as “The 
Great Plan of Japan”, “The Pan-Asiatic Policy”, the “Mon- 
roe Doctrine for Eastern Asia” involving the “Mutual Pros- 
perity Sphere’’, z.e., the area of at least Kast Asia and Oceania, 
which Japan has determnied to bring into her orbit. These 
ideas were quickened by her comparatively easy success 
against China in 1894-95; while she acquired Formosa, the 
Pescadores and a virtual free hand in Korea, she was deprived 
of the Liaotung peninsula in South Manchuria by a war- 
threatening ultimatum from Russia, France and Germany. 
Three years later Russia herself obtained a lease from China 
on this Liaotung peninsula, thus strengthening the Japanese 
determination to eliminate Western influence entirely from 
Eastern Asia. In 1904 Japan startled the world by demol- 
ishing the forces of the “Big Bear’, aided by a corrupt, apa- 
thetic, inefficient Czarist régime and the elements of space and 
surprise. The sudden deadly attacks (before a formal de- 
claration of war) of the Japanese navy on Russian warships, 
should have taught a lesson of history to the naval and military 
commanders at Pearl Harbour. Japan now obtained the lease 
of the Liaotung territory and control of the railway system 
in South Manchuria, and the demand for outright control in- 
creased. Japan had now thrust herself into the position of a 
“Great Power”. She took advantage of the First World War 
to seize the German islands north of the equator, the Carolines 
and Marshalls, which have recently played an important role 


in strategical operations. But her other ambitious designs 


reflected in the aggressive “Twenty-One Demands” upon 


- China were checked at the Paris Peace Conference. The re- 











 fusal by the western democracies to accept the principle of 
racial equality also provided fuel for the chauvinist opponents 
_ of the policy of international codperation, political and econo- 
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mic. This policy reached its highwater mark at the Washing- 
ton Conference of 1922, but the nationalist militarists de- 
nounced the limitation of naval armaments at the ratio of 3 
for Japan to 5 for Great Britain and the U.S.A.; the conse- 
quent termination of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance meant, 
they argued, that “they lost an ally and only gained an uncer- 
tain partnership with the other signatory Powers in ex- 
change.” | : 

Meanwhile Japan’s policy of aggressive expansion was be- 
coming plainer. As early as 1916 Professor W. W. McLaren 
thus registered his observations of the Japanese scene: “There 
is no political party at present, nor has there been one during 
the last decade, opposed to militarism and to an indefinite ex- 
pansion of the Japanese power in China. .. Japan’s predomi- 
nance in eastern Asia has become the foundation of the na- 
tional policy. “Nibbling at China’ is no longer the propaganda 
of the military party alone; that policy has come to be uni- 
versally accepted as leading directly to the realization of the 
national destiny.” In 1929 Premier Tanaka published a 
‘Memorial’ wherein the “outline of this scheme of conquest” 
(according to Davies and Steiger) “was first revealed to an 
unbelieving world”. “If we want to control China’, Tanaka 
wrote, “we must first crush the United States, just as 
in the past we had to fight in the Russo-Japanese war. 
But in order to conquer China we must first conquer 
Manchuria and Mongolia. In order to conquer the world 
we must conquer China. If we succeed in conquering 
China, the rest of the Asiatic countries and the South 
Sea countries will fear us and surrender to us.” The 
Memorial was disavowed at the time as ‘“‘a Communist inven- 
tion’, and again later, not so very long before the Pearl Har- 
bour attack, when the superiors of U.S.A. Admiral Taussig 
frowned upon his mention of it in the Senate Naval Affairs 
Committee. This blue-print of Nipponese designs has been — 
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put into execution. The army on September 18, 1931, blew 
sky-high four feet of railway line near Mukden—and the pros- 


_ pects of world peace! Manchuria was overrun; Japan an- 


nounced her withdrawal from the League of Nations in March 
1933. Official statements of Japan’s destiny in East Asia 
were now openly made. General Araki, a leader of the mili- 
tary group and ex-Minister of War, announced that the Jap- 
anese naturally regard the United States as their potential 


| enemy on the sea. The Japanese delegation told the League 


Assembly in February, 1933, that “Japan is responsible for 
the maintenance of peace and order in the Far East”. Look- 
ing back from our wider wartime perspective, we now perceive 
that the turn of the year 1933-4 is a landmark in the history 


_ of Japan and indeed of the whole world. The pronounced 


change in Japanese mentality led inevitably to global war. 
_ The policy of conciliation of China and international codpera- 


tion associated with Foreign Minister Shidehara was repudi- 
ated. The dreams of domination over eastern Asia and the 


_ Pacific were now resolutely to be translated into reality. The 


semi-official History of Japan's Foreign Relations, 1542-1936, 
by R. H. Akagi (published in Tokyo 1937), stressed “the new 


international outlook [which] became, under the leadership of 


Foreign Minister Hirota, the basis of a new deal in Japanese 
diplomacy”. In his first address to the Diet on January 23, 
1934, he declared that “we must not forget for a moment that 
Japan, serving as the only corner-stone for the edifice of the 


peace of East Asia, bears the entire burden of responsibil- 


ties’. This policy of far-reaching national expansion was 
intensified three months later in a pronouncement by Mr. 


_Amau, spokesman for the Foreign Office—which is repro- 
_ duced in detail in the China and Japan R.1.1.A. Paper (Ap- 





pendix IV). In this pronouncement, implicitly protesting 
against League technical help and rumoured American muni- 


tions for China, Amau declared that “we consider it only 
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natural that to keep peace and order in East Asia we must 
even act alone on our own responsibility and it is our duty to 
perform it.” Both Washington and Whitehall formally ex- 
pressed dissent from what “virtually amounted to the enuncia- 
tion by Japan of a ‘Monroe Doctrine’ for East Asia”. 


“Later”, the R.I.I.A. Paper continues, “the phrase most 
often used to describe the Japanese aim came to be the estab- 
lishment of a ‘New Order in East Asia’; this term gives ex- 
pression to the fundamental parallelism between the Japanese 
‘dynamic’ policy and that of the Axis Powers. The New 
Order, in the words used by Prince Konoye on November 3, 
1938, ‘will ensure the permanent stability of East Asia. . . 
This new order has for its foundation a tripartite relationship 
of mutual aid and codrdination between Japan, Manchukuo 
and China in political, economic, cultural and other fields. The 
phrase ‘the new order in East Asia’, which, as Takao Saito 
said in the Japanese Diet on February 2, 1940, ‘was unknown 
at the outbreak of the China Incident’, was later extended to 
cover the Indo-China and the Netherlands Indies; and after 
the accession to power of Prince Konoye’s government in — 
August, 1940, the term ‘Greater East Asia’ was always used 
to describe the ‘mutual prosperity sphere’ which Japan was 
trying to establish.” The vaulting ambitions of many Japan- 
ese leap beyond the area of Greater East Asia. There are or 
were some two hundred Fascist or semi-fascist societies in 
Japan; according to Miss Galbraith, one of them, called Ten- 
rikyo, is reputed to have over eight million members. Its creed 
is as follows: 


To any corner of the world I reach out and save, 
When Japan will be empowered with Holy Creed, 

She will pacify other peoples as she pleaseth. 

They have been called hitherto Japan and foreign lands. 
But hereafter there shall be naught but Japan. 


Such megalomania is matched only by that of Hitler’s Naz 
Germany. 
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These East Asia ambitions reveal a Japan determined to 
rank as the Great Power in that region. This involves the 
- economic desire to control the rich material resources of the 
mainland, especially those of oil, rubber, coal, ferrous and non- 
ferrous metals in which the Nipponese are woefully lacking; 
these are needed for the peacetime prosperity of their over- 
crowded population and also for the sinews of war. Japan has 
cast covetous eyes on the virtually unexplored, unexploited 
wealth of China, Manchuria, Malaysia, the Dutch East Indies 
and above all of Soviet Siberia. In a brilliant chapter on the 
“Unfinished War’, Maurice Hindus has described how “nearly 
a quarter of a century ago, without much loss of blood or too 
much substance, Japan came close to winning the most sensa- 
tional victory in her history . . . she almost got possession of 
eastern Siberia! Had she succeeded in that bold venture, the 
riches of that far-reaching territory—the fur, the timber, the 
oil, the fisheries, the farmland, the coal ard the iron—would 


have been hers. Russia would have been driven from the 











_ Pacific, far land, and the task of her eventual expulsion from 
_ Asia would have been greatly facilitated. The Sea of Japan 
_ would have become a Japanese lake. The Japanese fleet, 
_ Japanese air bases and Japanese armies would have been on 
the threshold of Alaska, and America would have had to yield 
on issues in the Pacific or cross swords with a new Japan, bol- 
_ stered by fresh strategic positions and by vast supplies of raw 
_ materials with which to pursue the war against America.” The 
_ Japanese intervention in Siberia in 1918, and the ruthless 
exploitation of the area as far west as Lake Baikal till 1922 
_ were checked in 1925 when North Sakhalin was restored to the 
—USS.S.R. 

| A few comments may be offered on the term the ‘New 
_ Order’, which “gives expression to the fundamental parallel- 
ism between the Japanese ‘dynamic’ policy and that of the 
| Axis Powers”. Sir Frederick Whyte illustrates this point 
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effectively. He notes that the date (1868) of the awakening 
of Japan to the world coincided with that short and decisive 
period in European history when Bismarck laid the founda- 
tions of German imperial power. “Bismarck’s success in 
reaping such a harvest from his policy of ‘blood and iron’ 
turned Japanese eyes to the Prusso-German model of the 
military state as the most efficient of all European instru- 
ments. The ethos of Preussen-Deutschland appealed to their 
warrior spirit; its spectacle of the power of the Throne resting 
upon a people disciplined to the national service by powerful 
leaders gave them a glimpse of something which they them- 
selves could achieve; and the subordination of popular and 
democratic rights to the supreme needs of the state seemed 
entirely appropriate to the temper of their own people in 
Japan. So it was ordained that in their impressionable mo- 
ment the Japanese should come under the influence of Ger- 
many.” 

The Russian menace has always been uppermost in the 
minds of the Japanese people. This fear dictated the Japan- 
ese alliance with Britain, which lasted twenty years, from — 
1902. But Japanese fears were revived when the Czarist 
régime was liquidated by the Soviets and the strong Soviet 
régime emphasized through the Comintern the dreams of 
world-revolution. Japan did not like the German Weimar 
Republic, but the advent of Hitler and the Third Reich to 
power in January, 1933, with the main plank in the pro- 
gramme that of virulent opposition to communism revived 
the old admiration for a Germany with Second Reich, Bis- 
marckian ideals. Nazi Germany paid Japan the “compli- 
ment of borrowing from her the notion, and indeed the very 
name, of the New Order’. Hirota and other leaders seem to 
have had an insight into the significance of Hitler denied to 
most publicists of the West; hence the formulation of “the 
New Deal in Japanese diplomacy”. The growing estrange- 
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ment from the Anglo-Saxon thesis of international codpera- 
tion and democracy facilitated this reorientation of foreign 
policy. The rapprochement with the Axis Powers was re- 
flected in the signing of the Anti-Comintern Pact of 1937, 
and the launching of the attack on China proper in July of 
that year. 


The timing of this invasion was connected with the lower- 
ing war clouds in Europe and with the need of striking at 
China before the process of its unification could be completed. 
In China and Japan there is an admirable summary of the 
recent political and economic development of China, portray- 
ing the great work of General Chiang Kai-shek in promoting 
internal solidarity as supreme leader of the Kuomintang 


movement; his difficulties with Chinese particularism, war- 
_ lords and the Communists are revealed. The Japanese en- 
_ eroachments led to the establishment of a united front, and 
| the Communist Eighth Route and New Fourth Armies ren- 
| dered signal service, notably in the guerilla type of warfare. 
' Chiang Kai-shek has had no easy time internally on account 


of tension with the Communists and the defection, after the 
loss of Canton and Hankow, of defeatist Wang Ching-wei, an 
important Kuomintang leader and chairman of the People’s 


_ Political Council. There is no need here to praise the gallant 


resistance of the Chinese to the formidable advance of the 
Japanese; Chungking has become one of the shining symbols 


of heroic fighting against great odds. 


This unexpectedly stubborn opposition encountered in 


the west and northwest of China led to dramatic moves by 














_Japan on the diplomatic and strategic chessboard. First in 
_ significance was the conclusion of the pact signed September 
27, 1940, by Japan with Germany and Italy, announced three 
months after the collpase of France; the Japanese leaders were 
- now convinced of the invincibility of Teuton arms, and recog- 
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nized the leadership of Germany and Italy in the establish- 
ment of the New Order in Europe, while securing recognition 
of Japan’s New Order in Eastern Asia. 

Japan required one more buttress to her diplomatic 
facade—an explicit agreement with the Soviet Union which 
would ensure Russia’s neutrality while Japan might pursue 
her far-reaching designs in Eastern Asia. Japan was virtually 
impregnable except from Soviet Siberia and the Maritime Ter- 
ritory. Hot disputes raged over Sakhalin oil-mines and 
Kamchatka fisheries. ‘The tension was aggravated by the 
Manchurian aggression from 1931, and Hindus reckons that 
nearly 3,000 border affrays took place between Soviet and 
Japanese-Manchukuan troops, besides three pitched battles. 
The Japanese were testing out the U.S.S.R. defences in the 
Far Kast—only to be signally repulsed. This experience 
prompted a new line of Japanese policy, the concluding of a 
Neutrality Pact with the U.S.S.R. There was extreme re- 
luctance to adopt this course. ‘The German-Russian Treaty 


of August 1939 had come as a stunning shock to Japan (after 


Hitler’s violent anti-Comintern rages), and it precipitated 
the downfall of a ministry. But grand strategy in the West- 
ern Pacific zone now dictated this apparent swallowing of 
anti-Russian principles. On April 13, 1941, a Neutrality 
Pact was signed in Moscow, on the advice of Hitler, but only 


two months later Hitler made his sudden attack on his ally | 


Russia. There is some evidence that this volte face took by 


surprise the Konoye Ministry and it produced a reorganiza- 


tion in view of “the grave situation”, of “a stronger govern- | 
ment”, more totalitarian in character. Mr. Matusoka was _ 
replaced as Foreign Minister by Admiral Toyoda, thought to > 


be more friendly to the democracies. 


This move was probably designed to lull suspicions. The 
stark fact remains that the “Maritime” school of thought was 
in the ascendant, and the Forward policy in moving south- 
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wards was accelerated. At the time of the collapse of France, 
the Yonai and then the Konoye administrations had made 
demands on French Indo-China for “certain facilities of a 
military nature”, air and army bases. We need not detail 
_ the further steps taken by the new ‘stronger’ government of 
Konoye to dominate Vichy Indo-China and Thailand, thereby 
_ obtaining the vital strategic positions for an invasion of Ma- 
_laysia, or for cutting off supplies to China. 

| Should the next crucial step be made, the direct sudden 
_assault on the Western democracies? There are some experts 
_who believe that Prince Konoye for a time acted as a brake 
on the Japanese advocates of this course, the ‘reckless men’, 
that he may have been sincere in his hopes that a personal 
meeting between himself and Mr. Roosevelt might result in 
‘improved relations. The date of this proposal, revealed in the 
Stat€ Department White Paper recently issued, was August 
1941, when the Japanese were freshly smarting from the dis- 
closures of Hitler’s somersault policies vis-a-vis Russia. Was 
a détente, a cessation of strained relations with the United 
States, possible at that late date? A fact telling against this 
interpretation is Konoye’s proposed inclusion in the delega- 
tion of many of the extreme militarists. Furthermore, Prince 
Konoye’s father, head of the second noble family in Japan, 
the Fujiwaras, had been a proponent of the Greater Asia 
movement to the point of bankrupting himself and Fumimaro 
Konoye himself had been premier from 1937 during the de- 
velopment of the “China Incident”. In his second adminis- 
tration he had concluded the military alliance with the Axis 
Powers in 1940 and backed the Indo-China policy, while ap- 
peasing Russia in the Neutrality Pact. Whether or no Prince 
Konoye was willing to challenge the democracies by a sudden 
treacherous attack may be obscure. At all events he resigned 
and was succeeded by General Tojo on October 16, 1942. 
Tojo was the head of the extremist militarist “Kwantung 
| 
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Group”. He was a political rather than a field general who 
had risen to the top by his clamourings for aggressive war, his 
alignment with the younger officers and radical totalitarian- 
ism, and his ‘Gestapo’ activities. He had no scruples, and 
sent his envoy Kurusu to engage in negotiation duplicity 
while his planes were launched at Pear] Harbour and the East 
Indies. The U.S. State Department officials were not blind 
to the lowering signs of the times, and redoubled their warn- 
ings to the responsible army and navy commanders. It has 
needed hard heroic battling against heavy weight of metal 
and men at Midway, the Solomons, Bataan, Hongkong, 
Singapore, New Guinea, etc., to retrieve the initial disasters. 
The tide has begun to turn. 

Will hostilities break out between Japan and the Soviet 
Union? So far both contracting parties have almost leaned 
over backward in their eagerness to observe the 1941 Neutral- 
ity Pact. Russia, indeed, with her resources strained to the 
utmost in her magnificent stand against Hitler’s crack troops 
cannot as yet relish the opening up of a Second Front for her 
in the Far East, and has felt herself compelled apparently to 
suspend her despatch of munitions to China, and even to intern 
last April the American aviators who made a forced landing 
in Siberia after bombing Tokyo. Japan, too, has her hands 
full in the Western Pacific, but there are signs that her ‘reck- 
less men’ may precipitate a fight with the U.S.S.R. while the 
latter remains still so preoccupied on her western front. 
Maurice Hindus, whose appreciations of Russia’s strength 
and whose predictions of her future have been exceptionally 
accurate, has prophesied an early attack by Japan on Russia. 
and an ultimate signal defeat. 

Hindus’ study of Russia and Japan is an admirable com- 
plement to that of Raymond Davies and Andrew Steiger on 
Soviet Asia. The Davies-Steiger volume is a well-documented 
analysis of the geographical, historical, economic, politica] and 
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| social conditions of Soviet Asia, the various regions being sep- 
_ arately examined in much detail in nine chapters; generalizing 
_ chapters on “A Pacific Partnership”, “The Cradle of a New 
| World”, “Siberia in World Affairs”, “The North Pacific 
_ Pincers”, “Soviet Asia’s Military Strength’, “Soviet Asia 


To-morrow” are solidly based. They argue that Soviet Asia 


is of vital impotrance in anti-Axis strategy as the only land 


front, outside of China, where democracy’s armed forces can 
operate on a vast scale against the Tripartite Axis Powers. 


| Hindus’ book is more of a synthesis of brilliant. eloquent but 
_ occasionally sweeping generalizations and conclusions, based 
on his intimate knowledge of the Russian people, less factual 
than the Davies-Steiger volume on the details of the striking 
_ internal development in Soviet Asia. Four early chapters are 
| devoted to Europe, summarizing the achievements of the 
| Soviet Union against Hitler’s might; the rest of the work 


treats of the “Great Test in Asia’, presenting the story of 


“the long-standing and irrepressible conflict between Russia 
_and the Far Eastern end of the Axis and the war the two must 


fight unless Japan suffers sudden collapse”. No one who de- 


| sires to understand the sources of strength, material and 


moral, of the U.S.S.R. and evaluate the superb fighting Rus- 


sian spirit should neglect readnig these volumes. The highly 


condensed booklets and the more elaborate Soviet Asia studies 


| form “Five Pillars of Wisdom” on the Far Eastern situation. 


INTERMEZZO 


By Duncan CAMPBELL SCOTT 


Virginal out of the earth 

Rises the Cherry-Tree, 

A slender wand | 

With a swerve in the stem; 

Like a Dancer | 
Touching earth,—floating on air,— 
With delicate hands forming a wreath 
Over her head. 

_ This virginal Cherry-Tree-Dancer 
That keeps her poise, 

The turn of her slender stem, 

Her fragile branches hidden, 

Holds her wreath aloft, 

An aureole of blossom 

Woven of rose and snow. 

Around her root the crocuses, 

Firm as if cut from gems, 

Guard an inviolate floor 

For the delicate Cherry-Tree-Dancer. 
Silent are these and perfect in repose: 
Yet are they circled and bound 

By memories of lovely sound. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
By B. K. SANDWELL 
THE NEW CONTINENT 


HE redistribution of the continent of Europe is on the 
world’s agenda for an early date, though the exact day 
and hour of the meeting cannot of course be fixed while Cor- 
poral Hitler’s troops are still in the field. The most fantastic 
wirepulling and manceuvring is going on in every country 
which is suspected of having any say in the redistribution pro- 
cess, to insure that its influence shall be used to advance the 
cause of the wirepullers. If anybody is under the delusion 
that Canada is not supposed to have much influence in this re- 
distribution process because she is not one of the Big Four, 
_ he would be speedily enlightened if he were to see the desk of 
the Editor for the Sifting of Propaganda in any important 
Canadian newspaper office. All these desks are piled high 
with the products of the emissaries of every kind of national- 
ism, irredentism, regionalism, racialism and separatism gener- 
ally, The only propaganda of which there is scarcely a sign 
is that which ought to be in operation in favour of a Europe 
in which the importance of national boundaries would be 
greatly diminished—and much of the existing propaganda 
therefore rendered meaningless or unimportant — by the ex- 
istence of a supranational authority to prevent all the more 
outrageous kinds of nationalist extravagance such as prohibi- 
tive obstacles to the movement of human beings and goods and 
money across the boundaries, and within the boundaries the 
cultural tyranny of majorities over minorities, and the econo- 
mic tyranny of classes over other classes. 

At thé last Peace Conference, the Canadian delegation 
was so busy trying to make sure that Canada would be treated 
as a nation and not as a colony or dependency that its mem- 
bers had not much time to concern themselves with the main 
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tasks of the Conference; and neither they nor the Canadian 
people had any strong feelings about the area or constitutional 
structure to be assigned to nations of which most of them had 
never heard. The only irredentist situation in which Canada 
had ever taken an interest (since the disappearance of the 
Papal States) was that of Ireland, and Ireland was not on the 
Peace Conference agenda. (It is interesting to conjecture 
what difference it might have made to the League of Nations 
in its infancy if Eire had been a Dominion and able to take 
an independent part in the Peace Conference and the League. — 
One of the chief reasons for the unpopularity of the League 
Covenant in the United States was the fact that it seemed to 
guarantee the perpetuity of the inclusion of Ireland in the 
United Kingdom.) Few things left Canadians more com-- 
pletely cold at that time than the boundaries of Yugoslavia 
and the relations between Greece and Turkey, and the Con- 
ference was quite willing that Canada should be uninterested. 
This time things are going to be very different—and not a bit 
easier In consequence. 

The weight of Canada’s influence in this coming Confer- 
ence will be very considerable, and her claim to it rests on sev- 
eral indefeasible grounds. The moral ground may not in 
practice be the most important, but it deserves mention first. 
Canada was in the war, by her own independent action, from 
the beginning, and owing to the disastrous course which it 
took for the first two years she was for a time the second great- 
est and the second most active participant on the side of free- 
dom, all the other participating countries with the exception 
of Great Britain having been overrun. Considering what we 
know now about the conditions after the evacuation from 
Dunkirk, it is not an unreasonable claim that Great Britain 
herself might well have been overrun but for Canada’s aid. © 
And later on, the contribution of some billions of dollars to the 
common economic resources of the United Nations enables us 
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to stand up quite firmly for our views among the hardheaded 
persons who maintain that money talks. 

But Peace Conferences are largely a matter of person- 
alities, and in this Conference as in the preceding one the 
dominant personality will be that of the President of the 
United States — assuming that that officer will still be the 
same person who has steered the Republic through the period 
of non-belligerent preparation and of belligerent participa- 
tion. And it so happens that, both through personal friend- 
ship and understanding and through the relations of their two 
countries, the heads of the governments of the United States 
and Canada are very close together. One of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
preoccupations will be to avoid giving the impression that the 
Big Four — who in regard to Europe may be reduced to the 
Big Three, since General Chiang Kai-shek is hardly likely to 
have much to say about that part of the world—are completely 
dictating the reconstruction process; and he will therefore aim 
at consulting and deferring to the smaller nations as much, 
or at least as obviously, as possible. Among these smaller 
nations Canada is not only one of the most important, and 
herself quite the largest contributor to the war; she is also the 
one which is most easily understood by the Americans, and she 
has a special right to be heard on the affairs of Western 
Europe because of her large French population. France her- 
self, we must assume, will not be able to speak with full auth- 
ority because her national structure has been smashed and 
cannot well be restored so soon after the termination of hos- 
tilities. Mr. King, moreover, is himself a very astute person 
in diplomatic gatherings, with a singular capacity for formu- 
lating limited objectives and pursuing them with tenacity and 
persuasive power. 

The propagandists of the various kinds of policies in re- 
gard to the future of Poland, the Ukraine, Yugoslavia, the 
Baltic States, Austria, the Succession States and so on are 
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not by any means wasting their time, therefore, in trying to 
present their respective cases to the Canadian people. Or 
rather, they would not be wasting their time, if there were any 
possibility of the foreign policies of Canada during the next 
few years being erected on the democratic basis of a well-in- 
formed and consistent public opinion. Unfortunately there is 
not the slightest possibility of such a development, and most 
of the propaganda is doomed to perish unread either in the 
mimeograph form in which it reaches the desk of the Propa- 
ganda Editor, or in the less popular columns of the news- 
papers, such as the Letters to the Editor, if it reaches that 
degree of publicity. For the Canadian people are still almost 
as uninformed about the affairs of Europe as they were in 
1919, and the years of a world war are the worst period in 
which to interest or enlighten them. The columns of the news- 
papers are filled with matters which excite us infinitely more 
than the complaints of Poland about the attitude of Russia, 
and indeed those complaints would never get into the columns 
at all if they did not have some bearing on the all-absorbing — 
questions, how long is the war going to last, and who will have 
most to say when it ends? Not only the time and the interest, 
but even the mechanism of communication, are lacking for any 
real education of the Canadian people on world affairs. We 
shall, as a nation, have a great deal to say about the remaking 
of the world, but we shall have to trust our rulers to say it for 
us without very much instruction from the masses of the elec- 
torate. It is no use saying that this is undemocratic; a demo- 
eracy which has not made up its mind about something on 
which the nation must act cannot complain if its rulers make 
up their minds without it. 

But surely whatever danger there may be in this situation 
would be greatly lessened if the Canadian people would make 
up their mind on the one great general principle which requires 
no special knowledge of geography or geopolitics—the ques- 
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tion of the erection of an authority superior, within its as- 
signed sphere of action, to the national authority of all the 

member nations accepting it,—the question of the formation 

of a genuine League of Nations with judicial and adminis- 

trative powers, whose decisions can be imposed by force and 

will be backed by the loyalty of the peoples of the member 
nations. This is a decision which only the people of Canada 
can take; it is not a decision which can be made for them by 
their politicians. It was made in 1919 for the people of the 
United States by one set of their politicians, and another set 
' reversed it. It was made for the people of Canada at that 
| same time by their politicians, but reluctantly and half-heart- 
edly, and the effects of that decision were continuously pared 
_ down by subsequent politicians, without any protest from the 
people, until it became meaningless. 

. Immense problems are involved in the erection of such an 

_ authority, and errors will be made in the process of solving 
them. Is there any likelihood of these errors being more dis- 
_astrous than the error of failing to erect it? For the moment 
the Big Four will have to administer the world pretty much 
‘at their own will. Is there any possibility that the Big Four, 
even with Canada and a few other lesser nations as assessors 
-and advisers, can continue to administer the world indefi- 
nitely? Is an imperialism necessarily more benevolent and 
More proper because it is run by four nations instead of one? 
| The Big Four will exert great power for a short space 
of time. The question is, to whom will they abandon that 
power when they cease to exert it? If they abandon it to the 
old, absolute, national sovereignties of the old states, what 
prospect is there but another world war within a generation, 
and one in which the odds are even more favourable than they 
were in 1939 to the most ruthless, most conscienceless, most 
tyrannical government? If they abandon it to a reasonably 
well organized, even if not perfect, supranational authority, 
| 
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the ruthless and tyrannical may be restrained by the power 
of the free and honourable. Here is a policy in regard to ex- 
ternal affairs on which Canadians could, if they would, get 
together without having to study the detailed history of every 
nation in Europe for the last three hundred years, and a policy 
which would make the exact location of the boundaries of Po- 
land a relatively unimportant matter. 
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_ ANLFRIC’S DE TEMPORIBUS ANNI. Edited by Heinrich Henel. 


Early English Text Society, Original Series No. 2138. Lon- 
don: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 1942. 
Pp. lviii+106. 21s. 


Human beings are creatures of time, and have to detach them- 


- selves to realize how great a part that element plays in their lives. 


The past, the present, and the future are terms in which we think 


and act. And to adapt ourselves to this fourth dimension we have 


watches on our wrists, clocks in our houses and on our public 


_ towers, calendars on our walls, and time-tables in our desks. 


In the middle ages people lived in terms of time, but with a 


difference. Their watches, their calendars, their time-tables were 


_ to be found in the sky. To tell the hour and the day required some 


training, a training which few of us, except navigators, possess 
. to-day. 


It was to provide this special training and to supply the read- 


ers of his Homilies with a scientific background that Atlfric, about 
_ the year 993, wrote his De Temporibus Anni, a medieval equiva- 


lent of a modern book on popular science. In this book, he ex- 
_plained to his less informed contemporaries the mystery of 


creation; the nature of the sun, moon, and zodiac; the significance 
of comets and ‘falling’ stars; the elements (earth, fire, air and 
water, which constitute all matter) ; the winds; rain; thunder; leap 


_ year; and the lunar cycle. 


Five editions of this work have been published: Wright’s, 


1841; Klipstein’s, 1849; Bouterwek’s, 1858; Cockayne’s, 1866; and 


Henel’s, 1942. The last of these corrects the errors of previous 
editors and presents for the first time a clear and accurate text. 
Professor Henel has used as a base the most reliable of the surviv- 


Ing manuscripts, Gg. 3. 28 in the University Library, Cambridge, 


and has examined and collated the seven others. The text of G 
is presented, with the variants from the other manuscripts re- 


corded in footnotes, together with parallels from A‘lfric’s sources 


in Bede’s De Temporibus Ratione, Isidore’s De Natura Rerum, and 
the Bible. An introduction discusses the date and origin of each 


Manuscript (the evidence presented is historical and calligraphic, 


not linguistic), the relationship of the manuscripts, earlier edi- 
tions and translations, the author, the date of composition, the title, 

and the sources. Illuminating notes form an appendix to the text. 

The book is an impressive example of scholarship. But it 

has still greater significance. It is a notable tribute to the sanity 

and wisdom of the English people that a few of them were al- 

lowed, during the trying years from 1939 to 1942, to devote them- 
selves to the publication of so interesting and yet so esoteric a 


work. C.J3.Y. 
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THE ART OF WORLDLY WISDOM. By Baltasar Gracian. 
Translated from the Spanish by Joseph Jacobs. Toronto: 
The Macmillan Company, 1943. Pp. Ixxvi+196. $1.75. 


This translation was originally published by the same company 
in London in 1892. The present reprinting follows the original 
text so carefully as to reproduce at least one obvious misprint 


(stuaiorum for studiorum, page xviii). It is in clear type, is nicely 


bound, and of a convenient pocket size. 

Baltasar Gracian y Morales was one of that pleiad of authors 
who rendered the early seventeenth century such a brilliant liter- 
ary epoch in Spain. Like his contemporaries Quevedo and Cer- 
vantes, Gracian was confronted by the problem of the meaning of 
human existence in a period when Spain’s declining grandeur 
brought shocking contrasts of sham magnificence and moral and 
material misery. All three authors were likewise profoundly in- 
fluenced by the ascetic and mystical doctrines of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Lacking the deep human sympathy of Cervantes, Quevedo 
and Gracian could find significance in this welter of negation only 
in the personal valour of the lonely but steadfast human souls or 
in a personal refinement — whether it be in literary cultism or 
conceptism, or in the noblesse oblige of the perfect hero-courtier— 
which would establish a barrier between the aristocratic suffering 
remnant and the corrupt unthinking unmeaning masses. This 
latter attitude placed Gracian in that series of apologists for the 
rule of the intelligent powerful few which found more notorious 
exponents in Machiavelli and Nietzsche. 


The Ordculo Manual y Arte de Prudencia, of which the present | 


publication is a translation, is a selection and digest from the 
author’s several original works. It was published (before 1653) 
by Vicencio Lastanosa, and the selection, and in many cases ex- 
tensive reworking, was presumably made by him. It is presented 
as a series of disconnected maxims which seek to provide a com- 
prehensive rule of conduct for the prudent aristocrat. The book 
should give the English reader an excellent introduction to 
Gracian’s style and thought. | 
A. B. M. 


THE GREEK READER, compiled and edited by A. L. Whall. 
Toronto: McClelland and Stewart, 1943. Pp. 14883. $6.00. 


THE COMPLETE ROMAN DRAMA, edited by George E. Duck- 
worth, 2 vols. Toronto: The Macmillan Company, 1942. Pp. 
xlvi+905 (vol. 1), 971 (vol. 2). $8.00. 


The Greek Reader is about as good a survey of Greek life and 


thought as could be put together. It consists of translations from | 
Greek writers, arranged in such a way that literary types are kept | 


together, while chronological sequence also is maintained. The 
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translations are all by well-known scholars. The sections on Lyric 
Poetry and Philosophy are particularly well designed. The ex- 
tracts from Plato are put together topically under the headings 
The Soul, Religion, Ethics, Politics, Education, The Arts. They 
form a very useful outline of Platonic thought. Aristotle is pre- 
sented in the same fashion. The reviewer has only one criticism: 
the work of Homer appears in extracts by various translators, 
some in prose, some in verse in all manner of metres. The sus- 
tained roll of the Homeric hexameter is not conveyed to the 
English reader’s ear, and much of the proper effect is lost. But if 
an anthology is balanced and readable, it is a success. This one is 
fully satisfying on both counts. 

The modern reader has now the entire drama of Greece and 
Rome at his disposal. Professor Duckworth designed this collection 
as a companion to the Oates and O’Neill Complete Greek Drama re- 
cently published. Plautus, Terence, Seneca, and an anonymous 
comedy of the fifth century .A.D., not hitherto done into English, 
are included here. The difficulty of translating comedy has been 
well solved. The English has neither the archness often affected 
in such cases, nor current colloquialisms that would soon become 
intolerably ‘dated’. The editor himself has done nine of the plays. 
Most of Seneca is by the late Frank Justus Miller of Chicago, who 
knew better than anyone else how to catch the peculiar formality 
and the occasional pathos and power of the original. There is 
an able introduction to Roman Drama as a whole, and introduc- 
tions to each play. 

ead bee 


RECONSTRUCTION 


SOCIAL SECURITY AND RECONSTRUCTION IN CANADA. 
By Harry M. Cassidy. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. Pp. 
» x+197. Paper, $2.00. Cloth, $2.50. 


This is a timely study. The complicated problem of Social 
Security is under examination by a special Committee of the House 
of Commons. Dr. Cassidy’s volume will assist the members of that 
committee, and the people of Canada generally, to understand how 
far we have gone, where there are weaknesses, and what may be 
done. There is no attempt to set up in detail a well-rounded secur- 
ity plan, such as is laid down in the Beveridge Report for Britain, 
or such as is already in effect in New Zealand. The author’s plan 
has rather been to indicate the conditions which have to be met 
in Canada, and to suggest the procedure which might be adopted 
in order to meet these conditions. To do so effectively, Dr. Cassidy 
believes that we must be guided by America’s experience as well 
as by the lessons which Great Britain and New Zealand can give. 
It is not only that the federal system of administration applies on 
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both sides of the line. The difficulties which the adjustment of 
federal and provincial authority presents in working out a con- 
sistent plan of social security have points of similarity in the 
United States and in Canada. It is also that the machinery of 
administration fitted to North American conditions may differ 
considerably from that which has developed elsewhere. The author 
has the advantage of experience in social welfare work both m 
Canada and the United States. 

The book is significant in the frank analysis of social welfare 
conditions in Canada. Dr. Cassidy calls a spade by its own name. 
Several of our provinces appear in a not too favourable light. 
Whatever steps the Government may take in putting into effect a 
more complete plan of social security, they should involve at least 
a levelling up of welfare provisions to the best that the more pro- 


gressive provinces have already been able to supply. ba ore 


HISTORY 


THAT BAD MAN: A TALE FOR THE YOUNG OF ALL AGES. 
By Wickham Steed. Toronto: The Macmillans in Canada. 
Pp. 200. $1.25. 


There are some books for children which their elders might 
read with profit—and do, although perhaps with a slight unwill- 
ingness to be caught in the act. This one falls within that cate- © 
gory, but as it is prescribed for the Young irrespective of age, 
nonagenarians may read it without a sense of impropriety. In 
fact, many people will be glad of the opportunity of hearing so 
well-known an authority on international affairs as ‘Wicksteed’ 
telling such interesting things to Richard and Simon about History 
and Hitler. Few writers are so well-informed about Europe from 
within as the narrator and few subjects are so important for us 
all as the materials of his narrative. 

In brief, Mr. Wickham Steed explains the course of modern . 
European History culminating in Hitler and the Second World 
War. There are parts to the story besides the Bad Man. The way 
in which he became Bad and the nature of his Badness are shown 
as the expression of the many bad things in the Europe around 
him. Anti-Semitism, for example, calls for a chapter on the Jews 
from the Exodus to the Nazi pogroms. Pan-Germanism, Socialism, 
Communism and Appeasement are lucidly related to the circum- 
stances of Hitler’s rise to power and descent to war. Anyone who 
can listen in to these modern bed-time stories is well advised to 
do so. As a gift nothing could be more relevant to the interests 
of the rising generation which may be destined in its time to see 
the drama out. 

W. E. C. H. 
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ADMIRAL OF THE OCEAN SEA: A LIFE OF CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS. By Samuel Eliot Morison. Toronto: McClel- 
land and Stewart, Limited. Pp. xx+680. $4.50. 


ENGLISH SOCIAL HISTORY: A SURVEY OF SIX CEN- 
TURIES: CHAUCER TO VICTORIA. By G. M. Trevelyan. 
Toronto: Longmans, Green and Co. Pp. xii+628. $5.50. 


Of the many books that pass across a reviewer’s desk there 
are few which he can recommend to his readers as worthy of a 
permanent place upon their shelves. These two histories, both by 
masters of the historic art, the one on the life of a man, the other 
on the life of a people, fall into that rare category of books which 
are made to endure. Their distinction lies in a blending of not- 
ably efficient structural scholarship and that acute awareness of 
man and nature which belongs to the sensibility of the poet. When 
scholarship and sensibility are charged with literary power, the 
product will be great historical writing. The craftsmanship of 
both Morison and Trevelyan is distinguished by such qualities. 

Professor Morison is concerned with the biography of a 
single individual—Columbus the Discoverer. For some four hun-, 
dred years men have written about and against this famous per- 
sonage. Yet both scholars and controversialists have studied the 
astonishing achievement of Columbus from the point of view of 
landsmen and not that of sailors. As the significance of his career 
was oceanic, of the sea, salty, Columbus the sailor, the captain, 
the hemlsman watching his star, has been almost unknown to 
many generations who have marvelled at that first miraculous 
landfall. At last, however, a scholar-seaman has given us the 
maritime portrait lost for so long. He has done for Columbus 
what James A. Williamson has done for English maritime 
history. Both men know their water and the lore of ship- 
board, sheet and sail. Having served under Williamson both 
before the mast and before the manuscript I know how 
well the tiller can inform the pen. Both men have followed the 
example of Parkman who, having read the book, went over the 
ground, and then wrote history that was memorable. As with 
France in the New World, so with Columbus at sea. Professor 
Morison, sailing in the wake of the Nifia, the Pinta and the Santa 
Maria, has recreated a story freshened for the first time with 
wind, wave and sky. 


Beginning the re-exploration with a winter’s sail in a yawl 
along the line of the Windward and Leeward Islands, he provided 
himself “with a living commentary on the contemporary narratives 
of Columbus’ Second Voyage’’. There followed further expeditions 
_ east and west across the Atlantic in the track of Columbus’ ships 
and in vessels of comparable rig and burthen. On the Venezuelan 
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shore of the Gulf of Paria he ascertained the place of Columbus’s 
first contact with the American continent, where the Discoverer 
took possession por Castilla y por Leén. The accounts of the 
Fourth Voyage were cleared by a similar cruise off the Caribbean 
shores of Panama and Costa Rica. The next expedition took Pro- 
fessor Morison along the course of the First Voyage from the land- 
fall of San Salvador, through the Bahamas to Cuba. 

The product of such an ample method is a new Columbus, a 
livelier, likelier figure by far than the somewhat frustrated Colum- 
bus of the sitting historians and one whom only a sailing historian 
could possibly have recaptured. Nothing has been written about 
Columbus before with such informed imagination, as, for example, 
the vivid chapter on a day at sea. The ritual of the mariner’s day, 
his watches, his observations, the turning of the sand-glass, the 
scrubbing of the decks, the posting of the lookouts, the shouting of 
orders, the serving of meals, the saying of prayers, the giving of 
good-night,—all such details conjure up for us again the life of 
those simple men of destiny who spanned the vast Atlantic in their 
little ships. 

The technical detail of Columbus’s navigation is persuasively 
explained, and laymen and yachtsmen, as well as the historian of 
the study, will find the dust of Columbian controversy blown away 
by these fresh winds of scholarship. The view of Columbus as the 
pitiful victim of envy, malice, chagrin and disappointment is dis- 
pelled. ““As with other mariners a month at sea healed the wounds 
of a year ashore, and a fair wind blew away the memory of foul 
weather...’ Waste no pity on the Admrial of the Ocean Sea! He 
enjoyed long stretches of pure delight such as only a seaman may 
know, and moments of high, proud exultation that only a discov- 
erer can experience. 

For those who wish to have the apparatus criticus for such 
conclusions there is the two-volume edition with its detailed chap- 
ters on ships and sailing and the origin of syphilis. For most 
people this one will be adequate enough. 

Professor Trevelyan’s book is not quite the one he intended 
to write. The war curtailed its length, the opening chapters as 
the work was conceived being set aside for more immediate tasks. 
The result is that this brilliant and fascinating history of the daily 
life of the English people begins with the age of Chaucer instead 
of from Roman times. That leaves six centuries and some two 
hundred thousand words, good measure in war-time, especially 
when the English themselves are having to wait for a British edi- 
tion until victory brings them a more adequate supply of paper. 

Actually there is much to be said for beginning the book in 
the fourteenth century, since by that time the essential Englishry 
of the people, rulers and ruled, had begun to emerge as a highly 
characteristic blend. The language had come into its own, the old 
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- manorial system had entered the most rapid and painful period of 


its decay, national self-consciousness had begun to transcend the 


- local and class loyalties of the more cosmopolitan age of feudalism. 


The time is crowded with the types of Englishmen who were to 


carry their medieval society onwards through Tudor times into 


the modern age —the ‘stout yeoman’, the Justice of the Peace, 
the leasehold farmer, the wool-grower, the cloth manufacturer, the 
merchant, the knight of the shire, the ambitious lawyer, the ‘new’ 
landlord. 

There follows a journey up and down the historcial landscape 
of England as ‘‘the centuries blend and blur” and economic and 
social change transform the lives of those manorial countrymen 
into the factory workers of the great industrial towns when the 
slow processes of the Industrial Revolution overtook them all. But 
there is much more in this ‘life’ than mere labour: there are such 
things as village church music, ‘Town’ and ‘Gown’, ships and mar- 
kets, the theatre, the family trunk, libertines and Puritans, game- 
laws and Quakers, Wren’s churches and Queen Anne houses, the 
London underworld and the S.P.C.K. There is science and religion, 
cheap gin and the landscape painters, trade unions and sanitation, 
books for children, mean streets, family prayers, education and 
the uncertain prospect of the twentieth century. 

As we should expect, this varied tapestry of rocking-horses 
and Mr. Gladstone, of people as well as peeresses, is woven from 
the strands of the most authoritative and recent research. As a 
book it is comparable to Professor Trevelyan’s well-known history. 
Those who like their historical fish filetted, their history with the 
politics extracted, will prefer the present volume. Its virtue, like 
that of all Trevelyan’s work, derives from the writer’s conception 
of his subject. “Truth is the criterion of historical study; but 
its impelling motive is poetic. Its poetry consists of its being 
true. There we find the synthesis of the scientific and literary 
views of history.” 

W. E. C. H. 


FICTION 


THE FALL OF PARIS. By Ilya Ehrenbourg. Translated from 
the Russian by Gerard Shelley. London and New York: 
Hutchinson. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. Pp. 382. $3.00. 


This arresting novel was awarded the Stalin Prize for 1942. 
The author has been named the literary agent of the Kremlin in 
the western hemisphere. One of his articles in the Cuban review 
Cervantes, on the subject of the novel, created some stir. He con- 
tributes fairly regularly to Pour la Victoire, the French weekly 
edited by Geneviéve Tabouis in New York, in the last number of 
which we read this judgement: ‘Nous ne faisons confiance qu’aux 
allemands morts’. 
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The fall of Paris is the tale of the disintegration of French 
politics and army command from 1935 to the occupation of Paris. 
With the backrgound of the author, there is no wonder that the 
communists come out best. But not only they: the younger people 
at large prove better politicians because, at heart, they are better, 
more enlightened patriots than the older men of ‘l’entre deux 
guerres’. The book presents a panoramic picture of moving events. 
We have the first stay-in strike, the elections that brought in the 
Front Populaire and the political manoeuvres that made it ineffect- 
ive, the war in Spain and the intrigues to prevent any military 
help being sent to the Republicans; the 1938 mobilization; 1939, 
the ‘phony’ war and the excruciating débacle; then Bordeaux, then 
Vichy and the strangling of the French constitution by the man- 
dataries of the people: “It was hara-kiri . . . we declared ourselves 
dead and then applauded. There were 569 corpses and 80 impu- 
dent ones. That’s all.” Then Paris occupied and the killing of 
alae by Germans who cannot but feel that they are out of place 
there. 

Two generations are pictured. Among the older men we find 
Picart, the general concerned above all with the measures that will 
keep the ‘rabble’ in its place; Dessert, the financier and industrial- 
ist, born in the well known, solid, French lower middle class. He 
strives to keep the traditions of the French republican liberals, 
and finds no way out but to kill himself after his failure; the sin- 
ister fascists Breteuil and his younger colleague Grandel, both of 
whom turn collaborationists and traitors; Joliot, the journalist, 
utterly rotten; Tessa, the Deputy who sells his conscience and be- 
trays his party to keep his seat and later becomes a Minister. 
Some of their wives see through them, but most remain passive > 
or pleasure-seeking. And contrasted with all these are the younger 
people: Tess’s children: Lucien, supremely intelligent and per- 
fectly amoral, and Denise, who becomess a communist; Pierre the | 
engineer, and his wife Agnés, the teacher, who both die; André the 
painter, in whose studio the book begins and ends, as the symbol 
that art in France always survives. 


And as a setting against which these actors move there is 
Paris, a familiar Paris which Mr. Ehrenbourg knows and loves 
well. Some of his pictures stand out with a nostalgic beauty: a 
street in the suburb of Belleville, la rue du Cherche-Midi, “the 
grimy houses of the Ile St. Louis, the waters of the Seine, mys- 
terious as Lethe, the dimly perceived pale sky...” 

At times one regrets a somewhat melodramatic streak: Bre- 
teuil’s little son dies on the same day as young Jeannot, the 
apprentice killed in the strike by stooges; or the death of Jean- 
nette, the stupid, good and beautiful woman whom Dessert and 
André love. It is difficult to understand how Lucien, after his 
swim to reach a boat at Dunkirk, finds his death inland, later on, 
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when he is taken for the bandit he is not. The idea of the descent 
of the working men to the Champs Elysées on the 14th of July 
recalls a tale by Jules Romains. And the style, at times, makes 
one think of Dos Passos in his 1919: vivid flashes, with a good deal 
of power and life. 

And the beautiful end, and the faith in the common people of 
France, Michaud, the serious, young communist engineer, Denise’s 
mate, speaks the author’s conclusion: 


. .. Michaud and Denise sat silent with their arms round 
each other. Then Denise freed herself and said: “You don’t 
know what it’s like in Paris now. Yesterday I saw a German 
club a workman on the head with a revolver. The man fell 
down but the German didn’t even look back. They arrested 
Gémier for listening to the London radio. They tortured him 
two days running. A German officer said to Marie: “Your 
father’s jacket is blood-stained. Bring a new one.” She 
brought it. The officer took the jacket and went away with 
it. Then he came back and said: ‘You’re still here? What 
are you waiting for? Your father is already in the English 
heaven.’ Michaud, are they human beings?” 

“No. They’re Fascists. I’ve seen just the same. They 
killed a child. No, I won’t talk about it. But there’s going 
to be happiness, Denise, a great happiness! Don’t you believe 
it? You must realize we’re going to win. It’s as simple as 
day after night or spring after winter. It can’t be otherwise. 
What fine people we’ve got! They’re ready to lay down their 
lives. But who have the others got? Robbers. Or degener- 
ates. We’re bound to win! And then there will be happi- 
ness. How the people have longed for it! Big, simple happi- 
ness, the simplest happiness even—to live and breathe, not to 
fear the sound of footsteps, not to hear the wail of sirens, and 
to fondle children and to love, just as you and! .. It will be 
happiness...” 

This was written in 1940-41. 
M. T. 


TRAVEL 


CAPE BRETON OVER. By Clara Dennis, Litt.D., with foreword 
by Hon. Angus Macdonald, K.C. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 
Pp. xiii+342. $3.50. 


Dr. Dennis has already published two books on the peninsula 
of Nova Scotia, and in this one turns the attention on the lovely 
island of Cape Breton and its delightful Highland folk. Who that 
has seen the beauties of Baddeck and Bras D’Or and Whycoco- 
magh, or has fished for trout or salmon in the Margaree will not 
wish to revisit these in Miss Dennis’ pages! And the people are 
as intriguing as the land. The author has got far into the mind 
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of these Gaelic people, as far, that is, as a mere Southron can 
penetrate. She has made a careful study of local tradition and 
legend and of the great persons and happenings in the island’s 
history. We can go again through the two sieges of Louisburg 
and follow Norman MacLeod and his emigrants from St. Ann's 
to New Zealand. The Frenchman and the Gael and the modern 
Sassenach are all here. There are many exiles from Cape Breton 
scattered over Canada and the United States whose hearts are still 
Highland: in these pages they may behold again the Hebrides. 
There is one historical mistake. It was not the defeated 
Mackay but the victorious Dundee who fell at the pass of Killi- 


crankie. 
H. A. K. 
RELIGION 


THE SONG OF BERNADETTE. By Franz: Werfel, Hamish 
Hamilton. 12/6. 


BERNARD LORD MANNING, A MEMOIR. By F. Brittain, 
Heffers. 7/6. 

A LAYMAN IN THE MINISTRY. By B. L. Manning. Independ- 
ent Press. 8/-. 


ST. THOMAS AND ANALOGY. By G. B. Phelan. Marquette 
University Press, Milwaukee. 


GOD AND EVIL. By C. E. M. Joad. Faber and Faber. 8/6. 


THE JUDGMENT OF THE NATIONS. By Christopher Daw- 
son. Sheed & Ward. 8/. 


CHURCH-LIFE AND CHURCH-ORDER DURING THE FIRST 
FOUR CENTURIES. By J. V. Bartlet. Blackwell. 15/-. 


The Song of Bernadette is a novel, but it provokes reflection 
and wonder far more effectively than most theological treatises. 
The author permits himself the freedom of imagination necessary 
to a novelist, but his story is taken from published and authen- 
ticated records, and with its substance he has not tampered. His 
book, therefore, is, as he claims, ‘‘not a work of fiction” but an 
imaginative vivifying of sober history. Himself a Jew and a 
refugee from Germany he found shelter in the Pyrhenees at 
Lourdes. For long his life seemed forfeit; “each morning when 
I woke up, it was in ignorance as to whether I was still a free man 
or a prisoner, condemned to death’. Under such circumstances 
and in deep distress he vowed that if ever he escaped to America, © 
the land of freedom, with his life, he would put aside all other 
tasks and sing, as best he could, ‘‘the song of Bernadette’’. 

Bernadette was the peasant girl through whose visions, re- 
ligious experience and fidelity Lourdes has become the most famous 
shrine of healing in the world. The story in its main outlines 
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seems indubitably true and lacking in all plausibility; at the time 
of its occurrence it shook to their foundations “both the certainty 
of unbelief and the uncertainty of faith’’; the last to accept the 
genuineness and authenticity of the ‘miracles’ were the official 
ecclesiastical authorities. The events occurred in the hey-day of 
“official deism and non-official nihilism’, when Rationalism was 
triumphant, and the Church was most acutely embarrassed at the 
pretensions of the ignorant peasant wench. It is an astonishing 
story—thousands at the grotto, and all they can actually see is 
Bernadette upon her knees; then the amazing simplicity, direct- 
ness and utter integrity of the girl’s witness to the vision and 
speech of the “beautiful lady” whom she saw;; finally the miracu- 
lous or seeming miraculous cures, and, as a background, the popu- 
lar excitement, the embarrassed anxiety of the official Church. 
Bernadette’s answers to her innumerable questionings were so 
forthright, unambiguous and convincing, the determination of the 
authorities both secular and religious not to believe her was so 
adamantine, that she seems the typical “pneumatic” or prophetic 
figure at the mercy of the pitiless forces of ossified Church and 
incredulous world; if only she had claimed to see a vision of Our 
Lord, how the Protestants would have been tempted to claim her 
as their representative and protagonist! Unhappily it was the 
Blessed Virgin whom she saw. From every point of view, believ- 
ing and unbelieving, Roman Catholic, Protestant or Rationalist, 
this is a most disturbing book and should be avoided by all those 
who do not wish their presuppositios to be shaken. 

More than once in these pages I have called attention to writ- 
ings by Bernard Manning, senior fellow of Jesus College in Cam- 
bridge, most distinguished of Free Church historians of the day, 
and far the most powerful advocate of Genevan high churchman- 
ship in England. His first book was a monograph on “the Peo- 
ple’s Faith in the Time of Wyclif”, which concluded with the re- 
minder that the Church of the Middle Ages is the Mother of us all; 
none of our denominations may disclaim her without impiety, nor 
may any claim to be her sole heir and beneficiary. Some of his 
most important papers were collected in Essays in Orthodox Dis- 
sent (reviewed in Vol. XLVI). At the time of his death he was 
engaged upon a History of “the Protestant Dissenting Deputies”, 
a body organized in 1732 to secure the repeal of such repressive 
measures as the Test and Corporation Acts, and thereafter closely 
identified with the struggle for civic and religious liberty; he was 
near the end of this task, and it is to be hoped the book may yet 
be made available. The sources of Bernard Manning’s power and 
passion will be discovered in this posthumous volume of sermons 
entitled, 4 Layman in the Ministry; the outline of his life with 
some account of the impression he made upon his college and 
friends will be found set forth with charm and insight in Mr, 
Brittain’s admirable memoir. 
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Fr. Gerald Phelan is President of the Pontifical Institute of 
Mediaeval Studies in Toronto. His Aquinas Lecture, delivered in 
1941 and now published with notes under the title St. Thomas and 
Analogy, is a model of lucid exposition. The proper subject of 
philosophy is Being, but Being is not a genus with many species; 
it is intrinsically analogical. We must ascribe existence alike to 
God and things, to the permanent and the changing; “the basic 
proposition in the doctrine of Thomistic analogy, in its strict and 
proper meaning, is that whatever perfection is analogically com-- 
mon to two or more beings is intrinsically (formally) possessed by 
each, not, however, by any two in the same way or mode, but by 
each in proportion to its being’. The term ‘analogy’ is commonly 
used in various senses. Thus, we say that there is an analogy be- 
tween men and dogs because both are animals; but here ‘animal’ 
is used in an identical sense of both; men and dogs, as Dr. Phelan 
says, are equally animals, but they are not equal animals. Or, 
again, we say that there is an analogy in the use of the term 
‘healthy’ as applied to the body, to exercise and to food; but there 
is here no proper analogy, since only the body can strictly be 
called healthy; only by transference can we use the term of exer- 
cise or food. But, when we say ‘God is, and man is’, we have a 
true case of analogy, because the term ‘is’ may properly be ap- 
plied both to God and man but in different, yet like, senses; ‘“‘this 
is true analogy; for it is in being (essendo) that all beings are one 
yet the very being (esse) by which they are one is diverse in each, 
though proportionate to the essence of each’. This doctrine of the 
analogical nature of being (analogia entis) is fundamental to the 
philosophy of St. Thomas and, it may be thought, to any Christian 
philosophy. Barthian scholars should be warned that their rev- 
erend teacher in Basle seems completely to have misunderstood it. 
Theologians and philosophers who are coming to realize that an 
understanding of St. Thomas is necessary to their profession will 
be uncommonly grateful to Dr. Phelan for the exposition of one 
of the doctrines at once most difficult and fundamental. It is the 
work of a master. 


Dr. Joad is a philosopher with most unusual gifts of lucid 
exposition. He is also a very honest man, open to learn as life may 
teach him. He was the typical Agnostic of thirty years ago, clear, 
logical, incisive and intolerant of the indemonstrable. Two influ- 
ences, in particular, have changed his outlook, the first is music, 
the second the appearance of the Nazis. Music made him aware 
of a knowledge drawn from some other source than the discursive 
reason; the Nazis destroyed his cheerful view of progress and the 
ameliorative powers of science made him acknowledge the reality 
of evil. Music appreciated and understood destroys the plausibil- 
ity of materialism and of the omnicompetence of logical demon- 
stration, and, paradoxically enough, the existence of evil proves, 
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or nearly proves, the existence of God. The interest and novelty 
of God and Evil lies in the vivid manner in which the author de- 
picts his growing dissatisfaction with his old negative assurances 
and the drift of his mind towards religion, the old citadels of Ag- 
nosticism being not so much stormed as bye-passed. The book is 
disarmingly sincere and as an exposure of the contradictions of 
materialism and the inadequacies of Naturalism it is a masterly 
performance. Christians will take offence at his chapter on ‘The 
Christian Claim”, and will not be wholly mollified by his subse- 
quent disclaimers. This is the weakest part of Dr. Joad’s book, 
for he never really gets to close grips with St. Augustine or St. 
Thomas or the Bible. But Christians would do well to consider 
how far they have themselves provided Dr. Joad with some excuse 
through the parochialism of their thought and their treatment of 
ecclesiastical dogma as if it not merely pointed to the supernatural 
truth but were itself that truth. The war has brought no religious 
revival but it has kindled a new and deeper interest in religion. Of 
this Dr. Joad’s remarkable book is an apt illustration. 

Mr. Christopher Dawson is the historian of the Christian tra- 
dition in Europe. His new book, The Judgement of the Nations, 
is divided into two parts; the first deals with the disintegration of 
Western civilization, the second with the restoration of a Christian 
order. Himself a Roman Catholic, the author is able to appraise 
with sympathy and exactitude the part played by Protestantism 
in the winning of those freedoms which are the more satisfying 
elements in the modern world. The disorders of our time he 
ascribes to the increasing secularism of modern life, and the chief 
cause for this he finds in our religious divisions. The divisions 
of the Christians throughout the long history of the Church have 
been due less than has been supposed to irreconcilable theological 
Opinions, and more than has been supposed to sociological cleav- 
ages. But, if our cleavages in the past have been due in large 
measure to social conflicts, why, he asks, should we not hope to 
reverse the process now and find in common social action a way 
of return to a Christian social unity? Those Protestants who are 
disposed to think of modern Romanism in terms of the reactionary 
Jacques Cartier Order in Quebec should read this book if only to 
understand the liberal, democratic and deeply religious outlook 
of the most distinguished lay Roman Catholic writer in England. 
But, indeed, the book deserves the most serious attention of all 
Christians concerned with the political and economic structure of 
the new world after the war. Our task, as Mr. Dawson sees it, 
is “to recover the liberal and human values in Socialism from the 
totalitarian forces that have overcome them, and on the other hand 
to free the liberal tradition itself from its association with the nar- 
row economic individualism of the last century’. On the failure 
of the League of Nations, the failure of Liberalism, the idea of a 
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“planned” order and the impossibility of planning in the cultural 
also he has much of importance to teach. This is, in fact, a quite 
first class piece of work by one who is alike political philosopher, 
historian and Christian. 


Vernon Bartlet’s posthumous work on Church-Life and 
‘Church-Order has been collected and put together from a type- 
script of fair proportions, and from various sheets and scraps of 
scribbled paper by his successor Dr. C. J. Cadoux, who has edited 
the whole with commendable industry and prefixed an admirable 
account of the author rather in the style of a funeral oration. The 
book which deals largely with the early liturgies will be of inter- 
est primarily to liturgiologists, but to them it will be of consider- 
able importance. The reflections of a learned Congregationalist 
upon the development of liturgical worship constitute from some 
aspects a very new approach to an old historical problem. 


ONE LORD, ONE FAITH. By Floyd V. Filson. Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press. 19438. Pp. 256. $2.00 


This is a study of the faith of the church during the first 
twenty years of its history. Our only direct source of information 
about these early and formative years is the opening chapters of 
the Book of Acts, but the Gospels tell us much about early Chris- 
tian faith and practice and the letters of St. Paul, as well as even 
later N.T. documents, are fruitful sources of inquiry concerning 
that which “had been received”. The author maintains and sub- 
stantiates the thesis that there is a continuity between the message 
of Jesus and that of the later church. Jesus was correctly under- 
stood. The Primitive Church was loyal in preserving his view- 
point... Paul and later Christians were closely linked with the 
mind of Jesus and the attitude of the Primitive Church.” There 
is a lucidity of expression, a balance of judgement, and a construct- 
ive employment of recent tools of New Testament research in 
happy evidence throughout the book, which should commend it to 
every thoughtful reader. The author is Professor of New Testa- 
ment at the Presbyterian Theological Seminary in Chicago. 


San MenGae 


THE INTENTION OF JESUS. By John Wick Bowman. Phila- 
delphia: The Westminster Press. Pp. ix+263. $2.50. 


Messianic expectations in Jesus’ day centred either in a na- 
tionalistic leader wtho would free the Jewish people from the yoke 
of foreign bondage in and through historical processes, or in a 
supra-mundane “Son of Man” who would descend from heaven 
on the clouds and preside over the end of the old age and the 
inauguration of the new. Professor Bowman’s thesis is that,Jesus, 
from the moment of his baptism, was conscious of a unique rela- 
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tionship to the Kingdom of God and thought of his mission in 
terms of the Messianic concept, but subjected it to a radical rein- 
terpretation. Jesus went back of current nationalistic hopes to 
the earlier prophetic understanding of them: an ethical and spir- 
itual leader of a purified remnant. He used the term “Son of 
Man” with respect to himself but coupled it with the thought of 
humiliation and suffering as well as with future triumph. The 
idea of “The Suffering Servant” of the later chapters of Isaiah was 
fused with the prophetic concept of the ‘‘Messiah of the Remnant” 
to make Jesus, in his own consciousness as well as in the faith of 
his early followers, “the Crucified Saviour” and “the Lord of the 
Church”. 

This study of “The Intention of Jesus” deals with one of the 
most important questions of Gospel interpretation and is of in- 
terest and concern both to lay and professional students of early 
Christianity. It was originally delivered orally to a group of 
ministers and profits by that in its written form. This reviewer 
believes that its fundamental thesis is sound, despite occasional 
instances of tortured exegesis. 

S. M. G. 


INTERNATIONAL 
THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN THE AMERICAS. 
Montreal: I. L. O., 1943. Pp. 59. 25 cents. (Sales Agent, 


League of Nations Society in Canada, Ottawa). 
This book is a symposium on the co-operative movement to 
which a Canadian (Dr. Coady of St. Francis Xavier), three Amer- 


.icans, four Central and South Americans, and three members of 


the I.L.0. staff contributed. The views represented are very wide 
apart. To Mr. Henry Wallace, Vice-President of the United States, 
who contributes the preface, this is the living stream of thought 
fer the twentieth century—the highroad to economic democracy. 
To others, and notably the Mexican contributor, it is definitely a 
device for the working classes from which others shall be rigidly 
excluded. But despite this scatter this is still a significant book 
because it turns around the central problem of economic organiza- 
tion—how to make those who are organized feel that they partici- 
pate in the functioning whole. aearch 


RECONSTRUCTION 


INSURANCE FOR ALL AND EVERYTHING. By Ronald 
Davison. Longmans, Green and Co., 1943. Pp. 32. 35ce. 


Both those who did and those who did not invest $1.10 in the 


| 299 page Macmillan Co. edition of the Beveridge Report, Social 





Insurance and Allied Services, will do well to invest 35 cents in this 
book by Ronald Davison. It is what is claims to be: A plain ac- 
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count of the Beveridge Plan. It is also something more: it is a 
critical examination of the plan, it underlines some of the obvious 
and less obvious difficulties, it offers constructive ideas and sug- 
gestions, it presents concrete examples of the application of the 
Plan in the case of two citizens meeting the ordinary vicissitudes 
of life before and after their marriage. 

The scope of the Beveridge Report is referred to as “the crea- 
tive idealism of our British democracy and its practical plans for 
a higher social order than any other country has yet dreamed of... 
an international and not merely a national ideal’. 

Chapter 1 summarizes the classification of the population and 
the benefits, allowances, pensions and grants to which each group 
will be entitled. The rates and the contributions are tabulated. 
The distinction between insurance and National Assistance (re- 
placing Poor Law relief, the need for which in any scheme will 
remain as there will always be some so unfortunate or so feckless 
as to “slip through the insurance net’) is emphasized and some 
pertinent comments are made as to the administration of these 
two. 


A strong plea is made for the retention of Voluntary Social 
Work—“‘the restoration of persons and families to health or inde- 
pendence often calls for that kind of patient case work and human 
understanding which has been the characteristic of voluntary 
social organizations”. 

Full employment—“‘the biggest assumption of all’—is briefly 
but searchingly examined. “The labour market may have to be 
regulated in many ways that conflict with traditions of trade 
unions and employees...” (p. 26). Casual labour, “the curse of 
the labour market’’, might be reduced according to a suggested 
modification of Beveridge whereby the employer is made to assume 
a larger part of the financial responsibility for broken weeks. 

The need for new minimum wage legislation is examined in 
the light of the total benefits which any one family could receive 
with the breadwinner unemployed. 


The author believes the Plan to be “no sentimental socialist 
revolution”. It will offer no encouragement to the irresponsible 
and work-shy. It will call for self-sacrifice and a high sense of 
national unity and citizenship to win this goal; but with the estab- 
lishment of basic social security, thrift and investment will be 
encouraged. “The Plan is far more likely to make the British 
into a nation of small capitalists rather than a propertyless social- 
ist proletariat.” 


Those who want to play a part in moulding a strong informed 
public opinion regarding social security in Canada will find in this 
book valuable background material and the right spirit of dis- 
criminating, constructive cBticism. 


A. V. D. 
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CANADA AND COAL 
By F. W. Gray 


HE curve of coal consumption in Canada since the begin- 
ning of the century shows no coordinated relation to the 
growth of Canadian population. This is a feature of Canadian 
economy very different from that of Great Britain and Central 
Europe, where the peace-time curve of coal production closely 
follows the trends of population and national income as re- 
flecting industrial activity. 


Canada is, on the whole, poorly supphed with coal re- 
sources. Coal-fields and large centres of population in Canada 
do not coincide. In one instance only is any large industrial 
development dependent for fuel on closely neighbouring coal- 
mines—the Sydney Steel Plant situated in the Sydney Coal- 
field, and the subsidiary steel-fabrication plants at Trenton in 
the Pictou Coal-field. 


The largest coal-bearing area in Canada flanks the east- 
ern slopes of the Rocky Mountains. Coal-mining enterprise 
in this vast area is in large part a consequence of railway de- 
velopment and has made most progress in places where rail- 
ways have intersected coal-bearing districts. Coal-mining thus 
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has depended largely on the fluctuating fuel requirements of 
the railways, with only relatively small industrial sales de- 
mand. 


A substantial demand for coal for heating of residences 
and other buildings has developed in agricultural areas in 
Alberta and Saskatchewan in places not directly served by the 
railways, coal being transported by motor-trucks from numer- 
ous small mines direct to consumers. The break-down of this 
mode of local transportation as the result of heavy snowfalls 
and wartime scarcity of gasoline and tires was the chief cause 
of the acute scarcity of coal in rural Alberta during the winter 
of 1942-1943. 


The three western provinces, British Columbia, Alberta 
and Saskatchewan, have an economy built entirely on agricul- 
ture, as against the industrialization of railway centres like 
Calgary and Winnipeg, the mining centre of Trail, and Van- 
couver City. ‘The western provinces contain the largest coal- 
fields of Canada, but these have not as yet become the main- 
spring of industry as coal-fields are elsewhere. 


Coal-mining at this stage of Canadian national growth is 
in the West merely an offshoot of agriculture and railway 
expansion. From longitude 66 to 100 degrees, a distance of 
2,200 miles, there are no Canadian coal occurrences. Included 
within this long stretch is the industrial heart of the Dominion 
—QOld Ontario and the Province of Quebec, embracing the 
cities of Hamilton, ‘Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, and the popu- 
lous St. Lawrence Valley, with great water-powers developed 
only in part. | 

The Maritimes have coal, but a sparse population, with 
water-powers much less important than those of Ontario and 
Quebec. As in the western provinces, the coal of Nova Scotia 
has not attracted local industries—with the notable exception 
of the Sydney and New Glasgow steel industries. Nova Scotia 
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coal has gone largely to energize the industries of the St. Law- 
rence Valley. 


In the western Beal local sources of petroleum and 
natural gas, imported petroleum-products and water-power. 
have competed with coal in erratic and unpredictable ways. 

The long-established coal-mining industry of Vancouver 
Island is waning as the natural supplies diminish and the effect 
has been accentuated by competition from coal mined in the 
States of Washington and Utah and the use of imported oil 
in transportation and industry. Besides, there is a large local] 
supply of wood-fuels and sawdust. 


The indeterminate position of coal in Canadian economy 
is seen in the erratic nature of the per capita consumption. 
This has varied from the high rate of use of 4.138 tons in 1913 
and 4,268 tons in 1918, to 2,085 tons in 1933, and possibly 3.9 
tons in 1943. | 

The coincidence of high rate of coal use with the war 
years 1s obvious. This is not a phenomenon peculiar to Canada. 
But a disproportionately low rate of coal use in Canada in the 
years of peace and relative prosperity is also obvious, and 
requires some examination. Why was it that in the period 
between 1911 and 1913, when Canada had a population of well 
under 8,000,000 persons, 27,000,000 tons of coal were needed 
annually to heat our homes and energize our industries, 
whereas in the period between 1937 and 1939, with a little over 
11,000,000 people, we used an average of 28,000,000 tons? 
Canadian population had in twenty-six years increased fifty 
per cent., whereas coal consumption increased barely four per 
cent. 


Where, then, does Canada look for the 45,000,000 tons of 
coal she requires in 1943, and how representative is this ton- 
nage of normal peace-time requirement, seeing that the largest 
previous annual coal consumption of Canada was 34,000,000 
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tons in 1929? ‘The average of the annual per capita consump- 
tion for the twenty years, 1920 to 1939 inclusive (including 
the coal equivalent of imported coke) is 3.04 net tons. Assum- 
ing a population of 12,000,000 at the end of the war, this would 
seem to call for 36,500,000 tons of coal per annum. 


Assuming further that the use of anthracite in Canada 
is, on a minimum basis, 3,500,000 tons annually, we arrive at 
33,000,000 tons as a reasonable annual requirement of ‘soft’ 
coals in Canada. How far can the coal-fields of the Maritimes 
and those of the West supply the coal needs of the Domimion 
as a whole? 


Only one authoritative synthesis of the coal resources of 
Canada has so far been attempted. This is the invaluable 
work of the late Dr. D. B. Dowling, of the Canadian Geolog- 
ical Survey, Coalfields and Coal Resources of Canada, pub- 
lished by the Department of Mines in 1915, in great part re- 
printed from the monograph of the Twelfth International 
Geological Congress of 1913, The Coal Resources of the 
World. This outstanding achievement of a Canadian Commit- 
tee had the definite purpose of ascertaining — so far as pos- 
sible—the extent of coal substance in the earth’s crust. The 
estimate was made under two heads, (1) coal of economic 
value contained in seams of workable thickness, situated within 
a mineable distance of the surface, and (2) coal of economic 
value contained in seams of workable thickness, situated be- 
yond present mineable distance of the surface, but possibly of 
future availability. The limit of workable thickness was taken 
at one foot, and mineable depth was taken for one group as 
4,000 feet, and for a second grouping as 4,000 feet to 6,000 
feet. Clearly this estimate was not a commercial appraisal, 
but unfortunately the statistics have been used so indiscrimin- 
ately in Canada by persons ignorant of coal-mining matters 
as to lead to serious fallacies. 
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Dr. Dowling’s monograph is still the only work available 
as a single source of reference to students of Canadian coal 
resources, even after the lapse of some thirty years since its 
compilation. During that period, however, much more has 
become known of the coal-fields in Canada where mining has 
been actively carried on. It must be remarked that not much 
more is known of the remoter and unworked coal-bearing areas 
of Canada than Dr. Dowling has recorded, nor can be known 
until the Canadian frontiers of active colonization are pushed 
into the little-known regions—chiefly along the eastern slope 
of the Rocky Mountains—where coal-bearing areas are known 
to exist. The access given to Northern Alberta and Northern 
British Columbia by the Alaska Military Highway will greatly 
widen our knowledge of these northern coal-fields. 


With these reservations one may examine the sufficiency 
for Canadian needs of the three areas where coal-mining is 
established as a commercial operation, namely: 


(a) Vancouver Island. 


(b) Western Canada, embracing the ‘Mountain’ mines on the British 
Columbia-Alberta border and the sub-bituminous-lignite area of the 


Plains in Alberta and Saskatchewan. 


(c) The Maritime Provinces, embracing the coal-fields of Cape Breton 
and the mainland of Nova Scotia, with their extension into New 
Brunswick. 


The coal-fields of Nova Scotia (including New Bruns- 
wick) and those of Vancouver Island resemble one another in 
their geological mode of occurrence, namely their original de- 
position in depressions of roughly elliptical contours, later 
tilted by earth movements and partly removed by erosion 
over long eras of geological time. The presence of coal, in 
both instances, has been revealed by outcroppings of the coal- 
seams affording the first and most convenient access to these 
seams for mining purposes. Under these conditions the 
coal-seams are first attacked where they are of maximum 
height and seam development, and as the workings proceed 
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to depth down the inclination of the seam they also proceed 
towards the margin of origina] deposition and in many in- 
stances towards thinner coal. The long period over which coal- 
mining has progressed, and the knowledge gained thereby, 
make it possible to calculate with relative exactness the extent 
and mineability of the unworked reserves of coal in the ground. 
No undiscovered coal-fields of any economic importance are 
believed to exist in Vancouver Island or in the Maritime Prov- 
inces, with one possible exception of a contealed coal-field, 
lying under younger rocks, in the Springhill Mines area of 
Cumberland County in Nova Scotia. Sufficient knowledge of 
the structure and extent of the coal-fields in Vancouver Island 
and in the Maritime Provinces has now been gained to permit 
a reasonable estimate of the future rate of annual coal produc- 
tion which may be looked for in these two coal-fields, lying one 
on the extreme western and the other on the extreme eastern 
littoral of Canada. 


On Vancouver Island the Nanaimo coal-seams and their 
submarine extensions are largely exhausted by mining opera- 
tions, which have revealed mineable coal of much smaller ex- 
tent than earlier estimates suggested as probable. ‘The larger 
reserves of coal remaining unmined are in the Cumberland- 
Comox area. The extent of these and the possible persistence of 
coal-bearing measures of the Cretaceous Age under Comox Bay 
in the general direction of Cape Lazo is suggested by recent 
deep borings. The original deposition of the Comox coal-seams 
was in small detached basins, where sediments filled up hol- 
lows in the eroded pre-Cretaceous basal igneous rocks. As 
there is no defined pattern in the topography of the pre-Creta- 
ceous basement, and as the coal-bearing strata are concealed 
by younger sediments, the discovery of such concealed coal- 
basins as may exist to the dip of the operating collieries near 
Cumberland will depend upon the extent to which deep pros- 
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pecting drill-holes can be undertaken under competent geolog- 
ical supervision. 


There is great need for geological investigation of the 
Vancouver Island coal-bearing areas, as earlier maps are out 
of date and incomplete. The Comox area has not as yet been 
geologically mapped. 


In 1920 Vancouver Island produced almost two million 
short tons of coal (1,987,649 tons) from which high mark pro- 
duction has persistently declined to the present rate of three- 
quarters of one million tons (777,201 tons in 1942). It is 
unlikely that the annual coal production of Vancouver Island 
will again exceed one million short tons. 


In the Maritime Provinces the importance of the sub- 
marine extension of the Sydney coal-field dominates the 
long-range prospects of coal production in the Canadian 
East. Its geographical position at the mouth of the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence gives quick and inexpensive transportation to 
the St. Lawrence waterway. The optimum annual coal pro- 
duction of the Eastern coal-fields (including New Brunswick) 
is 8,500,000 short tons, a tonnage never so far attained. The 
nearest approach was in 1913, when 8,050,000 short tons were 
produced. In the intervening years to date the annual eastern 
coal production has averaged 6,250,000 tons, say two million 
tons per annum less than mine capacity. 


The optimum eastern production of 8,500,000 tons men- 
tioned, so far as reserves of coal and mine production capacity 
are in question, could be maintained over a period sufficiently 
long to warrant using this tonnage as the basis of long-term 
appraisal of the part that the eastern coal-fields may sustain 
in providing the future fuel supply of Canada. 

This leaves for appraisal the complementary role of the 
western provinces in future coal production for Canadian 
needs, a much more difficult estimate than in the case of the 
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West Coast and the East Coast coal-fields so far dealt with. 
Such an estimate turns not so much upon the extent and nature 
of the coal resources as upon the distribution of Canadian 
population; the progress of Canadan colonization northwards 
in British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba; 
and upon increasing industrialization of the area served by 
transcontinental railways having Edmonton as a nodal point. 
Already Western Canada east of Lake Superior is coaled 
or is capable of being coaled from western mines. ‘These 
mines, including lignites and bituminous coals and excluding 
Vancouver Island, are now producing 10,000,000 tons per 
annum, and could be quickly developed to produce 14,000,000 
tons were disposal for this tonnage made available in Canada. 
Using this larger tonnage for western coal-production capa- 
city, we may summarize total native coal-production capacity 


in Canada as follows: 
Short Tons per Annum 


Vancouver Island ........................ Lianne aer at Hhsb. Ny 1,000,000 
Western reanda ntti aN 4 ee 14,000,000 
Mastern Gonna gw Oa eee 8,500,000 


23,500,000 


North of Cochrane in the Mattagami River region a lim- 
ited occurrence of tertiary lignite is being developed by the 
Province of Ontario. The hope is held out that beneficiation 
of this low-grade fuel may permit its use alone, or in admix- 
ture with higher-grade coals, in the locomotives of the Temis- 
kaming and Northern Ontario Railway. In this coalless region 
even a low-grade fuel has exceptional value and justifies such 
development as may be found possible, but from a long-range 
point of view the tonnage estimated to be in the ground is not 
enough to change the general Canadian fuel situation. 


The optimum native coal-production capacity of 23,500,- 
000 tons noted above compares with the figure of 36,500,000 
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tons of coal suggested as total annual requirements of solid 
fuel in Canada of which 33,000,000 tons would be ‘soft’ 
coals. ‘The apparent shortage of native supply is therefore 
about 10,000,000 tons per annum. During the fifteen years, 
1925-1939 inclusive, the importation of bituminous coal into 
Canada has averaged 11,000,000 tons. For the purposes of 
this analysis, and indeed for all practical purposes, it can be 
assumed that all this tonnage is imported into the two prov- 
inces of Ontario and Quebec. 


It follows, moreover, that this annual addition of im- 
ported bituminous coal into Central Canada, into what has 
been termed the ‘acute fuel area’ of the Dominion, is a per- 
manent consequence of the geographical arrangement of Can- 
adian and American coal-fields; of the centralization of 
Canadian population in Southern Ontario, and more especially 
in the Niagara Peninsula; and of the disappointing failure of 
the western provinces to increase in population. The fact is that 
the most densely populated and most highly industrialized re- 
gion of Canada is nearer to the great central coal-fields of the 
United States than it is to any Canadian coal-field. 


A recent treatise by a well-informed American, W. H. 
Chamberlain, suggests that a ‘reasonable’ forecast of maxi- 
mum Canadian population might be 25,000,000, a figure that 
will strike most Canadians as too low. But if this forecast 
were accepted, it must be presumed that the additional 
population will develop in parts of Canada other than the now 
somewhat densely populated portion of the Dominion — in 
such areas as New Brunswick, the Lake St. John region of 
Quebec, the clay belt of Northern Ontario, and in Northern 
Saskatchewan and Northern Alberta, between Edmonton and 
the Peace River district. It will be noted that all these sug- 
gested areas of potential increase in population could be coaled 
from Canadian mines. A population of 25,000,000. using three 
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tons of coal per capita per annum would require 75,000,000 
tons annually. This is not beyond the capacity of Can- 
adian coal-mines if the increase in population occurs in the 
regions suggested above. But the necessity of importing coal 
from the United States into Southern Ontario will remain, and 
will indeed increase if the population of Southern Ontario 
increases. Perhaps the ‘Canadian Fuel Problem’, as it has 
been called, could be more precisely considered as a problem 
of Canadian land settlement. If our population of to-morrow 
could be placed where they can live off the land and its mineral 
content, 1t would lead to a more independent, solid and endur- 
ing Canadian economy than would result from further concen- 
tration of industrialism in Southern Ontario, where depend- 
ence on imported coal is so complete. 


For the immediate post-war years two things might be 
done by Canadian governmental action, in concert with the 
government of the United States, to enable Canadian coal- 
mining to go forward with that confidence in the future which 
is a necessary basis for capital investment: first, to arrange 
that the coal-mines of the Kast shall work to capacity by giving 
them priority of supply of bituminous coal in Central Canada, 
which would in turn require reduction of importations to the 
extent necessary. As has been pointed out, such preference 
to the Canadian mines would not normally require reduction 
of customary importations by more than some two million 
tons per annum. In times of great demand, as at present. no 
reduction of imports would be required. Further, as the coal 
needs of the ‘acute fuel area’ will presumably increase with 
the growth of population, taking again a long-range view, and 
as the allocation to the Eastern coal-mines would—because of 
their fixed maximum coal-production potential—be a constant 
figure, or approximately so, there would also be an annual 
accretion in the tonnage of American coal required for the 
needs of Central Canada. 
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Canada west of Lake Superior is now entirely self-sup- 
porting in coal supply and can continue to be so to the maxi- 
mum extent of the population it may in future support. Hence, 
when we compare the ability of the West to produce coal with 
that of the East, the problem of Canadian coal supply is and 
will remain that of the ‘Gap of Ontario’. Thirty years ago this 
‘gap’ in our fuel defences spread from about Brockville, 
Ontario, to Regina, Saskatchewan. Meanwhile, Canadian in- 
ternal policy, expressed through transportation subventions, 
narrowed the ‘gap’ so that it reached little more than the dis- 
tance between Sudbury and Port Arthur. That was chiefly 
an accomplishment of national policy through the medium of 
the great transcontinental railways, now as in the past the 
binding cord of Canadian national economy. 


It was said years ago that “Canada is a country with 
coal-fields at both ends and the railways in between”. The 
wisdom of that remark has become more evident as time has 
passed. The jest has turned to earnest. 

Without attempting to speculate on the future of tariffs 
effective both ways across the border between Canada and the 
United States, we may point out that the extreme retaliatory 
features of this expression of national enclosures is out of 
tune with the future of Canadian-American relations. 


It is suggested that a zoning of coal market territory be- 
tween the two countries could, with mutual advantage, be 
arranged that would relieve our country of a too marked 
dependence on the resources and generosity of the United 
States for a raw material that we cannot live without, and yet 
that would not deprive urbanized and industrialized Southern 
Ontario of the commercial advantage it possesses in easy 
access to the central coal-fields of the United States. 


THE HAND 


By Baserre DEUTSCH 


Here as in some lost, paradisal park 
Creatures might call, showing as mild a face 
As in a virgin’s lap the unicorn: 

Plucked strings, the tall gold harp, the prone and dark, 
Viola, violin, full-throated bass 

Join silver flute, wood-wind and clarion horn. 

Now they thrill, thundering; then like a heart 

Before love’s miracle, they shudder, fail, 

In a delight half terror, and sing on. 

Every voice is single, pure, apart, 

Yet all together sigh, as in a gale 

The whole forest breathes: a thousand trees as one. 
Or, like a sea, they mount in waves that fling 

The spirit tossing on that swollen leaven 

Toward wild bright islands, cliffs unclimbed and clear, 
Under such planets, stilly beckoning, 

As from the pit draw nearly into heaven 

The sons of grief. And they are all who hear. 

This is not music, but a hand that takes 

Into its giant grasp the world-old pain, 

Turns the gross lump to contours that rejoice, 

And bends the back of evil till it breaks. 

Yet the transforming touch that makes it vain 

Alone gives sorrow its true shape, its voice. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE FALL OF ROME: A 
REAPPRAISAL 


By A. EK. R. Boax 


Y only justification for venturing upon a new discussion 

of the role played by Christianity in the fall of the Roman 
Empire is that, as a result of relatively recent research, we 
are in a better position than heretofore to appreciate the causes 
and character of what we call the ‘fall’ of Rome and to reassess 
the contribution of Christianity towards this epochal historical 
phenomenon. I am arbitrarily excluding from the scope of 
this investigation the closely allied yet fundamentally different 
problem of the effect of Christianity upon the decay of classical 
culture. 

What, then, do we mean by the ‘fall’ of Rome? In The 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Gibbon understood 
by this the gradual breakdown of the political structure known 
as the Roman Empire until the disappearance of its last sur- 
viving fragment with the capture of Constantinople by the 
Turks in 1453 A.D. In general, however, it is modern con- 
vention to restrict the subject to the collapse of the imperial 
authority in Western Europe and the passing of the political 
control of those regions thereof that were once Roman into 
the hands of barbarian peoples. The deposition of the last of 
the Western Roman emperors in 476 A.D. marks the culmina- 
tion of this process. Such is the definition employed in this 
paper. In the course of this development we can distinguish 
two well differentiated stages separated by an interlude of 
partial recovery. The first stage falls in the period 235-284 
A.D.; the second between 395 and 476 A.D. We can now 
see that the earlier stage was by far the more important. For 
the sake of clarity this point of view requires some elaboration. 
Although there is not complete agreement as to the causes, it 
is generally recognized that by the opening of the third century 
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the Roman Empire was showing obvious symptoms of econo- 
mic decline. Then for a period of fifty years, beginning with 
235 A.D., it was subjected to the triple scourge of civil wars, 
foreign invasions, and devastating plague. From these trials 
it emerged so enfeebled in population and wealth that it never 
recovered its former prosperity or vitality. Although held 
together as a political organism under the autocracy of Dio- 
cletian and his successors, supported by a largely barbarized 
army and a costly civil service, it failed to effect an economic 
recovery and to repair its losses in man-power. Under these 
conditions it fought a losing battle against the pressure of 
barbarian peoples whom it could neither conquer nor assimi- 
late. The collapse in the period after 395 A.D. appears, 
therefore, as the almost inevitable result of the disintegrating 
forces at work in the third century which had been temporarily 
arrested but not permanently overcome. 


If, then, we are to attempt to evaluate the role of Chris- 
tianity in the fall of the Western Empire we must begin by 
answering the question—what, if any, contribution did it make 
to the débdcle of the third century? We may dismiss without 
comment the accusation of pagan writers that the Christians’ 
neglect of the worship of the gods of Rome was responsible 
for the disasters that overtook the Roman world, although 
this charge may have received much credence at the time and 
may have influenced the attitude of certain emperors towards 
the Church. Let us turn rather to an examination of more 
recent estimates of Christianity as a disintegrating factor 
during the period in question.’ ‘These are based chiefly upon 
references in the works of Christian apologists to the accusa- 
tions levelled against Christians as a body by pagan critics 
because of their failure to perform public duties of municipal 

1A good presentation of this point of view is found in the late Professor 


iar Ruin of the Ancient Civilization and the Triumph of Christianitu 
(1921). 
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or imperial nature and upon the explanation and defence of 
the Christian attitude in such matters given by the same 
authors. Briefly stated, the charges were as follows: 

Christians refused to undertake public offices in their own 
cities or to serve the imperial government in an official capa- 
city. 

Christians objected to military service and refused to 
join the army either as volunteers or under compulsion. In 
other words, they were conscientious objectors at a time when 
the state was desperately in need of all the troops it could raise. 


Consequently, as one modern writer phrases it, “Chris- 
tianity was destroying the Empire by abstention”.” The 
Christians’ first duty was to their Church and not to the Em- 
pire. They formed, as it were, a state within a state, with- 
drawing from the service of Rome an ever-growing multitude 
of the best and ablest citizens, whose services it monopolized 
for positions of leadership and trust within the Christian com- 
munity. Thus the Church, like a hidden malignant growth, 
sapped the vitality of the body within which it had developed. 
For this reason, it is declared, the emperors of the third cen- 
tury were fully justified in regarding Christianity as a deadly 
enemy to the state and in attempting to eradicate it by perse- 
cution. 


But let us examine these accusations a little more closely, 
beginning with the alleged refusal of Christians to accept 
public office of any sort, municipal or imperial. On this point 
we have the well known statement of Origen: “It is not for 
the purpose of escaping public duties that Christians decline 
public offices, but that they may reserve themselves for a divine 
and more necessary service in the Church of God.’* Are we 
to take this as evidence that in the middle of the third century 
Christians regularly refused to fill the local magistracies, not 


2Ferrero, op. cit., p. 76. 
3A gatnst Celsus, iL, "5, 
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to speak of higher official positions? If so, that would have 
constituted a serious delinquency, granted that the Christians 
were sufficiently numerous for such refusals to have been at 
all frequent. For at that time the municipal officials were no 
longer elected from candidates who presented themselves vol- 
untarily, but nominated in turn by the local town councils from 
the list of the property-holders of the respective communities 
who had an adequate census rating. Under these circum- 
stances, refusal to‘hold office was like refusing to pay taxes. 
But for several reasons I do not believe that we can put this 
construction upon the passage. In the first place, Origen was 
answering one by one charges levelled against the Christians 
by the pagan writer Celsus, whose work dates about 180 A.D., 
a time when voluntary candidacies were the rule and Chris- 
tians probably did not seek nominations. Secondly, we have 
Christian testimony or at least a claim that Christians held 
many offices, even including provincial governorships. And 
finally, there is indisputable evidence from other sources of 
Christians in high position of various sorts and even among 
the senatorial order of the Empire. In fact, cognizance is 
taken of this n the Emperor Valerian’s edicts of persecution. 
It is, of course, beyond question that in the early days of the 
Church, when Christians lived in the hope of seeing the second 
coming of the Lord and the establishment of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, they cut themselves off as completely as possible 
from the ties of this world and abstained from all public and 
private activities which might identify them with the idolatrous 
communities in which they lived. Rome, they held, was the 
New Babylon, foredocomed to destruction in Holy Writ, and 
its fall must precede the establishment of Christ’s kingdom. 
Christians could have no part or lot in it. But as time went 
on and the Latter Day seemed deferred to an indefinite future, 
a wide divergence between theory and practice seems to have 
arisen in Christian circles. As they increased in number, and 
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came to include a greater proportion of persons of wealth and 
education, Christians became more worldly and began to par- 
ticipate in the activities of their fellow-citizens whenever they 
could do so without compromising their beliefs. The chief 
obstacle in the case of public offices was the necessity of 
attending official pagan religious rites and of using the pre- 
scribed form of oath. But no doubt in many cases neglect of 
these obligations on the part of Christians was either ignored 
or condoned. 


The case with respect to military service was similar. 
From the beginning the Church had frowned upon the shed- 
ding of blood and this attitude continued to be upheld by its 
leading spokesmen, like Tertullian and Origen. The latter 
states specifically that Christians refuse to fight under the 
emperors, even when called upon to do so.* But there is no 
doubt that many professing Christians were to be found in the 
ranks of the Roman armies. Even if we question the Christian 
claim that the prayers of Christian soldiers in the ‘Twelfth 
Legion caused the miracle of rain in the campaign of Marcus 
Aurelius against the Quadi in 172 A.D., there is inscriptional 
evidence of the presence of believers among the troops of the 
same emperor, and equally definite proof for the third century. 
In any case, whatever aversion the Christians might hold with 
respect to a military career was not of extreme importance 
to the state, because of the system of recruiting the imperial 
armies since the time of Hadrian. From then on the interior 
provinces were practically excused from the obligation of 
furnishing recruits, who were drawn chiefly from the frontier 
districts. But by far the majority of Christians in the third 
century lived in towns and cities, particularly those of Asia 
Minor, Syria and Africa, and most of these were situated in 
exempted areas. 


ehbid., Vil, 13: 
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Furthermore, we find no complaints that Christians failed 
to discharge the most important obligation that rested upon 
the inhabitants of the municipalities, namely the payment of 
taxes. Matthew tells us that Jesus himself had said “Render, 
therefore, unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s’, and that 
injunction had always been respected. Nor did the Church as 
a body or Christians as individuals join hands with the bar- 
barian enemies of Rome. The Christians were no Fifth Col- 
umnists and they never were accused of participating as such 
in any of the movements to support usurpers against the em- 
peror in office. On their attitude towards the ruler and the 
state, let us refer again to the words of one of their own intel- 
lectual leaders. Said Tertullian: “We pray also for the em- 
perors, for their ministers and those in authority, for the state 
of the world, for general quiet, for the postponement of the 
end.””’ Here the last phrase is significant. In praying for 
the postponement of the end, Christians are praying for the 
preservation and not the destruction of the Roman Empire, 
because in Christian thinking the fall of Rome would herald 
the end of this world. Origen,’ in emphasizing that Christians 
obey an injunction of the Apostle Paul’ with respect to prayers 
for kings and those in authority, asserts that they actually do 
give aid to the emperor, even if they do not fight under him. 
This is a divine help, for “we fight in his behalf, forming a 
special army—an army of piety—by offering our prayers to 
God”. 

These considerations seem to refute the charge that Chris- 
tianity was “destroying the empire by abstention”. To do this 
it would have been necessary for Christians to have constituted 
a considerable proportion of the population of the empire. 
That they did so cannot be proved, owing to the lack of any 
reliable statistics, and the estimates of modern scholars vary 

5Apology, 39. 


€Op. cit, VII, 73, 
11 Timothy, II, 1-2. 
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hopelessly. In spite of more ambitious claims of other writers, 
it seems safer to trust to the conservative statement of Origen 
that, in his observation, Christians were still extremely few. 
It is hard to see, then, how Christianity could have made any 
important contribution to the disintegrating factors of the 
third century or hampered the efforts of the government to 
overcome these. Had it not been for the unfortunate identi- 
fication in the ancient world of political loyalty and worship of 
the state gods, complicated by the problem of deification of 
the emperors, no one would have accused the Christians, how- 
ever numerous, of anti-Roman tendencies. 

In the second phase of the ‘Fall of Rome’, the question 
concerning the part played by Christianity becomes decidedly 
different from what it was in the third century. In the latter 
Christianity was oppressed, but now it had become triumphant. 
Constantine the Great had made it the dominant religion within 
the Empire; under his successors it had become the sole official 
and legal one. From being a small minority of the population, 
the Christians had come to form the great majority of the 
Roman citizens. Consequently, the Christian Church was in a 
strategic position to affect for good or for ill the fortunes of 
the Roman state. There is no doubt that Constantine hoped 
to find in Christianity a moral force that would strengthen the 
imperial authority, unify the body politic, and reanimate it in 
its resistance to the pressure of external foes. We shall have 
to inquire how far Christianity measured up to his expecta- 
tions and, if it failed to do so, how far this failure may be held 
to have contributed to the dissolution of the Roman Empire 
in the West. | 

Let us begin with the attitude of contemporary Christian 
thinkers towards the empire and its maintenance. Now that 
Christianity had become the state religion and the Empire had 
become Christian, they were compelled to re-examine the tra- 
ditional views of the Church upon the character and destiny 


y 
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of the Empire. Here they were confronted with a dilemma. 
On the one hand, they must emphasize the good influences of 
their faith; must admit a steady improvement of conditions 
within the Empire; and must consider the emperor Augustus, 
who inaugurated the era of peace which so greatly facilitated 
the spread of Christianity, as an agent of divine providence. 
On the other hand, since Christianity set its hope on another 
world, the coming of which would be foretold by a general 
catastrophe, they must perforce accept the idea of the decline 
and fall of Rome. :Augustine, writing after the sack of Rome 
by Alaric and his Goths in 410 A.D., had to face the possibility 
of the ‘fall’ in the immediate future and felt called upon to 
interpret this in the light of the divine plan. Rome, he de- 
- clared, was never a true state because it lacked righteousness, 
and, owing to its immoral origin, could never become moral. 
Consequently, it was foredoomed to destruction and must fall 
so that the course of historical development may reach its 
appointed end. As for the individual Christian, he must dis- 
sociate himself from this earthly state in order not to be con- 
taminated by it and involved in the approaching catastrophe. 
It becomes a matter of indifference, then, to the good Chris- 
tian under what earthly power or authority he may live.” But 
while one may be tempted to find in such reasoning the basis 
for an attitude of Christian apathy towards the fate of the 
Empire, it is also possible to interpret it as in some measure a 
consolation for a disaster which Christians deplored but could 
not prevent, and a reminder of their duty to submit themselves 
to the will of God. Furthermore, from at least one point of 
view, the Empire might be regarded as in the service of God; 
that is, as an agent in the spread of the Gospel. So long as 
it fulfilled this task its end would be postponed, for the decline 
of the state cannot be thought of so long as it fulfils its mission 
in the divine plan of salvation. Under such conditions the fall 


8De Cwitate Dei, II, 20; Ep. 91, 103, 2. 
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of Rome will not be due to moral deterioration but will come 
about as the culmination of a period set by divine providence.” 
So much for the standpoint of Christian scholars and theolog- 
ians. It can hardly be called hostile to the Empire, and cer- 
tainly was not of such a character as to cause Christians in 
general to adopt a purely passive attitude towards the state, 
if indeed it had any direct influence upon the conduct of the 
great majority in this respect. 


Passing from Christian speculation upon the fate of 
Rome to Christian action within the state, we find that the 
Christian emperors receive the active and no longer the passive 
support of the Church. In return for their championship of 
the Christian faith, the Church furnishes them with the moral 
basis for their autocratic power. The Emperors were the elect 
of God and it was from God that they derived their authority. 
Hence in all earthly things the Christian must render them 
implicit obedience. It followed as a logical consequence that 
Christians must answer the call to duty in public service; as 
early as 314 A.D. a council of the Church gave express sanc- 
tion to the holding of civil offices by Christians. The attitude 
of the Church towards military service is less explicit, and on 
this point there is disagreement among modern scholars. But 
no obstacle was placed in the way of Christians taking up arms 
in defence of the state. The Christian Emperors themselves 
were the commanders-in-chief of the imperial forces; a large 
proportion of their generals, officers of lower rank, and soldiers 
were of the same faith. 


But in return for its moral support, the Church called 
upon the Emperors to maintain orthodoxy within the ranks of 
Christendom. This demand coincided with imperial policy, 
for unless the Church remained one and undivided, Constan- 
tine and his successors believed that it would not prove to be 


°On this and other aspects of the Christian interpretation of the ‘fall’ of 
Rome, see H. Werner, Der Untergang Roms, pp. 135-138. 
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the hoped-for bond which would strengthen the unity of the 
state. From this arose the attempts to repress heretical doc- 
trines; specifically, during the fourth century, those of the 
Donatists and the Arians. The Donatist controversy produced 
a body of irreconcilables who disturbed the peace of the Af- 
rican provinces until the Vandal conquest in the fifth century. 
With the Arians the outcome was somewhat different. The 
problem centred largely around the removal of Arian clergy 
and their replacement by those who accepted the Nicean creed. 
But though orthodoxy was triumphant under Constantine, 
many of his successors were themselves Arians and supported 
the clergy of that persuasion. It was not until near the end 
of the fourth century that the Arian heresy died out. Although 
this schism had not caused bloodshed nor heavy destruction of 
property, it had produced a generally unsettling effect upon 
public opinion and had added another factor to those which 
were already tending to widen the breach between the Eastern 
and Western parts of the Empire. Furthermore, it was Arian 
missionaries who converted to Christianity, and consequently 
to the Arian doctrine, the Germanic tribes in South Russia 
and on the Lower Danube, in particular the Goths. When 
the Goths came to settle within the Empire as Roman allies, 
the orthodox Roman population despised them as heretics and 
this made still more insoluble the problem of their Romaniza- 
tion and their integration into the Roman body politic. In spite 
of these unfavourable features, however, the schisms of the 
fourth century did not have any serious effects upon the 
strength of the Empire as a whole. Certainly, they did not 
show the disruptive tendencies of monophysite sectarianism in 
the Eastern Empire during the fifth and subsequent centuries, 
which became definitely anti-Roman and locally nationalistic 
in character. 

More important, perhaps, at this time was the discourage- 
ment which the leaders of paganism must have felt at the ex- 
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pansion of Christianity with the full support of the emperors, 
at the preferences accorded to Christians, and at the repressive 
measures directed against cherished pagan beliefs. These pa- 
gans were still very numerous in the senatorial order in the 
West and among the higher officialdom of the Empire. Small 
wonder if they wavered in their loyalty to the state and tended 
to concern themselves with private rather than public affairs, 
or supported rebellions whose leaders had pagan sympath:es. 

It is hardly possible to attribute the collapse of the West- 
ern Empire after 395 A.D. to the limited persecution of heret- 
ical sects or of pagan unbelievers. There were far more potent 
causes at work. One of these was lack of man-power, which 
forced the state to recruit a steadily increasing proportion of 
its armed forces among barbarians and led to the introduc- 
tion of whole tribes of barbarians within the Empire to peo- 
ple its waste lands and furnish it with armed support. For 
this decline in population, Christianity can hardly be held 
responsible, although its endorsement of celibacy may have 
been a minor contributing factor. Another major cause was 
fiscal oppression, resulting from the excessive cost of govern- 
ment and the graft which was rampant through all branches 
and at all levels of the imperial civil service. Here again we 
must absolve Christianity of responsibility. The municipal 
clergy frequently acted to protect the poorer classes from the 
severity of government officers. The only way in which the 
Church may be held to have contributed to the growing finan- 
cial difficulties of the government was through the imperial 
grants of immunities from public charges accorded the clergy 
and their properties, and of immunity from taxation for the 
rapidly growing Church properties. A third cause was the 
disloyalty of barbarian officers and soldiers in the imperial 
armies, a tendency which became particularly strong after 
395 A.D. and culminated in the formal taking over of the 
imperial authority in Italy by the barbarian commander-in- 
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chief of the western armies in 476 A.D. In this fatal develop- 
ment Christianity had no part, as it had none in the rivalries 
for the imperial power which disturbed the peace of the Em- 
pire and helped exhaust its strength during both the fourth 
and fifth centuries. Finally, we have the increased pressure 
of barbarian hordes from without the Empire and the rebel- 
lions of those who, like the Goths, had been settled within it 
as Roman allies. With this also Christianity had nothing to 
do. 

Summing up, then, we must conclude that Christianity as 
such played a very minor role in the final collapse of the 
Roman Empire in the West, just as it had done in the crisis 
of the third century. On the other hand, it had not animated 
the people of the Empire with a zealous attachment to the 
state as the upholder of orthodoxy, which might have enabled 
it to oppose barbarian encroachments with the crusading vigour 
that the Eastern Church aroused in the people of the Byzan- 
tine Empire in their struggles with the Persians and with the 
forces of Islam. 








A VOICE FROM THE ’FIFTIES 


Excerpts from the Letters of William Davies 
Epirep By W. SHERWOOD Fox 


HE late William Davies, for many years a prominent 
figure in Canadian business, was born in Wallingford-on- 
Thames, Berkshire, in June, 1831. With his wife and infant 


daughter he came to Toronto in October, 1854, and lived there 


for the remainder of his long and active life. Such were the 


vigour, industry and business instinct of this young man of 


twenty-three that within a few months after his arrival he had 
Jaid the foundations of the great export meat-packing and 
provision industry which long bore his name. The William 
Davies Company was the oldest of the four similar units which 
in 1927 were merged to form the present Canada Packers. In 
addition to an exceptional capacity for business William 
Davies had a quick and observant eye for what was going on 
about him, and a native gift of recording vividly and racily 
what he saw. Every detail in the scene of Canadian life caught 
his attention and not a little of it drew his comment. He re- 


cords his impressions in the letters he wrote to his brother 


James, who had remained in Wallingford, between October, 
1854, and October, 1860. These he intersperses generously 
among the more personal items that naturally mark corre- 
spondence between brothers. Read serially, they portray many 
sides of life in Upper Canada, and particularly in ‘Toronto, 
during the ’fifties, a period of which strangely few letters have 
survived. Mr. Davies’ references to business, especially to the 
provision trade, are welcome to students of economic history 
since they reveal, in the authentic figures of actual commerce, 
the effects of the Crimean War and of the operation of the 
Marcy-Elgin Reciprocity Treaty upon Canadian business. 
The period covered corresponds almost exactly to the first and 
important phase of Reciprocity, 1854 to 1861. The letters, 
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sixty-four in all, end with the death of James Davies. Wilham 
Davies died in Toronto in March, 1921, at the ripe age of 
ninety. ‘The following excerpts, selected almost at random, 
are typical examples of his observations. 


It is common knowledge that for years prior to the Ameri- 
can Civil War many slaves sought refuge in Canada and that 
their presence here was the cause of controversial incidents 
touching both countries. The affair mentioned below provides 
an instance. The, background of the conditions involved is 
clearly sketched in the thirteenth chapter of Professor Fred 


Landon’s book, Western Ontario and the American Frontter. 
Toronto, Jany 28th 1855 


. If you were here you would not think the Free Niggers 
were confined to Lower Canada, for we have a matter of 8 next door 
& we meet them at every step. A Slaveholder tried to catch one & 
take [him] back last Summer, & the Free Niggers caught him & took 
him into the Bush tied him to a Tree & horse whipp’d him. The 
Constable of Maryland wrote to Chf Police Montreal asking him to 
go halves in the rewards & take them to the Frontier & the said 
Constable would be there to receive them of him. Of course the 
Montreal man did not. I fear the war [the Crimean War] is a bad 
job & will last a long time yet but I see the Pacific brings word that 
there is a shadow of a chance of peace. 


The ‘hoax’ played on the wheat market as reported in the 
following letter calls to mind methods not unknown on the 


stock market in more recent times. 


Alice Street, Toronto, C.W. 
March 25th 1855 


The Weather is still very cold, they say it has been a very long 
& sharp Winter. A Year ago yesterday the Steamer “Maple Leaf” 
left the Harbour for Kingston, to-day a Train of Artillery could pass 
over the Ice with safety. The long deferred opening of the Naviga- 
tion makes trade very dull in the city & I suppose it may be partly 
attributable to the War. We have heard of the death of Nicholas 
but it has not been confirm’d yet as the Yankee Mail is very late, 
though not so late yet as it was last time. She did not get in till 
a week after due & of course every one thought she had shared the 
fate of the Arctic. On their arrival at N.Y. or Halifax the leading 
news is telegraphed here & last week we were hoax’d by some one 
sending word that the death of the Czar was confirm’d & that Sebas- 
topol was storm’d. The difft papers sent out extras announcing the 
(fact?) & the next day we found out the ruse. The first news stag- 
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nated the wheat trade here. There are only a few buyers here & 
they told the Farmers they would lose money by giving 3/9. It had 
previously been 9/2; it has recovered somewhat now. ... I forgot to 
say I go to the Market at 8 & leave at 6 except Satdy then at 10. 


A comparison of the prices of staple foods and of the pur- 
chasing power of money in Canada during a European war 
in the ‘fifties and of the corresponding items at the present 
time while a war is raging in Europe, is illuminating and 
instructive. 


Things are now awfully dear I suppose in consequence of the War. 
Mutton & Beef 64 to 94, Fresh Pork 64, Dried Do 6%, Butter 1/3 to 
1/1042, Lard 94, Eggs 1/3 per doz, Flour $9 per Bar! 196!bs, Wheat 
is sold now at 10/6 to 10/8 per Bush, Oats at 3/3, Potatoes 3/6 to 
4/. I sell a good many Potatoes. 


An important new industry was now being established in 
Toronto. 


Last week a very fine Vessell “The City of Toronto” was launched 
here the first ever built here for the Ocean. She is going to England 
& will be sold it is thought. Ship Building will be carried on pretty 
extensively now. I went to see her launch’d with 4 or 5000 others. 
She made a beautiful start, went about 40 feet, the ways sunk & she 
remained a fixture for 2 or 3 days so that I had not the pleasure of 
seeing her glide into her proper element.... 


Good Queen Victoria’s birthday is still celebrated, but 
how differently ! 


May 18th 55 


Next Thursday 24th being the Natal Day of our most graci- 
ous Majesty is kept as a Gala Day so you see we are not deficient in 
Loyalty. The Engine Companies turn out & drag their huge ma- 
chines thro’ the streets with 3 pr of Grey Horses the different 
Soc[ie]t[ie]s, St this, that, & walk in procession. Cannons are fired, 
Fire works are let off &c &c. I am told it is a very pretty s[igh]t & 
as I cannot afford to hire a horse & buggy to take me & mine into 
the country we will most likely see it. 

Butter has had a great fall in 5 days from 2/' to 94. Happily I 
lost nothing by it. Other things are much as they were. We are 
very anxiously lookg for the arrival of the Baltic as it is hoped she 
will bring the news of the Fall of Sebastopol. I fear it is not taken 
for from what-I read I fancy they are not equal to the task numer- 
ically & I think Raglan [British commander] a muff. From what I 
see of the Yankee Press I think many would be glad to hear of the 
Allies getting a licking. I hope with you that the visit of Napoleon 
will be of benefit to both nations but fear that so intimate an alliance 
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with a frivolous, Sabbath desecrating people will bring no good to 
Britain. But I am not alone in thinking the English have become 
lately like the French, Mass in the morn Mas-querade at night. 


The Maine Law has been thrown out again but I think there is not 
much doubt of a Prohibitory Law being passed soon.t... I am told 
the Cholera is very bad indeed about the Mississippi many emigrants 
lying dead at the stations. I hope it will not spread, it was very 
fearful here last Summer. 


Kven the higher postage rates obtaining during this pre- 
sent war are a mere bagatelle compared with the rates current 
in the ’fifties. 


Toronto July 18th 1855 


... 1 refer to your having told me once before abt the Yankee 
Mail & your having paid the postage &c. The Postage by Cunard 
Smer is 8d or 8% sts & 10dcy. When you paid 64 I used to have to 
Day (272 ee 


Previous to recitg yours we heard of the reverses sustd by the Al- 
lies but yours did not name it, I presume you had not heard of it. I 
read to day in our Daily Globe (every snob takes a daily paper but 
I borrow one) Dickens’ speech at Drury Lane. I think it first rate 
it is characterstc of the man. I don’t pretend to underst4 it, but I 
am % inclined to think Eng might have left it [the war] alone. The 
country had not got over the last war & what is more never will... 


e ® ® ® es ® 


Toronto July 29, 55 

... Harvest has commenced but not generally. An excellent crop 
is expected & I see by the last Mail it is also expected in England.: 
It is a very good thing particularly as the war is likely to last. Of 
course I hope they will take Sebastopol but sometimes I almost doubt 
it. I see by the last Mail Lord John [Russell] has got into a pickle 
but I do not know the particulars & I do not much care. I think him 
a humbug. 


About the beginning of the First World War there was 
a proposal to cut a canal from Port Franks on Lake Huron 
to Port Talbot on Lake Erie. One occasionally hears even 


1“Tn 1854, through the activities of the Canadian Prohibition Liquor Law 
League, a bill providing for the prohibition of the sale of intoxicating liquors 
was introduced into Parliament by the Hon. Mr. Cameron. It passed its second 
reading by a vote of ninety-seven to five. But before the vote on its third 
reading a point of order was raised that the bill had not been first introduced 
in Committee of the Whole, where measures affecting trade must originate, 
and it was thrown out.”—Prohibition in Canada. By Ruth Elizabeth Spence. 
Toronto, 1919, p. 89. | 
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now a suggestion to connect Lake St. Clair and Lake Erie by 
means of a lockless ship canal. The latter project is simpler 
than that proposed in 1855. 


There is a talk of cutting a ship canal from Toronto to Georgian 
Bay in Lake Huron, thus very much shortening the distance to the 
Western States avoiding Lake Erie which is very dangerous to 
Navigate in consequence of the sudden storms to which it is subject. 
Should it be undertaken it will take 10 years... 

Last Tuesday week I went to Hamilton thence to Paris about 80 
miles from Toronto. I bought some Butter which abt paid my ex- 
penses. It was a very pleasant trip save that the weather was so 
hot. Paris is situate on the Grand River & Hamilton at the head of 
Lake Ontario. I left at 6 A.M. & got home at 10 P.M. It was one 
of the Great Western Boats, the America. She is new this Summer 
& a splendid vessell. The next trip between here & Oswego in the 
night she ran foul of the schooner Emblem, she, the latter, sunk 
immediately & 5 were drowned. 


. ® es e 


Mr. Davies at this time was a member of the Bond Street 
Baptist Church and, like many of his contemporaries, was a 
great sermon-taster. | 


Mr. Fife? of whom I spoke in my last is coming to preach here 
on Sunday & I think there is no doubt but he will accept the call. 
Some say he is an Arminian in sentiment but as I have not heard 
him I cannot say... 

It is now Sunday Nt 10 P.M. ...I have heard Mr. Fife twice 
to-day but cannot say I like him much. His sermon in the morn was 
more like a Lecture in a Mechanics Institute than a Gospel Sermon. 
This eve he was better but not nearly so good as Dt Pyper. Some- 
times we sing one of Dt Watt’s: or Doddridge’s Hymns which forcibly 
reminds me of the Sabbaths at home but not often. The Yankees are 

_ absurd enough to suppose they can improve them, thus some of the 
very best are mangled & spoiled. We have pretty good singing here 
led by an Harmonium & we have a good many old tunes but they are 
likewise alter’d. Dr Pyper tho’ a Scotchman is Yankee in principle 
& I suppose would not feel justified in praying for the Queen, at 
least he never does nor for the Government... 


Though Mr. Davies had been in Canada too short a time 
to have become conversant with the details of Canadian poli- 
tics, his quick mind made general observations which have 
proved to be fairly accurate summaries of situations as they 


2Reverend R. A. Fyfe, D.D., later the first Principal of The Canadian 
Literary Institute, afterwards Woodstock | College. sheild 


é 


bo 
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then were. Doubtless these comments reflect in considerable 
degree the views of the average citizen whose knowledge of 
politics was derived almost wholly from the press and from 
casual conversation. 

Novr 4th 55 


Last Friday the Gov» Gn! Sir Edmund Head made his first public 
entry into Toronto. He was received very enthusiastically. I do 
not know any thing of his character but he is very thick with the old 
Tory School, viz Allan McNab & others. He must not assume too 
much for the people here tho’ very loyal go in strongly for the prin- 
ciple “The Queen her rights & no more, The People tht rights & no 
less.” Living so near the U.S. he will find it to his interest to draw 
it mild for though we do not approve of the U.S. govt &c, we would 
not like this young country to be enfeebled by taxes & burdens which 
are eating up the vitals of England... 


6 © © 6 ® « 


Even in war time staple foodstuffs sometimes behave in 
an unexpected way. In 1855 the price of butter had risen to 
fabulous heights, but in spite of the demand created by the 
Crimean War supplies had accumulated, and the price finally 
fell with a great thud. The explanation of the process set 
forth by Mr. Davies is very interesting in these days of war- 
time price control. 


Jany 13th 1856 


I am sorry to say Butter is a great drug in the market just now 
& I have a large stock. I am getting a trifle by it but it sells very 
slowly. Instead of getting 34 per lb as I did I only get abt 1% & I 
do not sell a 4th of what I did. This is contrary to the opinion every 
one form’d of that Article, but that very expect” has kept down the 
price as every one bought & it drew Butter to this markt from the 
very ends of the Earth, and it is as low here as it is in the Far West. 


Apparently in the ’fifties church discipline was more of a 
reality than a forgotten clause in a book of rules. The two 
letters quoted below refer to an attempt at discipline which 
ended not merely in futility but in a scene not unlike opéra 
bouffe. 


Jan. 18, 1856 


There is rather a strong feeling in our church against 1 of the 
Deacons & there have been some very hard things said of him. Last 
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Thursday at a Ch Meets the oldest member of the church attacked 
him most virulently & ended by calling on him to resign his office & 
let a better take his place. Though I think a good deal that he said 
was true I could not uphold him in attacking him in that manner. 
He (the Deacon) is one of the most wealthy merchants in the city. 
He is said to be worth £250,000, but he is very obstinate & self will’d 
& likes to lead the minister by the nose & they accuse him of perse- 
cuting & driving away Dt Pyper. We are to have another Ch meets 
next Wednesday week when I shall be able to tell you what is done. 
The ch can never prosper in its present condtn with an incompetent 
preacher. The Ind Ch have just got a minister from England. 
He was till recently in St Petersburgh preaching to an Amc" & Engsb 
Ch, I have not yet heard him. I have had some thoughts of going 
& if I like him att[endin]g regularly, but I do not like the idea of 
running away from our own denomination. . . 
Feby 17th 1856 

As a church we are rather flat. There is a good deal of ill feeling 
against one of the deacons but it is rather like volcanic fire. Occas- 
ionally we have an eruption & then it is quieter. Abt 4 weeks ago 
the oldest member of the church an Irishman (said Dc is also Irish) 
deliv’d himself of a storm of invective agst him such as I never 
before heard at a Ch Meeting & wound up by calling on him to resign 
& make room for one more fit. It all ended in smoke. They met & 
| after a good deal of blarney became friends, tho’ for the life of me 
I cannot see how they could be reconciled as charges of a grave 
nature were bro’t against him & as I have heard since they are not 
| clear’'d up. I did not at all approve of the way in which it was 
| bro’t forwd but I think there is much truth in it. He is a very rich 
| man, I suppose the richest mercht. in the c’y, he is said to be worth 
$1,000,000. or £250,000. A few years ago he was ass‘t in a store in 
the city... 





We may now return to the politics of the ‘fifties. The 
chief cause of the friction between Britain and the United 
States to which allusion is made in the letter of June 22 was 
the attempt of Crampton, British Minister at Washington, 
to enlist in the United States recruits for the British Army 
in the Crimea. At the request of Washington Britain recalled 
Crampton. . 

Feby 17th 1856 


Parlt open’d on Friday last but I did not take much notice of it. 
I read the Vice Regal speech but it is singularly devoid of interest. 
With regard to Politics I know nothing of them except that we have 
a Coalition Govt [Macdonald-Cartier Government] & the Opposit= 
Press denounces them as dishonest & incompt & clamours for repre- 
senttn by pop[ulatio]n &c &c but I mean to steer clear of it at 
pres". 
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April 6th, 1856. 


... I trust as you say that Peace is at hand & I think Trade will 
be much better here. At all events things are considerably down in 
prospect & IJ have no doubt have got much further to fall yet. Prices. 
have been fabulous. . . 


Ap! 28th 1856 


I am very glad to hear that the Peace Question? is settled. I trust 
that trade will improve tho’ I have no cause to complain. I came 
into this market the smallest man & I believe I do more business than 
any other Provsn Merch’t here except a Wholesale Firm who have 
got a Hat Full of money & can go to Chicago & purchase to any 
amount. I have sent you a view of Toronto, perhaps you have seen 
it before as*‘I sent Mr. Tyso one last time. The Weather is now 
come in very warm & the Farmers are busy ploughing & sowing. I 
suppose in Merry England they are hoeing & weeding. Still if all 
be well our harvest will be housed as soon as yours. The news of 
peace has had no very alarming effect on prices. . 


May 18th 1856 


In a political aspect we are just now in a very sad state. Tho 
the Govt. have been defeated every week lately they hang on to office 
like Grim Death to a dead Nigger, it appears as tho’ it was for the 
loaves & fishes. They have disgraced themselves in the eyes of Upper 
Canadians by voting Quebec as the permanent seat of Govt but they 
have not yet got the supplies. You see Upper Canada is far before 
Lower in Wealth, Trade, Intelligence & Numbers & yet to have the 
seat of Govt in a place 6 or 700 miles east of the centre where % do 
not know our language & where they are as priest ridden as they 
are in Ireland is not to be borne & I think if the supplies are voted 
Canada West will demand a dissolution of the Union... 


June 22nd 1856 


The accts from England & United States are very ugly. I fear 
there will be bad work yet but hope the good sense of the 2 freest 
nations in all creation will teach them better. 

The Govt have resigned but have been reformed under a worse 
Premier Co! Taché, a French Catholic & out & out Tory. 

The Govt General is not so popular here as was Lord Elgin. He 
is a rank Tory & has given great offence by sending for Col. Taché 
to form a ministry instead of one of the opposition after the Govt 
had been defeated by the opposition. I suppose all chance of my 
coming to England is over... 


No comment is required upon the passage which follows. 


April 4, 1857 
When I wrote you last I forgot to speak of the awful railway 
accident that occurr’d near Hamilton on the G.W.R. It is the most 


*Peace was declared on March 30, but the news reached Canada only be- 
tween April 6 and April 28. 
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awful thing of the kind that ever happened in Canada. It appears 
from all I can learn that it was the bridge that was at fault, it was 
not nearly strong enough for the purpose & I presume the Co will 
find it to be the dearest Bridge they ever built. I was over it once 
but I do not remember the place. If I remember correctly there was 
a worse accident of a similar kind at Norwalk Nr Philadelphia, a 
swing bridge was left open. 


The burning of the steamer Montreal, in which two hun- 
_dred and fifty lives were lost, took place in the St. Lawrence 
two miles below Lake Ontario. Doubtless the news was tele- 
_graphed to Toronto from Kingston. 
| July 20, 1857 


You will ere this have heard of the Burning of the Montreal, a 
melancholy thing, the Captn, Owner, Mate & Pilot are comm[it]t’d 
on a charge of manslaughter. I hope they will be very severely punshd, 
It was the worst thing I ever heard of in Canada. The excitement 
here was intense on the first arrival of the news by Telegraph. One 
woman, and she was a hero, coming to join her husband in Toronto 
saved self and 2 children, one in her teeth, another on her arm, and 
held on by the other hand to a rope at the vessells side. . . 


Augt 22nd 1858 


... 1 think Mr. & Mrs. Davies have reason to be thankful they 
did not settle in Missouri. I read an account of 14 deaths by Coup 
de soleil in St Louis in one week, besides that, things are in a fear- 
fully distress’d state out west. They are bad enough here but nothing 
to what they have been in those diggings. There is a great Gold 
Fever raging just now & folks are preparing to go to Frazers River, 
but I am not going. I think I shall find my richest digging to be 
on Lake Ontario, 





‘Mr. Davies’ account of the famous political manoeuvre 
known among historians as the Double Shuffle is simpler and 
more lively than those that appear in the histories. It throws 
into high relief the contrast between the two rival political per- 
-sonalities of the time—John A. Macdonald and George Brown. 
The mention of the coming of the telegraph, which offered 
such bright promise of promoting understanding between Bri- 

tain and the United States. is a reference to the completion of 
the first Atlantic cable between Ireland and Newfoundland. 
Unfortunately, these hopes were rudely shattered when after 
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a few weeks of operation the cable broke down. It was not 
until the middle ’sixties that a permanent one was laid. 
22nd Augt 1858 


We have had strange scenes occurring here within the last 3 or 4 
weeks. Our representative Geo. Brown was called on by his Excel- 
lency to form a Govt having resigned on a defeat on the seat of the 
Govt Question. He formed one & they resigned their seats, & before 
the writs were issued while they were out of the house the late Govt 
contrived to carry a vote of want of confidence. They then of course 
expected the Govt to dissolve Parlt & have an appeal to the country, 
but he would not do that consequently there was nothing for it but 
to resign & it is now believ’d by every one to be a trick of the Gov's 
to get the principal Opposition members out of the House. He then 
sends for the old set and they not daring to go back to their constitu- 
ents for reélection have recourse to a trick such as a horse jockey 
might be ashamed of. There is a law in Canada provides that if any 
member of the Govt vacate one berth & take another within one month 
he need not be reélected. So these fellows all go one evening to the 
Gov', & the Attorney Gen! takes the Postmasters place & vice versa. 
The Solficitor]Gen! takes the place of the Com[missio]n’r of Crown 
Lands & vice versa, so on through the Batch & take the oaths of 
office and the next morn they all resign & take their old berths. So 
we have the same old govt again in power & Geo. Brown & his col- 
leagues are seeking reélection. The Govt are straining every nerve 
here to defeat Brown & have bro’t out the strongest man they could 
find. He formerly represented Toronto but at the nomination on 
Friday the show of hands was 5 to 1 in Bs favour. The country is 
roused as every one believes the old Govt lent himself to a trick to 
get the opp" out of the house. The election here in Toronto will not 
cost Brown a dollar as influential merchants have Deeded themselves 
to defray all expense... 


We have had a very exciting time lately abt the Teleeeehn I 
really am very thankful it is done & I have no doubt it will be one 
great means of preserving peace & good feeling between the 2 na- 
tions. I forgot while on that subject to say we are hoping here that 
Sir Edmund Head will be recall’d, as every one believes he has lower’d 
the dignity of his office by entering the arena of politics. . . 


21st Feby 1859 


. Our precious Parliament is again in session & they have up- 
held the Queen’s decision by a majority of 5 & the Cartier Macdonald 
Govt have got leave to remain in office a short time longer. 


SCIENCE AND THE HUMANITIES 
By C. J. VINcENT 


ANADIANS who are interested in the humanities cannot 
help being alarmed by certain ominous signs that the arts 

are on the defensive. Public opinion seems to be favouring only 
the useful subjects, as really important: the humanities are all 


very well when we can afford them, but they are a luxury 


which we may have to deny ourselves in times of crisis. Even 
some of the friends of the humanities have damned them with 
faint praise, as things that ‘mellow’ the otherwise hard-headed 
practical products of our colleges. 


The immediate oceasion of this attitude would seem to be 


the war. At present the need for technically trained men is 


desperate. But other older and stronger influences are at 
work. We are, in many respects, still a pioneer people, and 


pioneers are likely to identify the arts with the effete and the 


effeminate. Moreover, we are pioneers with no unified cul- 
tural background. Various sections of the country are more 


foreign to one another than they are to their neighbouring 


sections in the United States. This foreignness is not only geo- 


_ graphical, but cultural; and it is so strong that anything like 


a national art seems impossible. Only regional art can flourish 
in a country populated by people with widely varying back- 
grounds and traditions. And for some backgrounds and tradi- 
tions even a regional art is impossible. For example, one large 


group, an English-speaking one, has preserved intact the 
Puritan distrust of the arts, a suspicion that anything like the 


contemplation of beauty is immoral. It is represented by those 
“mute inglorious” Carlyles, who would say if they could, “Two 
men I honour and no third. First the toil-worn craftsman 


that with earth-made implements laboriously conquers the 


earth ... A second man I honour and still more highly, him 
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who is seen toiling for the spiritually indispensable . . . not | 


earthly craftsman only, but inspired thinker, who with Heaven- 


made implements conquers Heaven for us!’ 'To these people | 
only the utilitarian and the apostle are worthy of respect and © 


admiration. 
Thus the humanities are on the defensive. More and 
more is the emphasis placed on science, applied science, and 


other practical subjects. Wider and wider spreads the atti-_ 


tude that the sciences form the discipline or training of the 
university; and that the humanities are pleasant but unneces- 
sary adjuncts, like the pretty binding of a book. Suggestions 
are made that the scientific method is the universal method of 
inquiry, and that the humanities are really irrelevant in the 
search for truth. In short, we hear an echo of a quarrel which 


is as old as Plato. It is the quarrel between Plato and Aris-— 


totle, between Duns Scotus and the Scholiasts, Calvin and 
Hobbes, the Cambridge Platonists and the experimenters of 
Gresham College, and Huxley and Arnold. The quarrel still 


goes on, but it has ceased to be merely a source of intellectual | 


pleasure. Learning has become so dispersed that educated 


people are suffering from “occupational psychoses”; they do_ 
not speak a common language; they have ceased to agree upon > 
the significance and value of certain signs—signs which make > 
communication and understanding possible. Indeed, there is | 
a serious danger in this day of specialists, of scholars and scien- | 
tists, that the classic quarrel may bring disaster not only to our’ 
institutions of higher learning, but also to our whole civiliza- | 


tion. In the words of T. H. Huxley, one of the saints in the 


hagiology of science, there is appearing “‘a kind of sect, or’ 
horde, of scientific Goths and Vandals, who think it would be. 
proper and desirable to sweep away all other forms of culture’ 
and instruction, except those in physical science, and to make ! 
them the universal and exclusive, or, at any rate, the dominant > 
training of the human mind of the future generation.” Even. 





| 
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before Huxley became aware of this sect, it had appeared in 
our cultural history. There was David Hume, for example, 
who wrote: 


If we take in our hand any volume; of divinity or school 
metaphysics, for instance; let us ask, Does it contain 
any abstract reasoning concerning quantity or number? 
No. Does it contain any experimental reasoning con- 
cerning matter of fact and eaistence?.. No. Commit 
it then to the flames; for it can contain nothing but 
sophistry and illusion. | 


But to return to our own day. There is the university 
instructor who entertains his classes with a diagram consisting 
of two concentric circles. The smaller of the two is constantly 
growing: this circle is science. The larger of the two is con- 
stantly shrinking: that circle is religion. This kind of teacher 
is, however, only a camp-follower. His leaders and prophets 
are men with much greater prestige. For example, there 1s 
Robert A. Millikan, who observes that medizval man was pro- 
foundly stupid, hopelessly lacking in curiosity about the reali- 
ties of this world, and warped in his thinking. That medieval 
man contributed something to our knowledge and practice of 
logic Millikan ignores; that medieval man was intensely inter- 
ested in the problem of good and evil is to him irrelevant. He 
seems to believe that the urge simply to know, to explore, and 
to understand was completely foreign to “the ancient world”. 
Modern man, he says, has developed two ideas: the idea of the 
possibility of progress, of continuous development; and the 
idea of man’s ability to control and determine to a large extent 
his own destiny. As evidence of the contribution to progress 
which science has made, he draws a comparison between our 
civilization and the static civilizations of Asia, “where Nirvana 
is the goal of human life and a large fraction of the population 
reaches it quickly through starvation”. Not, one might add, 
through bombs and gas. 
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Another who has contributed to the mythology of science 
is Matthew Luckiesh, who in 1940 was director of the Light- 
ing Research Laboratory of The General Electric Company. 
He believes that in the extension of the purpose and method of 
modern science lies the hope of civilization. Like Millikan, 
Luckiesh finds the Middle Ages a time of profound intellect- 
ual darkness. On one occasion, borrowing a page from the 
poets, he speaks of Michelangelo and Galileo as symbols. Not- 
ing that Galileo was born in the year of Michelangelo’s death, 
he writes: 

In our imagination we see the failing hand of that 
superb creator of the beautiful passing the scepter from 
art to science. In our imagination we hear Michel- 
angelo saying: “The Renaissance artists questioned the 
old and created the new. ‘They have shown that the 
world may be beautified superficially. But knowledge 
alone can supply the understanding which will reveal 
the third dimension as well. And only perfect and com- 
plete understanding can beautify the world through 
and through.” ... Understanding born of incontestable 
knowledge in all the sciences—physical, biological, and 
sociological—is the only dependable cure for all the ills 
of ignorance—and this means most, if not all, ills of 
individuals and of civilization. 

A still more recent expression of this creed—the creed 
of the scientific humanist—is to be found in a lecture given by 
A. J. Carlson, professor emeritus of physiology at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago —a lecture given under the auspices of the 
Sigma Xi and in cooperation with the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science at Philadelphia, December, 
1940. Says Professor Carlson: “Slowly but surely. the method 
of science will help to make hfe more intelligent, toil more 
cheerful, fear and hatred, pain and tears less prevalent in our 
lives.” Thus science becomes not only a panacea, but also an 
art and a religion with myths of its own. Certainly the case 
for the humanities needs to be restated. 
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First: What are the humanities? Matthew Arnold de- 
scribed them as a knowledge of Greek and Roman antiquity. 
In our day, the University of Chicago has expanded this 
definition to include all languages and their literatures, as well 
as history and philosophy. Let us say that the humanities are 
those studies concerned with humanism, studies of the indi- 
vidual and collective wisdom of mankind; and that humanism 
is a complex of attitudes, a pattern of feelings, emotional re- 
sponses to objects, situations, qualities, or ideas. The humani- 
ties are those studies which impress a complex of attitudes on 
the human being. They have to do with the moralizing of man. 
moralizing in the broadest significance of the word; they are 
concerned with cultivating feelings about what is good and 
bad, what is right and wrong, and what is beautiful and un- 
beautiful. Their ultimate concern is with the character and 
conduct of man, his response to the world about him, the mould- 
ing of his attitudes, impulses, emotions, instincts; or, as Arnold 
has said, 

Their concern is with the power of social life and man- 
ners; 1t is the humanities which relate pieces of know- 
ledge to our sense of conduct, to our sense of beauty, 
and if this relation is not made there is frustration and 
weariness. 

But these remarks still leave vague the definition of the 
humanities. Perhaps if we describe the humanities as the arts, 
and then set up an antithesis between science and art, discus- 
sion will be easier. There is, of course, no intention of sug~ 
gesting that science and art are incompatible, or that one is 
superior to the other. Science and art are two forms of human 
behaviour; they are complementary. 

What, then, is science? What is its method? What is 
its function? What are its limitations? Science is the investi- 
gation of connections or relations between observable facts or 
processes. .These connections take the form of causes or of 
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determining relations, which must be ultimately consistent. 
The test of the validity of these discovered connections is their 
consistency. One system of relations must not contradict an- 
other system, even though it may belong to an entirely differ- 
ent field. ‘These connections, relations, or causes are stated in 
the form of descriptive laws. 'Thus science is concerned with 
the ordering of objects in the external world, with changes in 
patterns, quantities, and speeds. It involves counting, weigh- 
ing, measuring, and classifying. It is the study of quantities. 
The questions it asks are What? and How?—not Why? 


What is the scientific method? It is a method character- 
ized by scepticism, by objectivity, and by reason. So far as 
possible, any element of feeling, of wishfulness, is removed 
from an investigation. Nothing except the facts must be 
taken for granted. Yet scientists have their own peculiar 
faiths — faith in the soundness of human reasoning, faith in 
the explicability of the world, faith that the laws of reason 
are the laws of the external world, faith in the value of their 
own methods. When the facts are observed, a guess is made 
as to the causes or connections between these facts and other 
facts. Then experiments are made to test that guess or hypo- 
thesis. ‘This experimental process involves analysis; and this 
element of analysis gives rise to one of the fundamental con- 
tradictions of science: that the scientist learns about the world 
by changing it. Thus he never realizes the thing-in-itself: the 
question what? is never fully answered. As Max Eastman 
has observed: “Water is H:.O; it is never just wet.” This 
characteristic of the experimental method finds expression in 
Heisenberg’s Principle of Indeterminacy, which states that 
all knowledge involves a change in reality. If the experiments 
are successful, generalizations called laws result, laws which 
state what actions produce what changes in reality. A know- 


1Why in the sense of rationalization or justification, not why in the sense 
of causation. 
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ledge of these laws gives us power to control the external 
world, our environment. Recapitulating, we may say that 
science always begins with the fact, observes it, experiments 
with it, verifies it, measures it, and classifies it. 


Apart from satisfying much of our intellectual curiosity 
and supplying us with an educational discipline. science tries 
to make us know the world and thus control it. Science clothes, 
feeds, and often entertains us; mends our bodies; provides us 
with shelter and transportation; gives us mechanical means of 


_ communicating with one another; and helps us to impose our 


wills on other persons and to prevent other persons from im- 


| posing their wills on us. Certainly, there is no denying its 
_ pertinence and importance to the human race. Indeed, so 
_ important is science that we are likely to forget that it is not 


all-important, that it has limitations—limitations which can be 


' more readily grasped if one considers art and its function in 


our civilization. 


Art, unlike science, is not concerned with connections or 
relations between objective facts, but with the fact itself in 
its uniqueness. Art tries to make us realize or experience fully 
the fact. It is not directly concerned with what caused the 
fact or what the fact may become; nor is it concerned with 
analyzing the fact into biological cells, chemical elements, phy- 


_ sical molecules, and mechanical atoms. Art is concerned with 





_ things, not the relations of things to other things in the world. 


It tries to get at the thing-in-itself and for itself. It tries to 
present one thing alone, to reveal all that the one thing has to 


show and suggest. It tries to isolate rather than relate. It 


strives to disconnect the thing from relations, causes and ef- 
fects, so that the attention is focused exclusively on the thing 


and made to rest there. The achievement of that rest produces 


part of the beauty which is to art what consistency is to science 


and mathematics. 
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Another important difference between science and art 
arises from this antithesis between connection and isolation. 
The scientist, once he has established a series of connections or 
relations, has done so for all time. This series becomes a part 
of an ideally complete system of knowledge. Thus when Boyle 
formulated his generalization about gaseous pressures and de- 
monstrated its validity, he solved that particular problem. No 
purpose would be served in solving it again. But for the artist 


precisely the opposite is true. Poems about love have been — 


written and will be written; and they will continue to stir our 
emotions. Moreover, because science is cumulative, because it 
builds upon what has been done before, it has a continuity 


which art does not possess. As Aldous Huxley observes: “A — 


paleolithic love lyric would be as good now as the day it was — 


written, but what scientist would turn to the writings of Fara- 
day for information about electricity?’ In our colleges we 


continue to read Shakespeare’s King Lear with profit and — 


pleasure; but we do not study Harvey’s Ewvercitatio Anatom- 


ica de Motu Cordis et Sanguinis in Animalibus. The reason — 
is clear. Shakespeare’s King Lear is concerned with the in-— 
stincts and the emotions: Harvey’s treatise on the circulation | 
of the blood deals with ideas and opinions; it is knowledge, © 


and knowledge develops with the experiences of man. But as 
Pareto has argued, the instincts of man, his feelings, his im- 


pulses, being hereditary, do not change; while his rationaliza- 
tions of those instincts, the justifications of his impulses, — 


change from age to age. ‘Thus for at least two reasons art 


permits of almost infinite repetition: it is interested in the 
unique and the unique is always different; and it is concerned © 
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with that side of man, the instinctive, which changes, if it- 
changes at all, very slowly. The scientist tries to reduce di- — 
versity to identity, to escape from the unique to the general. | 


The artist, on the other hand, tries to make us realize the thing | 
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in its uniqueness. Both science and art try to answer the ques- 
tion What?, but in different ways. 
In their attempts to cope with reality both science and art 
abstract or select. Thus neither can pretend to give the whole 
truth. The scientist, even in his most exhaustive accounts, 
cannot give the whole truth about anything. He is prevented 
from doing so because the relations or connections of anything 
appear to extend in space and time to infinity. Both the 
observer and the thing observed are in constant flux; ultimately 
they are groups of electrons dancing in various patterns and 
rhythms. As Santayana points out: “Evidently complete 
knowledge of anything, if we include all its natural and ideal 
| relations, is incompatible with mortality and with the biological 
basis of thought.’” 

| In its study of quantities, in its attempt to answer the 
questions What? and How?, science gives us knowledge and 
power over the external world. Im its study of qualities, in 
its attempts to answer the questions What? and Why?, art 
stirs our emotions and orders these emotions into patterns or 
| attitudes towards the world. These attitudes give rise to 
| values, or to our feelings about what is good and bad, what is 
right and wrong, what is beautiful and unbeautiful. The 
‘Scientist, with knowledge and power arising from his analyses, 
tells us what we can do and how we can do it; but the artist, 
with his ability to interpret the world and his power to order 
the emotions, tells us whether we wish to do it or ought to do it. 
|The artist works on the instincts through his interpretations of 
the world to arouse emotions and so make us respond more 
deeply and fully to the world about us. The artist with 
language, colour, plastics, or sound brings order and 


clarity to various human impulses which have hitherto been 


2See C. J. Keyser, Mole Philosophy and Other Essays (1927), P. W. 
‘Bridgman, The Logic of Modern Physics (1927), C. Caudwell, Illusion and 
Reality (1937), and Sir Arthur Eddington, The Philosophy of Physical Science 
(1989) for further observations on this element of abstraction in science. 
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confused. He imposes a pattern on feelings which have been 
turbulent and sometimes painful in their chaotic state. He 
gives our emotions symmetry and so produces attitudes in 
which we find a deep satisfaction. ‘Thus he can be said to 
moralize us. He modifies the impulses arising from the in- 
stincts or the way in which one responds to the world about 
one. And the history of these changes in man’s instinctive 
response to life is:‘the history of art. 

Both the rational process—science—and the emotional 
or instinctive process—art—have their values and their limita- 
tions. Science creates a new environment. It supplies us with 
tools; but these tools may be used for evil as well as good, a 
use which depends on the attitudes of the human being. And 
the forming of these attitudes seems to be outside the realm of 
science. Indeed, when science begins to deal with human 
beings it ceases to be strictly science. For, according to one 
of the great exponents of the scientific method, A. J. Carlson, 
two conditions must be fulfilled: absolute objectivity and com- 
plete control so that the situation can be exactly duplicated. 
Now to be completely objective the scientist must be com- 
pletely impersonal. He must exclude all feelings. There 
must be no approval, no disapproval; no affection, no revul- 
sion. But when the scientist moves from the inorganic to the 
organic, from lifeless to human elements, he finds it difficult 
to remain objective. Questions of value, questions of art in- 
trude; and the scientist 1s faced with a dilemma. Even if he 
could exclude the emotions he cannot think of human beings 
as exclusively part of the material world, to be handled like 
earth and water, because human beings have feelings; they are 
creatures of value. Moreover, the duplication of experiments 
becomes more and more difficult because the factor of variety 
is involved. And when one moves into the field of human 
relations there exists not only this factor of variety but also 
the factor of time—a factor which makes such expressions as 
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‘the Russian experiment’ or ‘experiment in education’ highly 
metaphorical. 

Can the scientific method be applied to the human being 
and to his relations with other human beings? Science deals 
with quantities, which are only aspects of reality. But there 
are also qualities, values, and meanings. The world to man is 
a thing of joy and sorrow, love and hate, life and death. These 
qualities do not lend themselves to the experimental method; 
but they are none the less real, none the less forces in human 
affairs, and must be considered in any approach to life and its 
problems. 

It is here in this world of values that the artist, the human- 
ist, functions, that the method of art must supplement the 
method of science. The artist is concerned with feeling; the 
scientist with doing. The scientist is impelled to change the 
external world; the artist, to change the internal world. Both 
changes interact. The artist changes the scientist; the scientist 
changes the external world; and the external world changes 
the artist. Both the scientist and the artist are necessary to 
the survival of our civilization—to the survival of the human 
race. ‘he scientist alters the external world to suit the human 
being; the artist alters the internal world, the microcosm, to 
suit the external world, the macrocosm. ‘The scientist tells us 
about the world in terms of knowing; the artist tells us about 
the world in terms of feeling. Each has his peculiar language, 
which has to be learned. The scientist uses language only to 
inform; the artist, not only to inform, but also to suggest, to 
arouse, to mystify, and sometimes to cast a spell. The lan- 
guage of the scientist is, or should be, a statement of fact; the 
language of the artist is rarely a plain statement of fact. 
Amabel Williams-Ellis tell an anecdote which illustrates this 
point. “Mme. Karsavina, in an interview with a reporter . 
[was] asked ... what she meant by a particular pas seul that 
she danced; to which she replied, ‘But if I could tell you in a 
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sentence, do you think I should take the very great trouble of 
dancing it?” 

In any system of education, then, which can be tery 
as good, both the arts and the sciences must be included. Both 
are important; both are vitally necessary if our civilization is 
to survive. If one is on the defensive, so is the other. The 
training of the laboratory in scepticism, in experiment and 
observation, and in reason is important in the development of 
the civilized mind. The arts, too, are important and have their 
place in forming attitudes, in moulding human opinions of 
what is desirable, of what is good, and of what is evil, in form- 
ing human judgements of value. Art is not the pretty bind- 
ing, but an integral part of the book of life, indispensable to 
the shaping of the wise man and the wise society. 


NIEMOELLER 


By E. J. Pratt 


God is my Fuehrer! What availed a phrase 
In such a camp, with such an armory? 

A simple echo of Judean days 

Had now become the Nordic infamy: 

A. look, a word, a gesture—his defence 
Against the frown of Essen battlements. 


No more, no less than these for his allies 
Had Christ before the Procurator’s seat— 
Only the incandescence of his eyes, 

And the eternal pallor of his feet; 

Only his side, his forehead, and his hands 
To take the imprint of the Roman brands. 


THE MOTIF IN GQ@DIPUS REX 
By H. L. Tracy 


OST people would tell you, if you asked them, that 
Sophocles’ Gidipus Rex was about incest. The amateur 
psychologists’ unseemly and slovenly phrase, ‘Oidipus-com- 
plex’, has helped to give currency to this idea. As a matter 
of fact, no play on the subject of Cidipus, whether by Sopho- 
cles or Seneca or by the Neoclassical imitators, is about incest 
as such, any more than Macbeth or Othello is about murder 
as such. Seneca and Voltaire, it is true, gave some emphasis 
to the incestuous relation in their Aidipus-plays, but only in 
order to hint at the disgraceful behaviour of their contem- 
poraries, Nero and the Duc d’Orléans, respectively. 

Apart from this special application, the situation disclosed 
in the various Cidipus-plays might as well have been involun- 
tary fratricide, cannibalism, or sacrilege. The effect would 
have been about the same, provided that some peculiarly re- 
pugnant though inadvertent crime formed a part of the action. 
The incestuous relationship discovered gives to the plays much 
of their deeply shocking effect, but incest is not in any sense 
their theme. 


If Sophocles’ play had been on the subject of incest, it 
would have treated the matter as a psychological phenomenon, 
or else it would have been essentially a discussion of the matter, 
as ‘documentary’ plays are. It would have handled incest in 
some such way as Kuripides handles the guilty passion of 
Phaedra in the Hippolytus (the Greek counterpart to the 
story of Potiphar’s wife), or as he treats Medea in the play 
named after her, partly by an analysis of her emotions upon 
being deserted by her husband Jason, partly by reflection upon 
‘mixed marriage’ as a sociological problem. 

But there is no trace of the psychological or sociological 
bent in Sophocles. No reference to the emotional attitudes of 
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the contracting parties, before or during the incestuous liaison, 
occurs. No allusion to subtleties of fascination or repugnance, 
such as would inevitably be found in a study of incest as such, 
can be discovered. Granted that the incest was unintentional. 
emphasis could have been placed upon the emotional recoil 
that occurred upon its discovery, as it is in stories by Boccaccio 
or de Maupassant. Fearful as the recoil in Cidipus and 
Jocasta is, there is little stress laid upon the specific horror of 
meest. Jocasta’s agonized silence before her disappearance 
and suicide, Gidipus’ bitter self-reproach and his expression of 
pity for the two daughters of his incestuous union, are the signs 
of harrowing distress. But the distress might as well have 
arisen from any other profoundly tragic experience as from 
involuntary incest. 


As for documentary treatment, no trace of it can be found. 
One can imagine Euripides handling the story with his sour 
urbanity, raising the question whether the traditional attitude 
was not stupid and ignorant, or putting into the mouth of one 
of the principals a dry rationalizing of his instinctive horror. 
No one who knows Sophocles would expect from him any such 
treatment of such a theme, nor can it be found. 


The theme of the Gdipus Rex is twofold: the irony of 
events in the famous story of Gidipus; the study of a character 
caught up in that tangle of events. 


The Greeks derived peculiar satisfaction from the ironical 
misfire of intentions. They were not interested in plot—the 
unfolding of events whose future course is unknown to the 
audience; they were interested in irony — the unfolding of 
events whose course the audience knows while the actors do 
not. The Greeks enjoyed seeing a tragic figure walking into 
a phaneron kakon — an obvious disaster — unwittingly and 
with the best intentions in the world. This basic formula, of 
course, will do as well for comedy as tragedy: an earnest 
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person making for an objective, only to meet frustration. 
Whether the dénouement is tragic or comic depends on the 
amount of pain it gives. If it is tragically painful, the tragedy 
lies not so much in the quality of the situation disclosed as in 
the collapse of the high purpose. 


Another difference between the tragic and comic collapse 
is that the comic character is one-sided and superficial, whereas 
the tragic character is complex and capable of making a pro- 
found appeal to our sympathy. Within the character there 
must be a tension of opposite forces; and within us there must 


_ be a conflict of sympathies as we witness a person, who on the 


whole appeals strongly to us, by some failure of insight or want 
of balance laying himself open to the catastrophic surprise we 
have been able to foresee. 


(Edipus, son of Laius the king of Thebes, had been ex- 


- posed at birth and left to die, because his father had been 
~ warned that any son he might have would kill him and marry 


his own mother. But the infant was carried away by a kindly 
servant, taken to Corinth and there brought up as the foster- 


child of the king and queen. On reaching manhood he was 


_ chided as not being their true son. Disturbed, he went to 
_ seek the truth from the oracle, and learned only that he was 


doomed to kill his father and marry his mother. In order to 
avoid such a fate, he refused to return to Corinth and those 


he deemed his parents, and wandered into the vicinity of 
Thebes. In a brawl he unwittingly killed King Laius, his real 


father, and in due course became king and husband of Jocasta, 
his real mother. During the next twenty years they had four 
children. No hint of their relationship appeared, until at last 
a pestilence came upon the country, presumably a sign of di- 


_ vine displeasure. 


At this point the action of the play begins. Cdipus 
announces to his people that he has sent to Delphi to learn the 
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reason for the pestilence. The messenger returns to say that 
the slayer of Laius must be expelled from the country. Midi- 
pus pronounces an awful curse upon the slayer, and resolves to 
find out who he is. He unearths the truth step by step until 
his incestuous connection with Jocasta is revealed, whereupon 
she commits suicide and he blinds himself and goes into exile. 
During the search, Cidipus’ relentless absorption in discover- 
ing the truth makes him misjudge the bona fides of his advis- 
ers, who are doing all they can to shield him. He pours scorn 
upon Jocasta, whose motives he painfully misconstrues, and 
blasphemously repudiates the oracle from whose grim pro- 
phecy he realizes that there is no escape. 

Underlying the whole story is the relentless power of 
destiny and the fruitlessness of human efforts to evade it. The 
exposure of Cidipus by his parents, the secrecy observed by his 
foster-parents, his misguided attempts to escape his doom 


by leaving Corinth, all these are to the same effect. They are — 


either evasions or else good intentions that lead to results pre- 
cisely opposite to those calculated. Within the action of the 


play, Gidipus’ determined steps to avoid the present displea- — 


sure of the gods and to make amends for them, the kindness 
of his subordinates in trying to divert him from his course and 
to hide from him the knowledge that must bring horrible suf- 
fering, the agonized plea of Jocasta to let well enough alone, 
all ironically help to tighten the net about Gidipus and to 
reveal at last the terrible truth. So far as the events are 
concerned, this is the essence of the play—the misfire of human 
effort, the wastage of good intention, the painful and pitiful 
miscalculation of human judgement. 

Through all this there is a sustained interest in the cour- 
ageous but impetuous character of Gidipus. He does nothing 
by halves. He is full of concern at the plight of his people, 
and will leave nothing undone in his efforts to relieve them. 


When he has pronounced doom upon the slayer of Laius, he > 


. 
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does not flinch when he himself is found to be the guilty man. 
He is not content to stop there. He must push on to clear up 
further doubts as to his identity and his relations with Jocasta. 

In the midst of our admiration for his determined honesty, 
we begin to lose patience as he treats scornfully those who 
would withhold from him the full horror, Creon and Teiresias, 
Jocasta and the old servants, all of whom reluctantly add some- 
thing to the damning evidence. Upon the discovery that no 
human means can save him, it is open to him to submit humbly 
to the will of heaven, or to face his doom with steadfast cour- 
age or even a noble defiance, and still save face. But instead 
of that he turns upon heaven and its oracles with a snarl. Then 
we see that what appeared a great courage has degenerated 
into ugly self-will. 

Cidipus is like an animal caught in a trap, biting anyone 
who comes near. Our concern with him as a character is ex- 
actly this, that we are forced in spite of our sympathy to feel 
exasperation at his harshness towards his well-wishers, at his 
bitterly unjust misconstruction of their motives, and finally 
at his outburst of mean defiance against the higher powers. 
He forfeits sympathy by his blasphemy and by his unworthy 
accusation of Jocasta, whom he charges with false pride and 
the fear that he might prove to be of lowly birth and unworthy 
to be her consort. Our endurance snaps, and we are ready, 
though still with reluctance, to say that ‘he got what was 
coming to him’. This homely phrase, forced from us at length 
despite our sympathies, sums up the response that the fate of 
a tragic character is intended to evoke. 


PSYCHIATRY, WAR, AND THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 


By G. H. STEVENSON 


T is doubtful whether psychiatry or psychiatrists can be said 

to have existed before the French Revolution, when Philippe 
Pinel (1745-1826) revolutionized also the care of the mentally 
afflicted. For centuries mental illness had been known, but 
because it was nearly always assumed to be induced by demoni- 
acal possession or by witchcraft, its treatment had remained 
largely in the hands of the priests, who employed exorcism, 
on the one hand, or torture and burning, on the other. There 
were rare protests against such irrational conceptions, voices 
crying in the wilderness, but these made no impressions on 
their times. This era has been dealt with most thoroughly 
by Zilboorg in his History of Medical Psychology. 
Shakespeare’s unusual knowledge of mental disorders is 
reflected in many of his plays — Hamlet, King Lear, Timon 
of Athens, Othello, Macbeth, but the physician in the sleep- 
walking scene in Macbeth claimed no great knowledge or 
understanding of the hallucinations of Lady Macbeth. 


John Wesley in his Journal in 1739 records the presence 
of mental illness but the absence of psychiatric understanding 
in the following words: 


A poor woman gave me an account of what I think 
ought never to be forgotten. “It was four years (she 


said) since her son, Peter Shaw, then nineteen or twenty 


years old, by hearing a sermon of Mr. Wh-—’s, fell into 
great uneasiness. She thought he was ill and would 
have sent for a physician, but he said, ‘No, no; send for 
Mr. Wh He was sent for, and came, and after 
asking a few questions, told her, ‘The boy is mad. Get 
a coach and carry him to Dr. M Use my name; 
I have sent several such to him.’ Accordingly she got 
a coach and went with him immediately to Dr. M ’s 
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home. When the Doctor came in, the young man rose 
and said, ‘Sir, Mr. Wh has sent me to you.’ The 
Doctor asked, ‘Is Mr. Wh your Minister? and bid 
him put out his tongue. Then without asking any ques- 
tions, he told his mother, ‘Choose your apothecary and 
I will prescribe.’ According to his prescriptions they, 
the next day, blooded him largely, confined him to a 
dark room, and put a strong blister on each of his arms, 
with another over all his head. But still he was as mad 
as before, praying or singing or giving thanks continu- 
ally; of which having laboured to cure him for six weeks 
in vain, though he was now so weak he could not stand 
alone, his mother dismissed the doctor and the apothe- 
cary and let him be beside himself in peace.” 








In the last half of the eighteenth century the name of 
Frederick Anton Mesmer stands out as the link between the 
unscientific mental healers of the past and the genuine scien- 
tists of the nineteenth century. His lack of ethical standards 
and love of showmanship cast disparagement on his very real 
accomplishment as a psychotherapist. 


Beginning then with Pinel in France and Tuke in Eng- 
land, earnest efforts were made to give more humane care to 
the mentally ill. This was not strictly a medical problem, but 
essentially a humanitarian relationship and as such perhaps 
forms the first relationship between psychiatry and sociology. 
This improvement in the care of the mentally ill remained a 
major objective throughout the nineteenth century. It natu- 
rally tended in time towards hospitalization with medical treat- 


ment, nursing, laboratory investigation and a turning away 


from the asylum era. 


During the latter half of the nineteenth century much 
pathological work was done on the brain, leading to excellent 
neurological understanding, some of which explained the men- 
tal symptoms in some psychoses. Neurology was the science 
which was expected ultimately to explain all mental disorders, 
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and psychiatry was definitely dependent on and secondary to 
neurological research. 

At the turn of the century the startling discoveries and 
theories of Sigmund Freud, soon to be known as psychoanal- 
ysis, illuminated many of the dark areas of mental disorder. 
The hidden significance and symbolic dramatizations previ- 
ously unintelligible began to reveal meaning in many psychoses 
and psychoneuroses, not a neurological revelation, but a psy- 
chological one. For a decade or two fierce battles were fought 
between the organicists and the psychogenicists, a war that 
culminated in a compromise, a recognition that in mental ill- 
ness both physical and psychic factors play a part. Adolf 
Meyer’s concept of psychobiology emphasized that man is a 
psychophysical being, hoping, fearing, struggling, adjusting, 
ever related to an ever-changing environment. No longer 
would one speak of the sound mind in the sound body as if 
these were separable parts of the personality, but rather the 
sound body-mind, the total personality. Through this strug- 
gle psychiatric thought was enormously enriched and a liaison 
was definitely established with psychology, particularly the 
dynamic psychologies, and with the biological sciences. 

The first decade of the present century saw the beginning 
of the new era of preventive medicine. Here the emphasis was 
placed on the value of preventing disease rather than allowing 
it to develop and then attempting to cure it. All medicine, 
including psychiatry, now centres on prevention. The mental 
hygiene movement, now known as preventive psychiatry, 
began with Clifford Beers and the Connecticut Society for 
Mental Hygiene in 1908 and the founding of the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene the following year. The 
Canadian National Committee was established a few years 
later. It is far too much to claim that psychiatry is an exact 
science or that the rules for the preservation of mental health 
can be precisely formulated, but psychiatrists believe that 
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practically no mental diseases are inherited and that practically 
all mental diseases can be prevented. We know that mental 
disorders are more likely to occur in the mentally frail, that 
some are due essentially to cerebral intoxications, some to 
degenerative diseases of the brain and arteries, and many are 
reactions on the part of a sensitive or predisposed constitution 
to environmental stresses, physical and emotional, particu- 
larly where the individual has failed to learn and practise the 
rules for keeping mentally fit. This last large group brings 
psychiatry into association with many of the social sciences— 
education, sociology, psychology, criminology, anthropology, 
economics and political science, since all these sciences seek to 
understand and influence man in his relationship to his envir- 
onment. 


From the clinical aspect Zilboorg discusses the interlock- 
ing of psychiatry with the social sciences: 

The individual as a psycho-biological unit—regard- 
less of whether his mental state is normal or abnormal— 
never ceases to function as a psycho-sociological unit, 
and it is the business of the psychiatrist to gain a 
thorough understanding of this psycho-sociological 
functioning . . . the work on neuroses, done pre-emi- 
nently by psychoanalysts, and the work on Schizophre- 
nias, done mostly by psychiatrists who saw fit to utilize 
the newer concepts, brought about a completely new 
orientation. The terms “social adjustment” and “social 
adaptation” became legitimate terms in psychiatry; the 
criteria of social adjustment became the major criteria 
of our clinical evaluations. The psychological history 
of the individual as a social being and the psychological 
history of society itself became the chief objects of 
investigation. u 

The future psychiatrist will have to know as much 
sociology and anthropology as the medical man has to 
know chemistry and physiology; and while the chemist 
and physiologist may pursue their studies without 
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undue interest in medicine, the anthropologist and the 
sociologist will only on rare occasions be able to dispense 
with true psychiatric clinical knowledge.’ 


The First Great War called psychiatry and psychology 
into action for the selection of troops for intelligence and per- 
sonality estimations by carefully prepared tests and the care 
and treatment of those who became mentally ill. In the inter- 
val between the First and Second World Wars psychiatry 
sought and developed closer integrations with general medi- 
cine, encouraged research, improved its teaching in medical 
schools, formulated better methods of treatment—notably 
psychotherapy and the ‘shock’ treatments—gave birth to men- 
tal health clinics for preventive psychiatry, made some con- 
tribution to a scientific criminology and was interested in social 
betterment. And then came World War II. Although psy- 
chiatry and psychology are aiding in the present war effort 
as in the earlier war, it might appear that in conjunction with 
other social sciences some effort might be made to apply scien- 
tific method to the factors which cause these world catastrophes. 


In his presidential address to the American Psychiatric As- 
sociation in 1941, the writer reviewed previous planning in this 
direction by mental hygienists and suggested the setting up of 
a committee in the American Psychiatric Association on inter- 
national relationships. He proposed that preventive psychi- 
atry as a scientific discipline should regard war as essentially 
a mass psychosis and a psychiatric public health problem and 
as a challenge to the social sciences from the viewpoint of pre- 
vention. He pointed out that any plague which damages and 
destroys millions of lives is obviously a public health problem 
and that war, with all its destructiveness to the physical and 
mental health of the world, surely falls in this category. He 
considered it a psychiatric public health problem not only be- 


1G. Zilboorg, Psychiatry as a Social Science, in The American Journal of 
Psychiatry, January, 1943. 
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cause of its damage to mental health, but because many of the 
factors leading to war are psychopathological. Some causes 
of war may be readily evident—economic, political, national 
quarrels and national aggrandizement. The psychopathologi- 
eal factors are akin to those in individual psychoses—emotional 
disturbances producing delusions such as national persecution 
and grandeur and attempts to compensate for feelings of na- 
tional inferiority; the suggestibility of the mass mind and the 
ease with which it can be influenced by propaganda; the influ- 
ence of fanatical or psychopathic leadership and the emotional 
attachment that commonly exists between a popular leader 
and the masses; the attractiveness of war to most men and their 
difficulty in reacting rationally to the thrill of adventure, dan- 
ger or reward, especially when it involves release from previ- 
ously controlled aggressiveness and escape from routine mono- 
tony or domestic discord and from economic insecurity.” 


Rosten emphasizes these personal predispositions of most 
men in an important article and concludes that “war is an 
opportunity to act out in reality the conflicts of the personality. 
It is an escape from, and hence a solution of, internal crises 
which are devastating and unbearable. War is a nostrum for 
a vast assortment of psychic ills.” He goes on: 


Nor can we prevent war by sermonizing that “war is 
inhuman” or that “war doesn’t pay,” not because our 
reasoning is defective, but because rational exhortations 
are useless against irrational motivations and non- 
rational compensations. The call of war, compact of 
these, cuts through the layers of morality, conscience, 
and common sense to the primary and primitive reser- 
voir of the human personality ... To the pacifist war 
may signify horror, to the economist folly, to the philo- 
sopher barbarism; but to the mass of men it means 
many precious things: romance to the miserable, action 


2G, jel Stevenson, The Psychiatric Public Health Aspects of War, in The 
American Journal of Psychiatry, July, 1941. 
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to the inhibited, power to the impotent, reward to the 
unnoticed. 

He suggests as a part of the solution that (1) “we must 
enrich the pattern of peace so that it becomes emotionally gra- 
tifying and emotionally all-responsive, and (2) we must in- 
corporate into the structure of peace substitutes for military 
aggression which are psychologically as cathartic but socially 
harmless.” William James approximated the truth in his 
phrase ‘a moral equivalent for war’. Some of these moral 
equivalents would be political warfare, social reforms, educa- 
tional campaigns and sports competitions.’ 


Within recent months Brickner has made a scholarly and 
thoughtful presentation of the paranoid qualities of the Ger- 
man national mentality, drawing attention to its similarity to 
individual paranoid reactions and also pointing out the need 
of psychiatric understanding and treatment of this form of 
mass paranoia. He suggests that after Germany is defeated 
and disarmed and arrangements made for economic opportun- 
ity for her people, there be formed within Germany a protec- 
torate or “clear area” consisting of those who still have “sane, 
peaceful democratic minds and hearts”. ‘This group he hopes 
will provide educational leadership and make possible a more 
healthy emotional development. He concludes: “So far as I 
know no international group of men of goodwill ever before 
organized a programme remotely approaching what this ob- 
jective will require. How it should be done is a job for ex- 
perts in a dozen different fields—anthropology, law, sociology, 
nutrition, transport, propaganda, psychology, economics, as 
well as psychiatry.” 

There are doubtless many people, even many scientists, 
who regard plans for a warless world as visionary and im- 

3L. C. Rosten, Men Like War, in Harper’s Magazine, July, 1935. 


4R. M. Brickner, The German Cultural Paranoid Trend, in The American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, October, 1942. 
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practicable, yet the marvels of science we enjoy to-day were all 
dreams or visions before they became realities. In the field 
of preventive psychiatry it is believed that mental ill health 
is largely if not entirely preventable. Because of the faith that 
is in us and the faith we have in science, we see no reason why 
the psychopathology that leads to wars cannot be effectively 
overcome, even though the process be slow. Fifty years ago 
tuberculosis stood first as a cause of deaths. The workers in 
this field reduced steadily the incidence and mortality of this 
disease and now dare to say that tuberculosis can be entirely 
eradicated in a single generation. Experts in tuberculosis 
who might have made that statement fifty years ago would 
have been called dreamers. 

There are many people also, even some scientists, who 
believe that science should avoid politics. We have the right. 
however, to demand that our services be used not only in time 
of war to aid the national effort, but in peaceful times to aid in 


_ the preservation of peace. 


A recent editorial entitled Science and Politics takes this 


_ same position: 


But to asseverate that scientists should shun politics 
is to adopt a position wholly indefensible in the light of 
past events and future prospects... If there is one 
thing which science has unmistakably demonstrated, it 
is that the whole of the phenomenal world, including 
human nature, may confidently be expected to show 
itself rational in character... Admittedly the time is 
distant when psychology will become an exact science, 
when ethics will become a science even of the most rudi- 
mentary kind, and when domestic and international 
politics will be inspired by the scientific method. But 
everything goes to show that, however remote, such an 
end is not inherently unattainable; and to recoil from a 
task because of present difficulties and future uncer- 


tainties is unworthy of the spirit and service of science.’ 
5Sctence and Politics, in Endeavour, January, 1948. 
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This paper is an attempt to show briefly the development 
of psychiatry to its present relationship with the other social 
sciences and to emphasize the responsibility of the social sci- 
ences in solving the largest socio-psychiatric problem confront- 
ing the world to-day, the international psychosis—war. The 
Committee on International Relationships of the American 
Psychiatric Association would be grateful for practical sug- 
gestions from readers representing the social sciences and for 
the co-operation of the official organizations of these sciences. 
































JUDAS 


By Oscar WILLIAMS 


When first he saw the savage lilies in the meadow 
They broke their sheet of silver on his forehead, 

Their purity crackled and his heart was frightened, 
His inner eye trembled and his nerves tightened; 
Never knowing whether to be cringing or demanding, 
He became the high priest of misunderstanding. 


His senses became his law, he knew no other, 
Always he seemed to see the shadow of his brother 
Cleaving the rich sunlight into toppling flowers, 
His domain darkened as if surrounded by towers; 
Enemies kept growing on trees and all the branches 
Like arms were reaching for his morning’s chances. 


The field of lilies glittered like a lake of honour 
Among the mountains, but he heard like a rumour 
At his ears the sibilance against his. having. 

The whispers of all kinds of giving and of loving; 
Stranger to the hearth where the spirit smoulders 
He became the outsider with the uneven shoulders. 


_ Born with the millennium the night of the supper 
A wall of angels sang he is to live to suffer; 

His church has grown tall and lifts up the bushel 
Sending beacons of blasphemy on the individual; 

O but he bears witness only the man of good will is 
Blessed by a glimpse of the sea of silver lilies! 


MACHIAVELLIAN POLITICS* 
By J. A. Corry 


WO years ago, when James Burnham, the ex-Trotskyite, 
put forward the theory of the managerial revolution to 
explain such apparently different phenomena as Stalin’s 
Russia, Hitler’s Germany and Roosevelt’s U.S.A., he made 
the front page. He is not so likely to become news again as a 
result of his latest book, although it is a more important one. 
In The Machiavellians, he does not draw the long bow he bent 
in The Managerial Revolution. Instead, he expounds the bal- 
listics which give him confidence in his archery. In his earlier 
book, it was never very clear how, having abandoned apocalyp- 
tic Marxism, he was justified in speaking so surely about the 
future. In the present essay, he outlines a sober political 
science which provides a foundation for the theory of the 
managerial revolution, although that is not its principal pur- 


pose. _§ 


The founder of this political science is Machiavelli, who 
supplied the method and laid down the first principles. These 
principles have been clarified, expanded and further refined 
by a group of comparatively recent thinkers, the principal of 
whom are Mosca, Michels, Pareto and Sorel. The method is 
to forget what men ought to do or what we want them to do 
in political matters and, instead, to observe their actual political 
behaviour throughout history. The laws of political science 
are inductions from historical experience, and they give ground 
for confidence in predicting political behaviour in the future. 
There is nothing really new about this. Everyone who talks 
about the ‘lessons of history’ is doing homage to Machiavelli’s 
method. But few of us can be coaxed into giving a precise 
formulation to the lessons of history about which we are so glib 
in reference. The Machiavellians have stated their principles 


*The Machiavellians: Defenders of Freedom. By James Burnham. To- 
rento: Longmans, Green and Company. 1948. Pp viii+-270. $3.00. 
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and marshalled the data on which they base their generaliza- 
tions. 


Kvery society, no matter what its formal political theory 
or constitutional structure, is marked by an unceasing struggle 
for power. Out of this struggle there always comes a ruling 
class or élite. The principal concern of almost all members of 
an élite is to maintain and consolidate this hard-won power by 
whatever means will serve. Where force and fraud will serve, 
they are used. To justify their rule and to mask its real 
character, the rulers promote a myth (in the current jargon, 
an ideology) such as the divine right of kings, democracy or 
the classless society. 


This is the genesis of leadership in political, and indeed in 
all significant aspects of social, affairs. This leadership may, 
but need not be, contrary to the interests of the masses. That 
depends on the structure of the society, the character of the 
problems it has to solve and the social contrivances by which 
the struggle for power and the exercise of leadership are regu- 
lated. But whether vicious or beneficial, it cannot be dispensed 
with. For there is an ‘iron law of oligarchy’ from which social 
organization generally cannot escape. All collective action 
depends upon leaders and, where the collectivity is numerous 
and its affairs extensive and complex, the leaders come to 


_ regard the organization, their conception of its needs and the 


continuance of their control over it as ends in themselves. ‘The 


naive, confused and conflicting aspirations of the members of 


the collectivity they regard as obstacles to be by-passed or as 
crosses to be borne until they can be sloughed off. 


Thus the inevitable oligarchy is always straining to be- 


come a closed caste system of rule. ‘The power-holders are 














always seeking to exclude those who wish to replace them or 
_to share their rule. They are always striving to escape the 
restraints the ruled want to fix upon them. Most important, 
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the more power comes to be concentrated at the apex of the 
political structure, the stronger becomes the urge of power- 
hungry men to seize the riches of the earth for themselves. The 
more numerous and intricate the operations to be performed 
at the point of concentration, the more the law of oligarchy 
works in their favour. 


This analysis, if accepted, affords a devastating criticism 
of democratic theory in the sense of majority rule, of govern- 
ment of the people by the people. The people never have 
ruled and never will ruie themselves. 'They will always be ruled 
and the self-government they think they are vindicating when 
they trickle to the polls is an illusion cultivated, of course, by 
the elite who operate behind the theories and the forms. 
Machiavelli, who lived before Rousseau and his disciples, did 
not develop this criticism. It is, however, implicit in his writ- 
ings and accounts largely for the opprobrium in which he is 
held by doctrinaire democrats. But Mosca, Michels and Pareto 
are perhaps the most uncompromising critics of majoritarian- 
ism. ‘They, at least, are clear that no amount of political re- 
form or liquidation of predatory classes will ever make it pos- 
sible for the people to govern themselves. 


This, however, is far from meaning that men must resign © 


themselves to despotism. In the sub-title of the book, the 


Machiavellians are described as the defenders of freedom. It | 


is not Mr. Burnham’s love of paradox which impelled the 
choice of phrase. Machiavelli has long had a bad name among 
doctrinaire democrats because his analysis of politics would 
not square with their dogma. If his work is taken as a whole, 
there is no justification for the charge that he applauded the 
unscrupulous ambitions of rulers. His political ideal was the 
Roman Republic, where citizens were free. His analysis of 
politics as the struggle for power was designed to bring out 
clearly the indispensable conditions of liberty. The chief of 
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these is a mixed government which divides power among num- 
erous groups within the community, thus preventing the com- 
plete dominance of any one group or class and relying on a 
balance of power to create a stable equilibrium. In addition, 
all magistrates and officials must be subject to the law and all 
terms of office must be short. Similarly, Mosca says, “So far 
in history freedom . . . has been possible . . . only in those socie- 


_ ties in which numbers of different religious and political cur- 


rents have been struggling for dominion”. Equally important 
in his view is a high degree of “juridical defence’; the pro- 


_ tection of a wide variety of personal rights of the type secured 
by Anglo-American constitutionalism. Michels, who gave 


special formulation to the ‘iron law of oligarchy’ operating in 


_ political parties, trade unions and other collectivities, saw that 


the problem of liberty lay in keeping power contingent and in 


_ maintaining restraints upon it. Pareto, who in his later years 
_ became so scientific that he could not be got to state a prefer- 


| 
\ 


ence for liberty or anything else, nevertheless concluded that 
a healthy society could be secured only by having a fairly free 
‘circulation of élites’, 2.e., by keeping power contingent. And 


_ it is clear that, in his view, power could be kept contingent only 


by devices such as have been outlined. 


According to the Machiavellians, then, democracy in the 


“sense of government by the people, by majorities, is a myth 


and must remain a myth. On the other hand, democracy in the 
sense of a tolerant, flexible society, concerned with protecting 
human personality and encouraging its growth, is not a myth, 
although care will have to be taken if it is not to become a 
memory. It consists of a wide distribution of power, checks and 
balances, and a high degree of ‘juridical defence’ against the 


irresponsible action of élites. 


If a detailed criticism of this political science were to be 


attempted it would first be necessary to do much fuller justice 
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to the book itself, setting out various amplifications and quali- 
fications. Generally, however, it may be suggested that Mr. 
Burnham persuades himself too easily that there is a science of 
politics. The farther one pushes analysis of any given political 
event the more numerous and perplexing the causal factors 
seem to become. Mr. Burnham has a very low opinion of the ex- 
planations men give for their actions—perhaps too low—but, 
in any event, it is clear that they are rarely to be taken at face 
value. He insists that we must look at what they do and have 
done rather than at what they say about it. Here again one 
would not grudge assent. But the trouble is that, for the most 
part, we know only through some observer or chronicler what 
they do or have done. Owing to the stubborn tendency of men 
to read their ideals—or the dastardly betrayal of them—into 
the record of human action, we never have any assurance that 
we really know what men do or have done. Even if we do 
know what they have done, we do not know, apart from some 
a priori judgement,what factor or factors were decisive in mak- 


ing them do it. And unless there are constant factors which we _ 
know to be decisive, alone or in combination, it is difficult to see | 
how there can be any certainty in predicting political behaviour. _ 
On the ground that one should not overstate one’s case, it — 
would be better to talk about the shrewd insights of wise men _ 


into politics than about the principles of political science, 


To be specific, this reviewer is inclined to think that the © 
Machiavellian abstraction, the ruler-type of political man, 


errs in overstating the cynical single-mindedness of the men 


who tread the ways of power. Despite Machiavelli, they are — 
not lions and foxes, excepting always rare individuals and rare — 
revolutionary situations, such as that in which it was Machia- | 
velli’s fate to live his life. They are rather men whose every © 
decision is profoundly affected by their environment and by a — 
complex social tradition. Calvin Coolidge, for example, loved — 
power and was a good deal of a fox in pursuit of it, yet it is | 
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clear that he was pushed here, guided there, and always and 
everywhere inhibited by his social inheritance from the hills of 
Vermont and by his education at Amherst College. Through- 
out his period of rule in the wicked twenties, he remained, in 
William Allen White’s happy phrase, ‘a Puritan in Babylon’. 


In addition to these endogenous restraints upon the gov- 
erning élite, there are those which the social and political aspir- 
ations and beliefs of the ruled put upon them. Although the 
people cannot rule in the sense that particular commands can 
be traced to an expression of the general will, they do rule in 
every society in the sense that their deep-rooted prejudices 
and beliefs must be respected. In the modern democracies 
particularly there is an extraordinarily complex interaction 
between rulers and ruled which has led one acute student to 
declare that “the real rulers of a society are undiscoverable”’. 


It is not clear that Mr. Burnham would disagree with these 
qualifications. He is deliberately simplifying a massive body 


_of social analysis. But there are grave dangers in over-sim- 














_ plification, not the least of which is that his readers may reject 
_ the whole analysis because it does not accord with experience at 


particular points. To put it mildly, this would be unfortunate. 


_ That famous abstraction, the economic man, ignores significant 
_ aspects of the reality, yet it has led to a vastly improved under- 
_ standing of economic processes. In the same way, the Machia- 


vellian abstraction, the ruler-type of political man, is a key 


_which unlocks many of the mysteries of politics. Men do seek 
_ power and, having acquired it, try to cut away the fetters by 
which it is bound. The people cannot rule in any direct sense, 
but must always submit to leadership. The accelerating pace 
of political and economic centralization is to-day leading to 


_ dangerous concentrations of power. There is little realization 


that the social structures of democratic societies which pro- 


vided automatic checks and balances, protected liberty and 
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human personality, are being seriously weakened so far as the 
capacity to perform these functions is concerned. In these cir- 
cumstances, the Machiavellian analysis points to tremendously 
important truths. The only protection against power is to 
keep power—economic as well as political—divided and de- 
centralized. In particular, Michels’ analysis of ‘Bonapartism’ 
as the natural conclusion of attempts to enforce popular sove- 
reignty and the general will and Mr. Burnham’s own critique 


of ‘democratic totalitarianism’ (the doctrine that real freedom — 


for the many can be secured to-day only by unlimited cen- 
tralized planning which subordinates all social forces and relies 
solely on the voice of the people, expressed by majorities, to 
control the planners) are fundamental to any clear-headed 
thinking about the direction which post-war reconstruction 
should take. 





FE 




















FIVE POST-SYMBOLISTS * 


By Herricu HENEL 


R. Bowra has written sympathetic and informative essays 
on five great poets of the immediate past. In collecting 
the essays for the present book he goes beyond his original 
purpose and attempts to demonstrate a lasting community of 
aspiration and achievement among these poets. This attempt 
is hardly successful. Although Valéry in France, George and 
Rilke in Germany, Blok in Russia and Yeats in Britain all had 
their roots in French symbolism, each has developed in his own 
peculiar way. They have had little if any contact with one 
another, and their later verse shows a marked diversity of 
beliefs, subjects, and methods. 

Mallarmé and the poets of his generation needed symbols 
to represent the realm of Ideal Beauty in which they believed 
and which to them was entirely beyond reality. Their ‘pure 
poetry’ excluded not only all subject-matter of topical, transit- 
ory, or practical interest, but also morals, philosophy, and 
even the conveying of any kind of ideas. The poet was not 
to be a teacher, preacher, or commentator on life, but the priest 
of an esthetic religion. His verse was to be a kind of magic 
and to cast a spell; it was to induce in the reader that state 
between waking and dreaming in which the figures of the 
everyday world would fade or rather become transparent and 
symbolical of the world of Ideal Beauty. A new technique was 
created to produce this magic effect: the language was smooth. 
evenly pitched, and melodious as never before, and the content 
subtle, elusive, and suggestive, with the central symbols stand- 
ing out as bright stars in an azure sky. 

What makes Mr. Bowra’s thesis so difficult to accept is 
that all five of these heirs of symbolism discarded its central 
idea, belief in Ideal Beauty, early in their careers. They did 


*The Heritage of Symbolism. By C. M. Bowra. Toronto: The Macmillan 
Company of Canada. 1948. Pp. x+231. 
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retain the concept of poetry as a kind of magic and took the 
greatest pains to equal or even excel the formal perfection of 
symbolist verse. In much of their poetry they also continued 
to use symbols. Mr. Bowra, however, is not content to see the 
heritage of symbolism in these poets merely as a matter of 
formal agreement. He imputes to it a spiritual significance 
which involves him in hopelessly confused arguments, such as 
that on pages 226f., where the poets’ allegiance to Beauty is 
interpreted both as-an aversion from the subject of machinery 
and, rather weakly, as a desire to write well. 


Mr. Bowra supports his theory mainly by asserting that 
the mature verse of all five poets is marked by a progressive 
reintroduction of the poet’s self into poetry, by a gain in sin- 
cerity. It is doubtful, though, whether sincerity is really a 
possible common denominator of post-symbolist poetry. It is 
a dangerous term at best. Poets have written sincerely and 
yet wretchedly; others have written with detachment or have 
dramatized themselves and yet have succeeded. Blok’s and 
Yeats’ confessions cannot be matched in the verse of the other 
three poets; Valéry and Rilke are “poets of poetry” as the 
others are not; and the hieratic quality which Mr. Bowra notes 
in all of them is so strong in George that it sets him apart and 
has actually been called a pose by some critics. If these poets 
wrote personal verse it is personal in widely varying ways. 


Especially does the discussion of Rilke suffer from this 
emphasis on the personal quality of post-symbolist verse. Mr. 
Bo.tra is impressed most by Rilke’s Elegies and Sonnets, mis- 
interprets several of his New Poems, and disregards the rest 
of his poetry, even the Later Poems. When he says of Rilke’s 
poems on works of art that “he conveys his impression and 
makes us feel that what he sees is worth seeing” he speaks as 
if anyone could see a work of art, or a flower, for that matter. 
Rilke’s peculiar gift of penetrating the very core of his sub- 
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ject, of reading the essence in its appearance, is a creative, not 
an ‘appreciative’ faculty. That he “states what he has seen 
and felt, but .. . does not think it necessary to point a moral” 
is not a fault. It proves Rilke’s passionate desire and effort 
to get at things themselves, to transcend the self and to render 
faithfully the ‘feel’ and flavour of experience. His Dingge- 
dichte really create their objects, for no one had seen or under- 
stood them truly before the poet had spoken. They achieve 
as poetry what the Elegies later proclaim as philosophy—‘‘the 
transformation of the visible into the invisible’, of experience 
into consciousness. Indeed, it may be asked whether the spirit- 
ual bond among all the post-symbolists does not consist in a 
creative objectivity of this kind rather than in “the return of 
the poet’s personality”. 

If this were the first of its reviews it would hardly be fair 
to dwell so largely on the shortcomings of the book. Mr. 
Bowra has patience and he really loves his poets. His essay 
on George is much superior to the chapter in Mr. Bithell’s 
Modern German Literature. But the present book has been 
praised so highly by the professional critics that a word of 
caution may not be out of place. Apart from a few errors 
of fact, the looseness of Mr. Bowra’s style, his lack of a con- 
sistent critical vocabulary, and his contradictions interfere with 
his avowed purpose of explaining his poets. They often leave 
the reader bewildered: “If their world is narrow,” it is undeni- 
ably rich; for no limits may be set to the unseen” (p. 8) ; “Hach 
poem has its own temper and atmosphere, but in the sum of 
them there is much variety and divergence” (p. 27) ; “Valéry 
is still a divided personality in so far as his poetic activity lies 
outside the sphere of his ranging intelligence. This is no criti- 
cism of it as poetry” (p. 26). This what “is no criticism of” 
what? One more example must do: “The poets, with clearer 
insight, know that everything that is theirs is somehow in them 


1Italics are the reviewer’s in all quotations that follow. 
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and that their work starts from this. It may be related to some 
greater system, and this in their different ways they have tried 
to discover; but what matters is, after all, the given, the sensa- 
tions and feelings which the poet has. For poetry this is a 
great advantage. The experience which the poet has and puts 
into verse is infinitely complex and individual. Scientific ob- 
jectivity simplifies it into unrecognizable abstractions” 
(p. 228). Science may simplify experience, but surely not the 
poet’s experience. : 

Then take the tautologies: “He saw that what mattered 
most in the creative life was precisely the power to create” 
(p. 164); “Because these poets write about themselves, they 
are often and indeed usually subjective” (p. 227). And the 
contradictions: “The special place of the poet in society is not 
mentioned. Indeed the poet moves nearer to other men as his 
art finds its capacities” (p. 54). But: “The magical view of 
poetry gives a special place to the poet... He is no longer a 
man among other men” (p. 221). The verbal contradiction 
would not be important if it were not the result of an unre- 
solved paradox running through the whole book, the dual 
assertion that the five poets retained the symbolists’ faith in 
poetry as magic and yet advanced in their art by becoming 
more personal, which, in the case of Blok and Yeats at least, 
means becoming more like other men. Similarly, Mr. Bowra 
cannot make up his mind whether the post-symbolists did or 
did not, for the sake of an ideal of Pure Poetry, restrict the 
subject-matter of their works, and whether he is or isn’t glad 
that they did or didn’t. Nor is he sure what place the emo- 
tions should have in the poetry, pure or otherwise, of his five 
authors. Valéry “sometimes writes poetry of an almost pure 
esthetic state in which an object is seen so clearly that there 
is no other thought in the mind. The poet needs nothing out- 
side or beyond it [the object?], and in it [the poetry?] emo- 
tions seem, and are, out of place” (p. 47). That may pass, 
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but on the next page Mr. Bowra adds, a little wistfully: “He 
understands the intellect and the body, but of a whole inter- 
mediate range of sentiment he seems, as a poet, to be ignorant. 
The spectacle of ordinary human life, with its emotions and 
efforts, seems alien...”. On page 59 he states with approval 
that “Rilke had finished with his notion that poetry is con- 
cerned with feeling’, and on page 182 it is said of Housman, 
Johnson and Dowson that “they reinstated craftsmanship in 
verse and they gave the emotions a prominent place, but other- 
wise they brought httle new”. But Blok is praised because 
of his “obedience to his emotions” (p. 222), and because “the 


_ brillant pictures he introduces lift the passions into the realm 


of pure art since they give exactly the right emotional note” 
(p. 155). Conflicting evaluations like these need not impair 


_ the worth of the individual essays, but they should have been 
| reconsidered when the book was made, for in the Conclusion 
_ the five poets are represented as a fairly homogeneous group 


_ that can and should be judged by consistent standards. 


Finally, exception may be taken to the introduction of 


_ ethical terms into the language of criticism. When Mr. Bowra 


| 











| 


says, “It was truth, uninhibited and unrestrained, that Yeats 
now desired” (p. 215), he does not really mean that Yeats’ 
earlier mythological verse was untrue, for he speaks elsewhere 


_(p. 198) of “an important element in his nature, his deep 
_trust in dreams and visions, in the mysterious and the occult”. 


And when he says that Rilke’s Newe Gedichte are “more ob- 


jective, more sincere, less personal and in some senses less 


intimate” (p. 58) than Das Stundenbuch, the context itself 


_ shows that a moral judgement is not intended. It may well 


be, then, that lack of a consistent critical terminology makes 
the book appear more contradictory than its author could 


| have intended. 


: 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


THE ECONOMIST AND THE ECONOMIC SYSTEM 
By Davin L. MAcFARLANE 


The statement that economics is a means, and not an end, does not 
imply that economics can be ignored. It implies that life can 
neither be understood with clarity nor lived with dignity unless 
the modern confusion as to the réle of economics is resolved.* 


HE problems ‘raised by the economist’s place in the man- 

agement of a war economy, numerous and perplexing as 
they are, are momentary and inconsequential in the face of 
the real challenge the war has brought to him. If the Cana- 
dian economist in the post-war period is to make the sort of 
contribution that his professional brethren in Great Britain 
and some other countries are making, he must first set forth 
his professional credo in precise terms. ‘The economist must 
make clear to the public at large his powers and his limitations. 
This is particularly true because a strong political group is 
developing in Canada which asserts that the economist’s pow- 
ers far exceed his own modest claims. -It is unfortunate that 
this very group would take from his hands some of the econo- 
mist’s most useful tools. 


In order to disparage nineteenth century economics, 
Carlyle described the universe of the economist as an “immeas- 
urable swine’s trough” and called economic generalizations or 
principles “Pig Philosophy”. The present-day economist ad- 
mits that Carlyle was essentially correct. 'The economist is 
still a Pig Philosopher because he knows that the industrialist, 
the farmer, and the labourer work with a view to profit. In 
fact, most definitions of economics assert that it is the study of 
the allocation of scarce goods and services in such a way as to 
get the greatest financial return consistent with the rules 
(mainly laws) of the economic game. 


*Herbert Agar, in A Time for Greatness. 
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Yet these statements do not imply either that our modern 
economy is unduly materialistic and soulless, or that the econo- 
mist is an apologist for capitalism. In his professional réle he 
cannot be an apologist for anything. Within that réle he must 
be a scientist, and proceed according to a methodology which 
is in no significant way influenced by his particular views on 
socialism, cooperation, capitalism, free education, or religion. 


If this view of the economist as a scjentist is ruthless, so 
be it! But it is not. It insists only on independence and de- 
tachment for the scientist. In this regard we should note the 
phrase ‘consistent with the rules of the game’, which was used 
above. Economists generally take a very compassionate view 
of these. As a group they favour minimum wage legislation 
and far-reaching measures of social security. His detachment 
does not require the economist to assert his belief in the opera- 
tion of beneficent natural laws in the social sciences or to deny 
that man can control his destiny by making changes in his 
institutions. 


Pusiic PoLticy AND THE ECONOMIST 

Great confusion has reigned in the lay mind (and too 
frequently in the professional) respecting the question whe- 
ther or not it is proper for the economist to carry his analyses 
to the point of recommending public policy. Most laymen 
look upon the economist as the worker who should tell what 
kind of tax system, currency system, or farm adjustment pro- 
gramme a country ought to have. This he cannot do. A 
desirable farm adjustment programme involves complex poli- 
tical, sociological, administrative, agronomic and other prob- 
lems. With these the economist cannot deal. All that he can 
do in shedding light on the desirability of a farm programme 
is to state that under certain definite conditions certain econo- 
mic consegences will follow. In such answers there is not the 
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slightest implication regarding the merits of what may be 
expected to occur. 

The results of economic study normally pass into the 
hands of political, sociological, administrative and other anal- 
ysts who advise respecting their merits. Then — and this is 
most important—the results are appealed to the high court of 
public opinion. By means of the press, the platform, and the 
radio, the public must take into account the results of economic 
study. The economist states that under given conditions an 
economy tends to move in a certain direction. He recognizes 
clearly the right of others to say that an economy should tend 
in a certain direction. Commonly, however, the problem can 
be put to the economist in this way: “Here is an accepted 
public or private policy; now how can this job be done with the 
least effort (cost)? The economist is not asked how the job 
can be done so as to secure the best political results. Specific- 
ally this might again be illustrated in terms of a public farm 
production programme. The goal might be to increase milk, 
meat and egg production in 1943 by a specified percentage over 
1942. ‘The economist has something to say about this, and in 
working on the problem his scheme of reference is that of mini- 
mizing the cost in achieving certain goals. 

If the considerations presented above do not suffice in 
discouraging the economist from engaging in public discussion, 
there is another. It is almost inevitable that when the econo- 
mist attempts to take an issue to the people, he must treat the 
question involved on a level far below that of scientific work. 
Not long ago Canadian radio listeners were told each week for 
two months that Lord Keynes, author of an international 
monetary scheme for the post-war world, was the tool of a 
vicious ring of international bankers. The truth is, however, 
that international financial circles were not a little disturbed 
when Keynes assumed a post on the governing body of the 
Bank of England. 
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Economic PRINCIPLES AND METHODS 


The emphasis placed on economics as a body of principles 
is unfortunate, since it detracts from the importance of eco- 
nomics as a method. The most important single fact about 
economics is that it is “an apparatus of the mind’ which as- 
sists the user to draw correct conclusions about production and 
consumption. This truth quite overshadows any importance 
that can be attached to the body of generalizations known as 
principles of economics. Economists are in agreement respect- 
ing the method of economics as an engine useful in the discov- 
ery of truth; they are not in agreement on the utility of the 
body of principles. 


Laymen and college students studying economics gain the 
impression that it is possible to learn a set of principles and 
then apply them directly to questions of policy. This is mere 
nonsense. To the extent that principles can be used they must 
be employed in conjunction with the formal method of eco- 
nomics. 


Economic principles or laws are fundamental truths which 
describe a specific segment of rational human conduct. These 
describe idealized or hypothetical situations. Their conclusions 
are true when no disturbing elements interfere. There is a 
close parallel between the economic and physical fields as re- 
gards the operation of scientific law. That economics expresses 
hypothetical rather than positive truths means, inter alia, that 
these principles cannot be proven or refuted by appeal to facts 
alone. The most frequent criticism of economic theory is that 
it does not fit the facts. This censure is, of course, unavailing. 
The economist’s reply to such a charge might be: “Well, that’s 
too bad for the facts’; but he would be more helpful if he 
showed the way in which disturbing elements in the problem 
may apparently conceal the real operation of an economic 
principle. 
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As to specific principles, the cornerstone is the law of 
diminishing returns, which is nothing more than the statement 
of a technological or physical phenomenon. It states in effect 
that different kinds of factors of production are not perfect 
substitutes for one another. This principle, which relates to 
physical phenomena, provides a basis for examining the eco- 
nomy of combining partly substitutable production-factors in 
order to secure a product. 

An important principle, which is as purely economic in 
character as any, states that the division of labour is limited 
by the extent of the market. It sets up an economic barrier 
to extreme division of labour. An illustration of a highly 
significant use of this principle is worth citing. None of the 
then current (1928) explanations of the differential product- 
ivity of labour in the United States and Great Britain fully 
satisfied Allyn A. Young. Building his analyses around the 
economic principle given above, Young considerably advanced 
thinking on the subject of international differentials in labour 
productivity. : 

What types of thinking have led to the establishment of 
economic principles or generalizations? Exactly the same as 
in other sciences,—deductive and inductive logical procedures. 


Deductive knowledge is knowledge not derived from ex- 
perience. It is possible to have such knowledge— in fact, 
mathematics is largely based on logical deduction. Though 
deductions cannot be proven by experience they are normally 
elicited from experience, by which we mean only that we must 
“have sense experience of some things before we can have 
a priort knowledge of anything”. 

Powerful generalizations can be made when any scientist 
abstracts from the multitude of complicating circumstances 
which beset any practical problem. According to Bertrand 
Russell, “The power of using abstractions is the essence of 
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intellect, and with every increase in abstraction the intellectual 
triumphs of science are enhanced.” A relatively small number 
of powerful generalizations or abstractions are invaluable aids 
to the economist as he approaches an actual problem. In the 
first place, they serve to bring out clearly the necessity of 
breaking up a complex question into manageable parts. Sec- 
ondly, when equipped with a set of valid propositions of an 
abstract or idealized character, the economist can determine 
the modifications necessary in order to make them describe 
more precisely the relationships actually existing in a particu- 
lar case. Thus the scientist brings his abstract knowledge to 
bear on real problems. Moving from abstract principles to- 
ward reality is achieved by dropping the restricting assump- 
tions upon which the general principles are based. It should 
be clear that as more realism is gained in this way, there must 
be an accompanying loss of certainty respecting the conclu- 
sions drawn. The more abstract economic findings are, the 
more powerful they are and the more surely they can be stated. 
Powerful tools or principles are purchased at the price of sac- 
rificing some reality. Detailed conclusions respecting a par- 
ticular situation are secured only by forgoing general applic- 
ability in the conclusions reached. 

What is essential, then, is that the scientific method in 
economics virtually requires that one employ appropriate 
general tools, and work in an orderly process toward reality. 
The economist proceeds in this undertaking by restricting 
the field of his investigation. This he does by abstracting 
from complicating difficulties. Normally in the first stages of 
the work the abstraction is very considerable — sufficient to 
enable the worker to state with certainty that definite princi- 
ples are operative. In later stages of analysis the results be- 
come more realistic but, of course, have less generality. The 
point to which a worker will proceed in balancing the gains of 
generality against those of reality will be determined by the 
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costs at which either of these can be purchased in any specific 
situation. Wide generality is certainly to be desired, provided 
that it can be purchased without too great a sacrifice of reality. 
Essential in this consideration, however, is the hypothetical 
character of economics, for when abstraction ceases the scien- 
tific method is abandoned. One worker of very high authority 
goes so far as to state that if in his treatment of facts the 
economist “declines to avail himself of any other path than 
that of strict induction, he may reason till the crack of doom 
without arriving at ‘any conclusion of the slightest value”. 
Statistical and inductive studies, in general, serve in economics 
to modify and particularize deductive generalizations. 


METHODOLOGICAL LIMITATIONS 


To a considerable extent the study of economics proceeds 
by recognizing that a very large number of independent, free- 
acting, rational buyers and sellers make accumulated decisions 
that determine the trading ratios or prices of goods and ser- 
vices. This assumption never has been fully realistic, and 
with the passage of time has become an increasingly poor 
representation of economic life. One needs only to cite the 
organization of workers in mass production industries to de- 
monstrate the inadequacy of this premise. Economists long 
ago realized the difficulties which this involves, and have made 
some progress in satisfactorily facing them. Theory, however, 
still lags far behind the facts. On both the buying and selling 
sides men are now typically collected into groups—either vol- 
untarily or by compulsion. This presents the most serious 
methodological problem in economic science. It does not, 
however, render the economist helpless in dealing with modern 
production problems. 

A second, and a very important methodological problem 
in economics, lies in the necessity of assuming fixity over a 
period of time in many forces operating on production and 
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consumption. We are unable to experiment in a very useful 
way in economics. One alternative is to seek the nature of 
economic relationships from data secured over a period of 
time. The profitable treatment of these requires the assump- 
tion of fixity of wants, for instance. While this permits the 
study of fundamental economic tendencies, it represents a de- 
parture from entirely accurate assumption. Accompanied by 
less than excellent judgement and care, the presence of this 
difficulty has given rise to quite unsound results. 

The third difficulty inhering in the method of economics 
is the assumption of rational economic conduct — that is, the 
determination of all individuals in the economy to seek the 
highest monetary returns. The truth is that many forgo fi- 
nancial returns in order to seize other kinds. This assumption 
implies, too, a greater readiness of workers to move than is 
actually characteristic of them. 

The methodological difficulties stated are important, yet 
they do not prevent the economist approximating very satis- 
factory results. ‘These are in general sufficiently accurate to 
provide a good basis for examining the purely economic con- 
sequences of a proposed course of action. 


STATICS AND DYNAMICS 


Nearly all economic problems are dynamic in character, 
yet most economic analysis is static. Using the static pro- 
cedure the economist states that the operation of a specific set 
of forces will or will not result in reaching an equilibrium posi- 
tion, the characteristics of which can be defined. But the equi- 
librium is an abstraction of the economist, rather than some- 
thing inhering in the economic data. The most serious short- 
coming in this abstraction results from ignoring the influence 
of time. Studies of economic dynamics attempt to state ten- 
dencies which would result when time is a variable in the prob- 
lem. On this problem of dynamics little progress has been 
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made—a fact due in large part to complexities which are re- 
lated to the introduction of time. 


FINAL STATEMENT 


The charge made in my first paragraph that socialist think- 
ing in Canada tends to magnify the importance and usefulness 
of the economist in the planning function, while at the same time 
depriving him of some of his most powerful tools, should be 
substantiated. Generally, the socialists envisage an economy 
in which the economist would accept a large responsibility in 
deciding what should be produced, where it should be made, 
and to whom it should be distributed. On the other hand, they 
deny that the allocation of productive resources on the basis of 
the traditional pricing process has any particular merits. But 
the economist in his analyses is steadfastly attached to the pric- 
ing process and what lies behind it—marginal utility and mar- 
ginal productivity. In planning national production from the 
top down the training of the economist would be of no special 
assistance. 

One further point respecting the economic implications 
of socialism should be noted. Canadian socialism tends toward 
nationalism. Its advocates hold that the price structure of a 
socialized Canadian economy would have to be insulated 
against the ‘free’ economies of other nations. This would be 
provided by import and export permits and by nationalized 
trading corporations. 

One further matter might well be amplified. It is the 
seeming paradox of the economist, devoted to his traditional 
methodology, at the same time sympathizing with the desire of 
the people to control their destiny through their ability to 
change their economic institutions. ‘These institutions repre- 
sent the framework within which an economy operates. There 
are three broad categories of state intervention which econo- 
mists support on the ground that they tend to strengthen the 
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traditional pricing process rather than to destroy it. These 
classes of policies are: (1) those aimed against monopoly or 
the influencing of the market by powerful groups who can 
profit by restricting production, withholding supply, or influ- 
encing demand; (2) monetary and fiscal policies designed to 
encourage a high level of production; and (3) social policies, 
such as public aids in unemployment, health and accident 
insurance, minimum wages, and public support of education. 
By the use of such measures the people have in their power to 
make the kind of state they wish, and at the same time do not 
force government bodies to assume the responsibility for 
thousands of arbitrary decisions respecting price and wage re- 
lationships. 


Copa 


Economic aims are never reached in any definitive sense. 
The problem of stable prosperity is never solved and never 
will be. Utopias must remain dreams. All that can be asked 
is that a nation make a continuous quest for a stable prosperity. 
The quest involves a delicate balancing of the losses of free- 
dom against the gains of security—not that we can get abso- 
lute security by giving up all freedoms. 


REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 


THE WAR 


THE WAR: THIRD YEAR. By Edgar McInnis. With a fore- 
word by Walter Millis. Toronto: The Oxford University 
Press. 1942. Pp. xvii+347. $2.00. 

THE OXFORD PERIODICAL HISTORY OF THE WAR. By 
Edgar McInnis. (Sponsored by the Canadian Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs.) Toronto: The Oxford University Press. 
No. 14, “From October to December, 1942’; No. 15, “From 
January to March, 1943”; No. 16, “From April to June, 
1943”. Pp. 82, 82, 92. 25 cents each. 


The only contemporary history of the war in any language is 
that by Professor Edgar McInnis of the University of Toronto, 
which by the time this review is published will have reached its 
seventeenth quarterly number. To-day it not only serves Canadian 
readers, but is exported to the world at large. Mr. McInnis 
shows balanced judgement in the use of the vast and varied ma- 
terials confronting him, and high skill in condensing the whole 
into a clear and graphic narrative. Admittedly much is happening 
that cannot be revealed nor can its significance be weighed till some 
years will have passed, but it is also true that much more know- 
ledge of what goes on is available day by day than the busy citizen 
can hope to keep in perspective or even acquire at all without such 
aid as this. It is more than a chronicle; events find illuminating 
significance as the items of a coherent discussion of the war’s prin- 
cipal trends. 

The War: Third Year assembles, with an index, the numbers 
dealing with the period from October, 1941 to September, 1942. 
That year saw the low ebb of the United Nations’ cause that fol- 
lowed Pearl Harbor, when for months the future was darker than 
it had been since the Battle of Britain. Japan in Southeast Asia 
and the Pacific, and Germany in Southeast Europe, extended their 
control over vast areas whose resources, if possessed long enough 
by them, might indefinitely postpone allied victory and perhaps in 
the end reduce its decisiveness. By the close of the period Japan’s 
expansion was being checked in the Indian Ocean as well as north 
of Australia and in the Pacific, the Russians were still holding at 
Stalingrad, and Rommel had failed to move beyond the western 
fringes of Egypt. Not till the following months, by events re- 
counted in the more recent quarterly numbers of the Periodical 
History, was the tide definitely turned in all these regions. Fur- 
thermore, although perhaps the U-boats had prevented and were 
still preventing an invasion of Western Europe, as they were cer- 
tainly still threatening Allied transport in the North Atlantic, 
Axis power was now driven from North Africa and the air attack 
on German-controlled Europe grew apace. All this and more is cir- 
cumstantially reviewed by Mr. McInnis. Newspapers and news 
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weeklies are not enough. As a corrective to their shortcomings, 
no less than as a supplement to their services, this record, more 
thoroughly considered and more broadly conceived, contributes 
notably to a more informed and intelligent view of the current 
conflict. 

R. G. T. 


FRONT LINE. THE OFFICAL STORY OF THE CIVIL DE- 
FENCE OF BRITAIN. Toronto: J. M. Dent and Sons. 1943. 


Pp. 160. 
“TI see the damage done by the enemy attacks; but I also see, 
side by side with the devastation .. . the spirit of an unconquer- 


able people.”’ Mr. Churchill’s statement aptly summarizes the 
message of this stirring little book, describing the magnificent 
response of the civil defence services to the devastating Luftwaffe 
raids, mainly from August, 1940, down to May, 1941, when the 
strain relaxed, owing to Hitler’s assault upon Russia. It traces 
the various phases, the initial attempt of the German blitz to deal 
a knock-out blow to London preparatory to invasion (first by strik- 
ing at military objectives, and then by widespread terrorist attacks 
on civilian life and property) ; next, the whirlwind raids on Cov- 
entry and other industrial towns; lastly the hit-and-run nuisance 
raids. The cruel intensity of the destruction is vividly portrayed ; 
no fewer than 44,000 civilians were killed and 50,000 injured by the 
190,000 bombs dropped. There are graphic accounts of the devel- 
opment of organizations to deal with the problems of fire-fighting 
and fire-watching, the care of the homeless, the provision of food, 
rescue crews, the repair of broken mains and telephone cables, 
etc. Faced by incredible difficulties, these extemporised civilian 
services worked so efficiently in an emergency that “‘it all went ex- 
actly like an exercise’. The record of heroic devotion to duty on 
the home front reads like an ancient saga. The book is brightly 
written, and forms a noble tribute to the grit, organizing ability, 
resource and courage of the ordinary folk of Britain in that su- 
preme crisis of civilization in 1940-41. te 


CANADA 


BUILDING THE CANADIAN NATION. By George W. Brown. 
Toronto: J. M. Dent & Sons. Pp. xiii+478. $2.25. 

A HISTORY OF THE CANADIAN PEOPLE: VOL. I. NEW 
FRANCE. By Morden H. Long. With illustrations and 
maps by C. W. Jefferys. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 
1943. Pp. xiv+876. $3.50. 


A turning-point seems to have been reached in the writing 
of Canadian history. Scholarship in this field has been increas- 
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ingly prolific during the quarter-century since the last Great War, 
and has been marked largely by professionally critical standards 
of research and an objective aim in presenting the results. His- 
torians have usually been concerned, however, with specialized and 
fragmentary aspects of the subject. A unified synthesis of the 
manifold findings of these diversified studies by a single hand 
would have been premature while so many topics of prime import- 
ance were severally under investigation. A useful collaborative 
effort midway through the period was the volume on Canada and 
Newfoundland in The Cambridge History of the British Empire, 
but the date of its publication rendered some chapters rather ten- 
tative, while the number of authors counteracted in some measure 
the skilful efforts of the editors at shaping an artistic unity. A true 
synthesis achieving unified interpretation requires single author- 
ship. Researches have now reached a stage where that task can 
be approached with promise of making the synthesis itself a valu- 
able contribution to the better understanding of the whole subject. 

In such a connection as this a secondary school text-book 
would not often be mentioned. A notable exception, however, is 
that by Professor George Brown of Toronto. His long experience 
as editor of The Canadian Historical Review has brought him into 
intimate touch with scholars and their findings in the whole field 
of Canadian history. Facts and interpretation alike, as found in 
his book, reflect that wide grasp. Yet neither substance nor style 
smacks of the pedant; he is content to keep his learning to himself 
if only he can keep the essentials of the story straight, well-bal- 
anced, and vital for the young reader. 

Lists are provided of books that are readable as well as inform- 
ing, and profuse illustrations supplement the text. Selected with a 
fresh eye and understanding skill, these include such diverse items 
as contemporary prints and drawings, political cartoons, portraits, 
maps and steamship time-tables, medals, postage stamps, etc. The 
end-papers are pictorial maps. These visual materials, as well as 
the charts and maps, are correlated with the narrative so as to 
produce not merely a teachable text-book, but a contribution to 
more accurate knowledge and sounder understanding of their his- 
tory by our people. It should do much to kill and bury the un- 
wholesome myth that Canadian history is inherently dry and lack- 
ing in significance. As a lively summary by an expert it will 
interest as well the mature reader, even if he thinks that he already 
‘knows Canadian history’. 

On a much more ambitious scale, Professor Morden Long, of 
the University of Alberta, has undertaken the task of presenting 
a co-ordinated and comprehensive view of Canadian history for 
the mature reader and student, that shall take into full account 
the wealth of recent historical scholarship. The first volume of 
his projected history, which has now appeared, is confined to New 
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France. He does not try to ‘play up’ the ‘romance’ of the period, 
but. by making clear the geographic and econamic conditions and 
giving due attention to the realities of daily living and public 
administration he makes us see the many-sided life of the Old Ré- 
gime. Having thought through his ample materials, he combines a 
factual treatment with perceptive interpretation in an urbane style 
—a treatment both up-to-date and distinguished. Dr.C.W. Jefferys 
has contributed illustrations that, as usual, present with skilled 
draughtsmanship the results of his own long researches, and has 
accompanied them with notes on historical details which help 
the reader to a visual reconstruction of the past. The Canadian 
Social Science Research Council was well advised to assist in the 
publication of this work. Later volumes will be awaited for their 
like contribution to the synthesis and interpretation of our history. 


ex i hy 


THE SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT OF CANADA: AN INTRO- 
DUCTORY STUDY WITH SELECT DOCUMENTS. By 
S. D. Clark. Toronto: The University of Toronto Press. 
1942. Pp. x+484. $4.00. 


A fruitful cross between sociology and history is this volume 
by a lecturer in sociology at the University of Toronto. It deals 
with the history of frontier economic expansion in Canada. ‘Fron- 
tier’ is not defined in accordance with the late F’. J. Turner’s famous 
thesis concerning the significance of the frontier in United States 
history, as the farthest extended line of settlement, but here means 
the development of new forms of economic enterprise. The book’s 
emphasis is on the “relationship of frontier economic expansion in 
Canada, or more strictly the opening up of new areas or fields of 
economic exploitation, to the development of social organization’. 
Such expansion is shown to have produced distinctive social prob- 
lems and to have led to fundamental social adjustments. 

From such a point of view there are presented successively 
studies of the fur trade and rural society in New France, the fish- 
eries and rural society in the Maritimes in relation to trading 
interests, the timber trade and rural society in Upper Canada, 
mining society in British Columbia and the Yukon, and the trans- 
continental railways in relation to western expansion and the rise 
of the city. 

The volume introduces the student to a novel but significant 
approach to social history; it is also an introductory attempt at 
such a work in Canadian studies. Despite the necessarily dis- 
jointed character of much of the contents, both the author’s anal- 
ysis and the illustrative documents will enlarge the horizons of 
Canadians as they try to understand better their society and its 


problems. 
Ra Gar 
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CANADA AND THE ORIENT. By Charles J. Woodsworth. To- 
ronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada. 1943. Pp. xii 
+321. $3.00. 

This work, completed before the Pearl Harbor attack, is an 
authoritative treatment of East Asiatic immigration and immi- 
grants in Canada. On the topic of the Japanese, it forms an ad- 
mirable complement to the extensive analysis of the social and 
economic conditions of “the Japanese-Canadians” in the work 
under that title compiled by C. H. Young and H. R. Y. Reid. Mr. 
Woodsworth’s treatment is particularly strong on the historical, 
legal and political background. This applies equally to the study of 
the Chinese in Canada. In an interesting chapter, “Early Con- 
tacts and Aspirations”, he reminds us, not only of the familiar 
story of the influence of the fabled East on the development of 
Canada, but of the early trading in ginseng and furs between 
China and Canada. The share of the Canadian Pacific Railway and 
other big industrial concerns in exploiting cheap Oriental labour 
is explained, as is also the often neglected fact that one motive for 
the construction of the C.P.R. was the promotion of British trade 
with the Far East. 

The chequered career of the Chinese in Canada is traced, from 
the real beginnings of their immigration into the Fraser Valley 
gold-fields from California in 1858. The rising tide of opposition 
led to discriminatory treatment and legislation, the first act of 
the Dominion Parliament restricting Asiatic immigration being 
passed in 1885, imposing a head tax of $50 on Chinese which was 
raised to $500 in 1903. They had been disfranchised a decade ear- 
lier in British Columbia, but other provincial legislation prohibit- 
ing the employment of Asiatics on government works, etc., was 
disallowed by the Dominion. The anti-Oriental riots of 1907 and 
_ post-war economic stringency led to the drastic Act of 1923, which 
excluded all Chinese, including the wives and children of Chinese 
resident in Canada, except a few merchants and students, Cana- 
dian-born children absent from this country and diplomatic offi- 
cials. Owing to the strength of Japan and the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance, the Japanese in Canada were not subjected to such hu- 
miliating restrictions, the device of a “Gentlemen’s Agreement” in 
1907 (revised in 1928) being used to regulate immigration. The 
Chinese have always bitterly resented the inequitable discrimina- 
tion. In view of China’s heroic struggle, Canada is now moving 
to remedy this injustice. Mr. Woodsworth strongly recommends 
this step, as well as the removal of international barriers to trade. 
The question of the attitude to be adopted towards the various 
types of Japanese in Canada remains as yet an open one; should 
Canadian-born Japanese be deported? It would be interesting to 
know Mr. Woodsworth’s opinion in view of Japanese action since 
he wrote his expert study. PU Of tye 
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FRENCH CANADA AND BRITAIN: A NEW INTERPRETA- 
TION. By Abbé Arthur Maheux. Translated by R. M. 
Saunders. (Contemporary Affairs Series. Published under 
the auspices of the Canadian Institute of International Af- 
fairs.) Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1942. Pp. ienigary 
$1.00, paper; $1.50, cloth. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIE ANALYTIQUE DE L’GHUVRE DE L)ABBE 
ARTHUR MAHEDUX . précédée d’une BIOGRAPHIE. 
Par Lucien Lortie. Préface de Mer. Camille Roy. Quebec. 
V4 Zee Ose o9: 

FRENCH-CANADIAN OPINION ON THE WAR, JANUARY, 
1940-JUNE, 1941. By Elizabeth H. Armstrong. (Contem- 
porary Affairs Series. Published under the auspices of the 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs.) Toronto: The 
Ryerson Press. 1942. Pp. vii+44. 40 cents. 


FRENCH CANADA AT WAR. By Jean Charles Harvey. (Mac- 
millan War Pamphlets: Canadian Series.) Toronto: The 
Macmillan Company of Canada. 1941. Pp. 26. 10 cents. 


“The temptation to coddle prejudices, to increase their viru- 
lence, even to court others, will certainly not be lacking during the 
great world crisis through which we are passing.” So writes Abbé 
Arthur Maheux, Professor of Canadian History at Laval Univer- 
sity, in the introductory chapter of his book on French Canada 
and Britain, which should be read by every Canadian who would 
consider dispassionately the relations between French-speaking 
and English-speaking Canadians. The Abbé deplores the tradi- 
tion, which Garneau, writing under the influence of the French 
romanticists of his day, did so much to fashion, that French- 
Canadians are an unfortunate people who must pity themselves 
and look on others with jealousy. His thesis is that, compared with 
many historic peoples, they have been one of the fortunate folk 
of the earth, and may look with pride and thankfulness at their 
past and with corresponding hope to their future. 


He finds specific support of his thesis in the years following 
the capitulation of Quebec, under the régime of James Murray as 
military and then as civil governor. From the records of that 
régime, including account books of the governor preserved in the 
archives of the Quebec Seminary, he shows that under Murray’s 
sympathetic hand the principles prevailed of clemency, conciliation, 
and friendly support of the French-Canadians in the secure main- 
tenance of their cherished way of life. British policy became in 
essentials committed to such principles, despite the opposition of 
the relatively few ‘old subjects’ who had moved into the province 
in the wake of the conquest from the English colonies to the south. 

Given first as public lectures at Laval University in 1941, these 
chapters were promptly published in response to a strong demand 
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under the title Ton Histoire est une Hpopée. They evoked enthusi- 
astic commendation from many quarters in French Canada, and 
their importance was further indicated by bitter criticism from 
some who had been busily ploughing the fields of ill-will. While 
addressed primarily to French-Canadians, the author’s argument 
for understanding and goodwill has much point for the rest of 
us, and it is a national service for the Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs to sponsor an edition in English. Professor Saun- 
ders has made an effective version, free from the flavour of trans- 
lation, yet consonant with the finely modulated style of the author. 


The broad interests and assiduous labours of Abbé Maheux 
are set forth in Mr. Lucien Lortie’s analytical bibliography of his 
works with an introductory sketch of his career, prepared as a 
thesis for the diploma of the Library School of the University of 
Montreal. In examining it one is struck not merely by the range 
of the Abbé’s own interests in scholarship and education, but by 
the extent to which he has conveyed to French-Canadian readers, 
especially through the pages of Le Canada Francais, of which he is 
editor, a sympathetic interpretation of intellectual currents, par- 
ticularly in English-speaking Canada. 

There is much more unity of national outlook in Canada to-day 
than meets the eye of the casual reader of headlines. Readers 
seeking to know better those French-Canadian attitudes that are 
less often shouted from the housetops than the views of the Ray- 
monds and the Pouliots will still find it timely to read the pam- 
phlets by Miss Armstrong and by Mr. Harvey. Miss Armstrong has 
long been a student of French-Canadian opinion, and is the author 
of the standard work on the crisis in Quebec during the last war 
(The Crisis of Quebec, 1914-1918). With this background, and as 
an American observer, she is peculiarly competent to analyze the 
impact of the present struggle on French Canada. Her historical 
perspective enables her to reach conclusions that are optimistic for 
united Canada’s future. Mr. Harvey, the editor of Le Jour, writes 
as an unusually well informed journalist of broad outlook and 
liberal convictions who, like so many of his compatriots, is a genu- 
ine Canadian in the inclusive sense of that term. His analysis 
of French Canada at war is worth re-reading now, and his con- 
clusions, from different evidence, agree on the whole with Miss 
Armstrong’s. 

The constituent human elements of Canada have no exact 
parallel. Our peculiar duality within our unity is, as it always 
has been, of the very texture of our being. National maturity 
demands a wider acceptance of this fact, with its permanent im- 
plications, by both English-speaking and French-speaking Cana- 
dians, and a deeper devotion by both to the principles of reciprocal 
tolerance and respect and mutual confidence and pride. ee 

R. G. T. 
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SLEEPING ISLAND. By P. G. Downes. Toronto: Longmans, 
Green and Company. Pp. 296. Illustrated. $4.50. 


Of books of travel in our northland there is no end. This 
book, unlike many of its kind, deals in the main with new territory. 
The author, who is a traveller by instinct and experience, decided 
to visit the Barrens in the Nueltin lake territory, about which very 
little was known, except by Hudson’s Bay Company men and wan- 
dering bands of Eskimos and Chipewyan Indians. The way through 
The Pas, Pelican Narrows, Reindeer Lake and Cochrane River is 
an old established route by canoe. From the Cochrane northwards, 
the author gives us new and valuable information. It is a country 
of enormous eskers—long-drawn-out ridges of sand formed under- 
neath the ice-cap as it withdrew. It is an Eskimo country, in 
which the Chipewyans are uneasily at home. There is a Hudson’s 
Bay Company outpost, somewhat tenuously held, and served by the 
occasional plane. And it is in the real barren land, the country 
where the cariboo wanderings determine human life. 

The author has a liking for the Eskimo, his outlook on life, 
and his methods of trading. He has an aversion to the semi-civil- 
ization of the north. Even Churchill—which he reached eventu- 
ally by plane—falls under his ban. He searched for the natural 
and the unspoiled; and he found it in Nueltin and Windy lakes. 
The book is to be commended to all who love our northern lands. 


R: C; W. 
SEA POWER 


SEA POWER AND BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 1783-1820: A 
STUDY IN BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. By Gerald 8. 
Graham. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press. Pp. xiii+302. $3.50. 


The destiny of the northern half of this continent was deter- 
mined in important ways during the generation following the 
American Revolution. Professor Gerald Graham presents here a 
fundamental study of aspects of that era that were long neglected 
by Canadian historians, who have often dealt with colonial policy 
in too narrowly political terms. Some of its other sides are seen 
here, as influenced by internal conditions and desires in mother 
country and in colonies and by the necessities of external economic 
relations and the exigencies of war, which, for part of the period, 
was virtually a ‘world’ war. 

The ideal of a self-contained empire was pursued in theory 
till almost the mid-nineteenth century, but practice early departed 
from theory. The exclusion of the United States from an inside 
position in the imperial economic system may have seemed logical 
enough in view of its forcible repudiation of the old political con- 
nection, but in one way and another the needs. of the West Indies, 
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the Maritime Provinces, the two Canadas, and Newfoundland, 
as well as of Great Britain herself required the lessening or the 
removal of obstructions to direct dealings between these colonies 
and the United States. “In theory the principle of a self-contained 
empire remained, but in practice the trans-Atlantic possessions 
depended on the United States for supply, and Great Britain, as 
she became increasingly industrialized, relied more and more on 
the American consumers.” Thus the policy of promoting Ameri- 
can goodwill by admitting the United States to the colonial trade, 
which was defeated in 1783, was relaxed during the following 
decades in face of a possible loss of United States markets for 
British manufacturers. 

The measure of temporary success in making the Maritimes 
an “Atlantic Entrepot” during the period of the American Em- 
bargo and the War of 1812 was the result of such exceptional cir- 
cumstances that the necessity in normal times of lowering the 
barriers of an exclusive system became all the more obvious. 

The fisheries, too, increasingly dependent as they were on New 
England for supplies, became more important for the commerce 
to which they gave rise than as a ‘nursery of seamen’. The old 
doctrine that the latter purpose was their justification and goal 
died hard in some quarters. however, despite the growth of colon- 
ial fishing communities and the consequent decline of the trans- 
Atlantic fishing fleet with its hard school of sea-experience. 

Upper Canada was in the peculiar position of an inland fron- 
tier province in a day when transportation difficulties and costs 
barred any large dependence upon exports of agricultural pro- 
duce. There were British garrisons, however, from Kingston to 
St. Joseph, which required food, and “during the three decades 
after the American Revolution the greater part of the wheat sur- 
pluses was manufactured into flour for the government troops. 
Chiefly because of this dependence on a restricted local market, 
Upper Canada became a province of small farms with family 
labour.” 

External relations affecting British North America were more 
than triangular. Beyond the United States and the British Em- 
pire lay the outer world, repercussions from which were some- 
times far-reaching and important. For example, the phenomenal 
boom in the timber trade, which meant so much in many ways to 
the growth of the provinces in the early nineteenth century, re- 
sulted from the eclipse of the Baltic traffic during the Napoleonic 
struggle and particularly after the pact between Napoleon and 
the Czar, which led Britain to grant special advantages to the 
colonial timber trade that it might help to meet her necessities 
for ship-building and other construction. 

On many matters such as these the author throws fresh light 
from his study of contemporary discussion and chiefly from his 
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search into the official records, for which he combed the sources 
in London, Ottawa, and Halifax. He unfolds a complicated story 
with circumstantial detail, critically sifted. While dealing chiefly 
with particulars he makes them the key to broader understanding. 
He puts in his debt students of colonial policy and of Canadian 
history, by whom the importance of sea power in its many aspects 
can hardly be rated too highly. It bore crucial relations to eco- 
nomic problems in mother country and colonies alike, and it was 
then as now essential for the security of both. 

Several informing charts of trade movements with which the 
volume is furnished deserve mention, and also the half-tone repro- 
ductions of contemporary maps with which it is embellished. The 
index happily has been devised for the convenient satisfaction of 
the reader. The Harvard University Press, appropriate publisher 
of a work in which New England appears so frequently, has given 
it appropriate format. 

Lieutenant-Commander Graham is now on war duty, teach- 
ing our future naval officers at the Royal Canadian Naval College. 
It is to be hoped that he may find early opportunity to give us a 
longer view, with a larger brush, of the historic role of sea power 
in the growth of Canada, through periods of colonial dependence 
and Dominion irresponsibility, to the present mature partnership 
that is expressed by sharing responsibilities on the seas as well as 
in other spheres of action. ss ena 


POETS AND POETRY 


DONNE: A SPIRIT IN CONFLICT. By Evelyn Hardy. London: 
Constable and Company. Toronto: The Macmillan Com- 
pany of Canada. 1943. Pp. xi+274. $3.50. 


LONDON IN FLAMES, LONDON IN GLORY: POEMS ON THE 
FIRE AND REBUILDING OF LONDON, 1666-1709. Ed- 
ited by Robert Arnold Aubin. New Brunswick, New Jersey: 
Rutgers University Press. 19438. Pp. xvi+3883. $4.50. 


A POET’S NOTEBOOK. By Edith Sitwell. Toronto: The Macmil- 
lan Company of Canada. 1943. Pp. xi+153. $3.50. 


LOST PLANET AND OTHER POEMS. By Dorothy Wellesley. 
London: The Hogarth Press. Toronto: The Macmillan 
Company of Canada. 1943. Pp. 52. $2.00. 


PASTORAL. By James Turner. The Cambridge University 
Press. Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada. 1942. 
Pp. 63. $1.10. 


ODE TO FRANCE. By Charles Morgan. Toronto: The Macmil- 
lan Company of Canada. 1942. Pp. 8. Thirty-five cents. 
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SELECTED POEMS OF FEDERICO GARCIA LORCA. Trans- 
lated by Stephen Spender and J. L. Gili. Toronto: The 
Macmillan Company of Canada. 1948. Pp. 56. $1.10. 


A TIME TO SPEAK. By Thomas Caldecot Chubb. New York: 
The Fine Editions Press. 1943. Pp. 75. $2.00. 

THE BOOK OF NEW POEMS, 1948. Edited by Oscar Williams. 
New York: Howell, Soskin. Pp. viii+325. $2.75. 

THE AMERICAN WAY OF POETRY. By Henry W. Wells. New 
eee The Columbia University Press. 1948. Pp. x+246. 


Among the modern students of Donne must be named Sir 
Edmund Gosse, Sir Herbert Grierson, Hugh I’Anson Fausset, John 
Hayward and T. S. Eliot. These have all made their timely con- 
tributions—Gosse as a competent general practitioner in biography 
and criticism, Grierson as a scholarly interpreter of the poems, 
Fausset as a graceful and persuasive analyst, Hayward as the 
Nonesuch editor, and Eliot as an inheriting colleague. Now comes 
Miss Evelyn Hardy, an American writer long familiar with Eng- 
land, well read in Donne’s verse and prose and in the relevant 
works of chroniclers and commentators, from Sir Izaak Walton, 
Donne’s first biographer, to Mrs. Percy Simpson, with her careful 
study of the poet’s prose works. Miss Hardy’s book, indeed, de- 
spite the independence of many of its judgements, makes an almost 
disproportionate use of quoted material. The five well balanced 
chapters relate the life and examine the works in chronological 
order, but are at times cluttered by doubtfully apposite references 
and by unnecessary repetitions. 

The prefatory sentence quoted from The Edipus Complex, by 
Ernest Jones, prepares us for the author’s recurring comparison 
between Donne and Hamlet. Perhaps too quickly impressed by 
some modern theories (already fading) in psychoanalysis, she 
pushes the comparison to an extreme, while occasionally applying 
also Ulrici’s ‘conscience’ theory to the two persons. Both Hamlet 
and Donne, to be sure, were self-tortured men and Donne’s likeness 
to Hamlet in other respects also is apparent, as in his introspection, 
impulsiveness, ambivalence, studiousness, poetic sensibility, cour- 
tesy and capacity for friendship. But Donne married, was some- 
thing of a time-server (positionally, perhaps, he had to be), dal- 
lied with place and patronage, conformed ecclesiastically, wrote 
widely and considered overmuch his future fame. In any case, the 
mood of the Hamlet-man is Elizabethan, English and universal. 
In his esthetie euriosity and his gloomy theologizing Donne comes 
closer to eighteenth century Jonathan Edwards than to his own 
younger contemporary Jeremy Taylor, Emerson’s ‘Shakespeare 
of divines”. That title, when we consider his wide-ranging ex- 
perience, better befits Donne. Professor Hillyer sees him as a 
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congener of Blake, but it is impossible to find any true mate to 
Donne as poet. His life, his letters, his sermons were all parts of 
his continuing poem, and his intense poetic eloquences seem often 
to register personal experience at the moment felt rather than 
when later recollected. This is seen in many instances, such as 
A Nocturnall upon S. Lucies Day, The EKxtasie, The Storme, The 
Calme, most of the Holy Sonnets, Goe and Catche a Falling Starre 
and A Hymne to Ged the Father,—poems that are ““metre-making 
arguments”, to use Emerson’s phrase, and that “adorn nature with 
a new thing’’. 

Miss Hardy’s treatment of Donne is lively, intuitive and com- 
panionable. Some of its judgements may be questioned, such as the 
assertion that “in our own times, had he been able to dispense with 
his superfluity of learning, Donne would have made a first-rate 
novelist” (p. 119), although he is later thought of as only a pos- 
sible Swift or Defoe (p. 230). Surely, too, it is an over-statement 
to compare a portion of Pseudo-Martyr to “the finest passages in 
the King James version of the Bible” (p. 122), and an under- 
statement to assert that Donne’s tragedy is due to his birth before 
the rise of rationalism (p. 252). He was indeed a tragic figure, 
but for no one reason alone. 


The four appendices deal respectively with Donne’s maternal 
ancestors, the poet’s extant likenesses, his handwriting and the 
dates of his chief works. 

The first of the four poems by James Wright (1643-1713) on 
ruined and rebuilt St. Paul’s Cathedral refers to Donne and Colet 
as notable Deans among “all those Oratours that enrich thy Story”. 
St. Paul’s, like five-sixths of London, was destroyed by the Great 
Fire of 1666. Mr. Aubin has collected and edited in close detail 
thirty-two metrical memorials of that event and its aftermath. 
These accounts appeared between 1667 and 1708. The earlier 
among them are concerned also with the Plague of London, 1665, 
immediately preceding the fire. That these disasters signified 
Divine displeasure and retribution was the common belief of many 
of the writers, among whom Simon Ford, Puritan and Royalist by 
turns, was especially prolific. Samuel Wiseman’s Short and Seri- 
ous Narrative of Londons Fatal Fire scores some rhetorical points: 


Engines prevail not, Buckets do no good, 
Its thirsty Mouth can guzzle up a Flood, 
And still its parched panting Tongue out cryes 
With greedy haste, for larger quick Supplyes. 
But John Crouch, in Londons Second Tears, outdoes him: 
Me-thinks the Queen on White-hall cast her Eye; 
An Arrow could not more directly flye. 


But when she saw her Palace safe, her fears 
Vanish, one Eye drops smiles, the other tears. 
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These versifiers generally employ the heroic couplet, but there 
are examples also of the Pindaric ode, the heroic quatrain, the 
ballad form, and of ingenious acrostics and anagrams. King 
Charles’ gallant bearing is duly praised, and so, too, is the cheerful 
fortitude of the people. Jeremiah Wells and his rivals delight to 
celebrate the new and greater London. As Mr. Aubin remarks, 
“To Londoners of 1942 the revelation in these poems of disaster 
resolutely faced and overcome will have an appeal far beyond the 
merely academic.” Certainly, what Henry Oldenburg said of the 
citizens of that far yesterday, history will say of their successors 
who have survived the Battle of London: “The citizens, instead 
of complaining, discoursed almost of nothing but of a survey for 
rebuilding the city with bricks and large streets.” 


That well-known poet and student of prosody, Miss Edith Sit- 
well, author of Pleasures of Poetry, Aspects of Modern Poetry and 
Alexander Pope, now gives us access in A Poet’s Notebook to her 
personal collection of the loving and searching thoughts on the arts 
uttered by many poets, musicians, painters and critics, with her 
own occasional comments upon some of the passages. These notes 
consider the poet’s nature, the nature and the necessities of Poetry, 
poetic morality, simplicity and imagery. One section is concerned 
with such technical matters as texture, speed, form, experiment, 
harmony and proportion. There are aphoristic siftings also of 
the poetic temper and technique of Dunbar, Skelton, Gower, Her- 
rick, Pope, Blake, Byron, Smart, Hopkins, Baudelaire and Verlaine. 
The reflections on Chaucer and Wordsworth give us much in little. 
We share Miss Sitwell’s feeling for Troilus’ song, If No Love Is, 
for Merciles Beaute and for Wordsworth’s master-ode. But the 
forty pages that examine “the celestial and terrestrial mechanics 
of Shakespeare’s vast music” reach farthest and highest. In her 
subtle analysis of Lady Macbeth’s address to “murth’ring minis- 
ters” and “thick Night’? Miss Sitwell numbers and compares the 
stressed assonances, but seems hardly justified in denying extra 
syllables to any one line and in giving the modern pronunciation 
to the word ‘wound’. Her feeling for the craftsmanship of this and 
of other passages in Macbeth, Lear, Hamlet, Romeo and Juliet, 
Antony and Cleopatra and A Midsummer Night’s Dream is gener- 
ally quick and sensitive. Two inviting specimens of her own re- 
cent verse round out the book. Miss Sitwell’s critical influence, 
however, is not advanced when she allows herself to force a pre- 
ference or a possible prejudice, as in the superlative praise ac- 
corded Whitman, in the impulsive reference to Shakespeare’s nine- 
teenth sonnet (great as it is, it is hardly “the greatest sonnet in 
the English language’), and in the too severe disparagements of 
Dobson and the English rondel. But perhaps these evidences of 
human bias may be condoned and even enjoyed in a book of this 
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friendly, almost personal quality ; indeed, we may find more worth 
in parts of Miss Sitwell’s workshop criticism than in some of the 
formal texts on prosody. 


The poems by Dorothy Wellesley, James Turner, Charles Mor- 
gan, Federico Garcia Lorca and Thomas Caldecot Chubb may 
now be briefly considered. Lady Wellesley is a true though almost 
too solitary poet. Two of her most striking poems are addressed 
to William Butler Yeats, who wrote of her in his Oxford Book of 
Modern Verse that she is “at times facile and clumsy, at times 
magnificent in her masculine rhythm, in the precision of her style”. 
Her title-poem in Lost Planet is a brave haven of thought in war- 
time; The Enemy, Mars and Eclipse of the Moon seem less courage- 
ous. Swannery and its companion-piece Paradise one will not 
forget. 

Mr. Turner’s Pastoral earns its name. It traces the relation 
of the four seasons to past love and present warfare. Modern in 
form, it is suitably disciplined in diction and movement, etches 
some subtle contrasts (both spiritual and natural), and reflects a 
thoughtful and original mind. Some of its vignettes glimmer 
slowly, as in ) 

Summer dust hung in trees, in the silence, 
in the fear. 

Wind whistles in hollow trees, 

spears a phantom to the woods, 

a stranger without name in decaying lanes, 
and on hills the dark shadow 

of a pale walker. 

Mr. Morgan’s Ode to France is earnestly felt, but lacks tech- 
- nical finish. It speaks merely where it should sing, and hesitates 
where it should march. The last of its seventeen stanzas, however, 
is not the least. 

Some of the verses of the Spanish poet, the late Federico 
Garcia Lorca, have been selected and translated by two sympa- 
thetic editors. The earlier pieces, from Libro de Poemas (1921) 
have a fresh, clear, childlike quality as of mountain streams in 
sunshine. There is a moving elegy on the death in 1934 of Sanchez 
Mejias the bullfighter: Parts Two and Four are especially poignant. 
Among Lorca’s other works Romancero is most cherished by his 
own people. For a time he felt the influence of the surrealists and 
he has contributed several plays to his native theatre. “He was 
Spain’s popular poet in the widest sense of the word, and his 
political crime was not in taking sides, but in being the poet most 
loved by the people.” He was assassinated during the Civil War. 

Mr. Chubb’s fourth book of verse contains nearly thirty poems. 
Cassandra stands first among the reflective pieces. This singer 

knows and loves the Georgian South, as in Once, Once in April, 
and celebrates birds in Birds at Porchuck and American Birds. His 
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‘short novel’—Triangle with Two Sides—has some effective pas- 
sages, but does not achieve artistic unity with itself. A war poem— 
August, 1941—has merit, and several of his domestic poems— 
like To be Said at Midnight—can be read with pleasure. 

That the editor of A Book of New Poems, Mr. Oscar Williams, 
is himself a poet both his anthologies and the present number of 
QUEEN’S QUARTERLY attest. Forty British and American poets con- 
tribute to this new collection. As before, some of the most successful 
poems come from Louis MacNeice, Stephen Spender, Frederick 
Prokosch, Archibald MacLeish, John Berryman, C. Day Lewis and 
William Empson, but there are new names also, new impulses and 
interests, even new idioms, as representing ‘all the important 
schools of modern verse concerned with present-day realities”. 
Although the accent falls rather on modernism than on modernity, 
it is an interesting and stimulating compilation. The book has a 
short introduction, biographical notes and portraits of most of the 
poets assembled. 

In The American Way of Poetry Mr. Wells considers the work 
and temper of seventeen poets between and including Philip 
Freneau and Merrill Moore, in an effort to discover the essential 
qualities of the American poetic tradition and “to define whatever 
is truly indigenous and unique in the American tradition itself’. 
His gallery is well chosen, but.one regrets the exclusion of Sidney 
Lanier, who would have well represented the earlier and deeper 
ante bellum and Civil War South as compared with Mr. Ransom’s 
region, more awake and aware. The chapters on Emerson, Emily 
Dickinson, Robinson, Frost, Jeffers and Stephen Vincent Benét are 
the most satisfying, but all the witnesses are examined with skill 
and understanding, and the judicial summing up is — judicial. 
‘‘Nursed in the courses which Jefferson and Franklin laid out for it, 
our middle-class culture has given us a predominantly middle-class 
literature” (p. 232). The reviewer questions, however, whether 
“Poe’s Sheer inventiveness led him to greater technical triumphs 
than the more learned Swinburne” (p. 231) and whether 
Hardy’s Dynasts, in a somewhat facile comparison with Benét’s 
John Brown's Body, can be described as “largely a series of por- 
traits of leading statesmen and generals” (p. 236). Perhaps, too, 
in his anxiety to find the core of the American literary tradition 
the author insufficiently emphasizes the relation of that tradition 
to English Literature — not as derivative, for that is no longer 
largely true, but as parallel in instinct and tendency. Mr. Wells 
thinks that in general American poetry “approximates the wealth 
and diversity of the European output and stands, despite language 
differences, closer to Europe than to England” (p. 228), an opinion 
that American critics like Sherman, Macy, Brownell and Brander 
Matthews would have found it difficult to accept. 

G. H. C. 
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RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 


THE DOCTRINE OF OUR REDEMPTION. By Nathaniel Mick- 
lem, Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford. London: Eyre 
and Spottiswoode. 1943. Pp. viii+96. 4/6. 


This is the Archbishop of Canterbury’s Lent-Book for 1943. 
The purpose of the series, in which this is the fourth issue, is 
explained by the Archbishop himself in a brief Introduction as 
being “‘to assist thoughtful devotion and devotional thought” and 
he expresses his satisfaction at securing Principal Micklem to write 
on this central theme of the Christian Gospel, “because no one is 
better qualified than he is for the task.” 

In line with the purpose of the series the aim of this little 
book is defined by the author as being not to provide another text- 
book on the doctrine of the Atonement, nor yet to appeal to the 
heart and the feelings rather than to the head. Its aim is indeed 
to quicken devotion, but to do so through stimulating thought. And 
this twofold aim Principal Micklem accomplishes in an eminent 
degree because of his enviable combination of qualities which 
enable him at once to enlarge the reader’s thought and to deepen 
his sense of spiritual wonder. 

There are nine chapters, the titles of which are “‘What is Re- 
demption?”,“The Old Testament Foundation’’,““The New Testament 
Fulfilment”, “The Saviour of the World (The Eastern Church)’’, 
“Christus Victor (The Eastern Church”’—continued)”’, “The Way, 
the Truth and the Life (St. Augustine)”, “Sin (St. Augustine— 
continued)’, “The Middle Ages’, “The Reformation’, with 
an epilogue. But whether Dr. Micklem writes of St. John of 
Damascus, or of St. Augustine, or of St. Anselm, or of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, or of Luther, or of other great names in the history of 
Christian thought on the doctrine of Redemption, he does so not 
as if he were attempting a systematic exposition of their thought, 
but rather with a view to making the high points in their thinking 
stand out in relief, especially those which seem to have close rele- 
vance to our present spiritual and intellectual needs. This makes 
the book particularly valuable and helpful. The author’s chief 
strength lies in his gift of synoptic survey and power of setting 
forth in few words the broad outlines of a position. 

An important feature of the book is the quotations, and often 
rather unusual quotations, given from the different writers re- 
ferred to; though the usefulness of this feature would be consid- 
erably increased if exact references were supplied. 

Two convictions are impressed strongly on the mind and heart 
of the reader of this little book. First, that there is no one official 
or authoritative theory of Redemption, but that different thinkers 
express under different categories of thought their views of the 
essence of Redemption. And second, that no single human theory 
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is adequate to explain or even reveal the wonder of God’s grace 
to us in Jesus Christ. We can only apprehend “with all saints” 
and with all theologies “the breadth and length and depth and 
height, and know the love of Christ which passeth knowledge’. 


J. M. 8S. 


A NEWMAN TREASURY. SELECTIONS FROM THE PROSE 
WORKS OF JOHN HENRY CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
Edited by Charles Frederic Harrold. Toronto: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 19438. Pp. 44. $5.00. 


VICTORIOUS SUFFERING. By Carl A. Glover. New York: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 1943. Pp. 156. $1.00. 


CHRISTIAN SYMBOLISM IN THE EVANGELICAL 
CHURCHES. By Thomas Albert Stafford. New York: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 1942. Pp. 176. $2.00. 


EVANGELICALS, REVOLUTIONISTS AND IDEALISTS. By 
Francis John McConnell. New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press. 1942. Pp. 184. $1.50. 


INVITATION TO PILGRIMAGE. By John Baillie, Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Edinburgh. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons: 1942. Pp. 134. 


John Henry Newman was one of the most enigmatic figures 
of his time. Some thought him not far from sainthood, yet Pro- 
fessor James Denney could say to a young minister, ““_Newman did 
not know God”. For most people it is probably true that the 
mind of Newman is past finding out. Professor Harrold has not 
attempted to discover it. His interest in Newman is chiefly that 
of the man of letters, and the quality of Newman as a writer is 
beyond dispute. The present volume is intended to give the reader 
a general outline of what Newman said and wrote, the kind of 
summary which the Cardinal himself might have permitted at the 
end of his life. For this purpose practically all of Newman’s 
works are drawn upon, necessarily with a brevity which is some- 
times tantalizing. Most readers will find the section from the 
Apologia far too short. 

The problem of pain and suffering is as old as the world. Dr. 
Glover is too wise to attempt a solution, but he knows from a pas- 
tor’s wide experience that suffering is more than a mere problem. 
It is an enrichment of human life as well as its greatest perplexity. 
Hence the title of his book. Dr. Glover finds three sources of 
human suffering: law, human relationships and human freewill. 
Suffering may be met in various ways. Some people react with 
resentment, some with self-pity, some with the heroic submission 
of the Stoic. Others substitute excitements, seek forgetfulness in 
the turn of the roulette wheel. The Christian attitude should be 
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one not of petulance nor of weak or strong resignation, but of pur- 
poseful acceptance. The life of Jesus and of countless sufferers 
since His time show how suffering may become ‘victorious’. 

The expression ‘Evangelical Churches’ is usually taken to 
mean those which do not belong to the Greek or the Roman com- 
munion. Dr. Stafford still further restricts the application. He 
intends by the term only those Christian bodies which are without 
fixed or elaborate forms of worship and which take only slight 
account of the Christian year. Such churches have made little or 
no use of Christian art in their worship, though the last quarter 
of a century has shown an increasing interest in its revival. The 
Reformation churches, especially those influenced chiefly by Calvin, 
were as rigid as the Hebrews in excluding any likeness of anything 
that is in heaven above or in the earth beneath. But there are 
symbols “which stand for human ideas and yearnings which are 
not destined to pass away”. Dr. Stafford’s book, which is supplied 
with excellent plates, explains the various symbols of God, of 
Christ, of Christian doctrines, and of the Christian Church which 
have been in use throughout Christian history 

Bishop McConnell, himself a leading figure in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of the United States, discusses six Englishmen 
of the eighteenth century and their influence upon the religious 
and social thinking of America. They are James Edward Ogle- 
thorpe (founder of the colony of Georgia), John Wesley, George 
Whitefield, Thomas Paine, George Berkeley, William Wilberforce. 
Tom Paine would be surprised to find himself so near to men of 
God like Wesley and Whitefield, or to an idealist philosopher like 
Bishop Berkeley. Theodore Roosevelt called Paine a ‘“‘filthy little 
atheist”. Bishop McConnell maintains that he was not little, not 
filthy and that he was a foe of atheism. He is convinced that evan- 
gelical Christianity, which was often narrow and had distinct 
social and theological limitations, was the main driving power 
which led to the reforms in religious, political, and social life in 
England and America, without which deep darkness must have 
fallen on these two nations. 

More than a century ago Schleiermacher’s Reden appeared— 
addresses on Religion directed ‘‘to the educated people among 
those who despise it”. The book did a great service in Germany. 
Professor Baillie, now Moderator of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, in his Invitation to Pilgrimage, originally de- 
livered at the University of Glasgow as the Alexander Robertson 
Lectures, addresses those people ‘“‘who have now in varying degrees 
disengaged themselves from the Christian tradition and whose 
quarrel with Christianity is therefore undertaken from the point 
of view either of no religion at all or of some very vague and 
tenuous residuum of Christian religiosity”. There is what he calls 
“a fork in the road” and. he is sure that the bit of road that most 
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requires to be illuminated is the point where it forks. Professor 
Baillie writes with the wisdom and restrained feeling which we 
should expect from one of the foremost theologians of our day. 
He does not think that the Christian ethic can survive without the 
Christian faith. Men cannot live long in the mere ‘afterglow’ of a 
faith which they have felt themselves compelled to’ abandon. 


H. A. K. 


A REALISTIC PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. By A. Campbell 
Garnett, Associate Professor of Philosophy, University of 
Wisconsin. Chicago and New York: Willet Clark & Com- 
pany. 1942. Pp. xii+331. $3.00. 


This book is concerned with the analysis and interpretation 
of religion as a fact of individual and social life. 

Starting with an analysis of the beginnings of religion in the 
individual and in the race, Professor Garnett comes to the conclu- 
sion that the roots of religion are to be found in the moral con- 
sciousness, especially in the consciousness of moral conflict between 
the egoistic and the altruistic tendencies in human nature. In the 
altruistic or disinterested will to the good of others is found the 
divine within man, the primary and immediate datum whence we 
attain to a knowledge of God. What men have called God, the 
author says, is that within each of us that demands that we con- 
cern ourselves with the good of others. And the history of religion 
is seen as the story of man’s effort to understand and adjust him- 
self to this element of the divine within him. 

This divine element within man is, however, no merely imma- 
nent activity of the human spirit. It is rather the fundamental 
empirical evidence of, and only explicable as due to, the fact that 
the spirit of man is rooted in a transcendent superhuman spiritual 
Reality which is properly described as personal. In this ‘organ- 
ismic’ philosophy of religion is found a conception of God and a 
hope for human destiny that are adequate to man’s religious needs 
and aspirations, and that provide the basis for a truly universal 
religion such as Christianity claims to be, with its faith in and 
practice of universal human brotherhood. 

The main thesis of the book is developed in an interesting and 
scholarly way in relation to current alternative views, and in such 
a form as will make the book suitable as a college text for courses 
in the philosophy of religion. The term ‘realistic’ in the title of 
the book indicates Professor Garnett’s particular philosophical 
view of the relation of the physical world to the mental, which, 
however, does not affect the substance of the position presented 
and the justification of which would call for a more detailed treat- 
ment than the author here attempts. 

The work will be found a lucid and serviceable guide to the 
study of the subject with which it deals. For the most part it is 
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non-technical in its language and does not presuppose a specific 
training in philosophy. The present reviewer, while agreeing with 
the author as to the basal importance of the moral consciousness 
in religion, is yet inclined to maintain that there is more in the 
religious consciousness than can be contained within the limits of 
the view here set forth. 

J. M.S. 


THE HOPE OF A NEW WORLD. By William Temple. London: 
S.C.M. Press, Ltd. Pp. 125. As. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury, in his public addresses, has 
made his position very clear as to the policies that must be adopted 
in the post-war world. He speaks for himself; but as the head of 
a great Christian community, he speaks as well for an influential 
body of fellow-Christians. In this book he deals with economic 
issues in so far as they impinge on spiritual values. Whatever 
may hamper the free development of spiritual man is wrong. Want 
and fear and oppression, lack of opportunity through lack of means, 
a sense of insecurity—all are obstacles in the path of the full de- 
velopment of human personality. We must work towards their 
removal, and without delay. 

Dr. Temple would align himself neither with the individualist 
nor with the Christian Socialist. In his judgement private indus- 
try and the State must work together to achieve the ends he seeks, 
but where private industry fails, the State must take control. That 
control must be exercised not in a bureaucratic but in a soundly 
democratic way; for only so can the spiritual man reach his high- 
est level of attainment. And in private industry, where there is 
limited liability, there must also be limitation of profits. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury speaks with authority — not 
only the authority of his high office, but the authority of mental 
power and spiritual insight. This is a compelling book. 


R. C. W. 


THE FIRST AUTHORIZED ENGLISH BIBLE AND THE 
CRANMER PREFACE. By H.R. Willoughby. University 
of Chicago Press. 1942. 


The administration of the University of Chicago has made 
possible this monograph celebrating the four-hundredth anniver- 
sary of the seven folio Great Bibles which were issued between 
1539 and 1541. But for the war much more would have been said 
and written about the typographical and historical significance of 
the Great Bible in the quadricentennial anniversary years 1939- 
1941. We must be grateful to Professor Willoughby for this ex- 
tremely well-done piece of work. He gives a short account of the 
origin of the undertaking and the “authorization” by Cromwell, 
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chief minister of Henry VIII, and of the printer Francois Regnault 
of Paris, the editor Miles Coverdale, and the publisher Richard 
Grafton. Most interesting is Dr. Willoughby’s description of the 
title-page woodcut commonly attributed to Hans Holbein the 
younger. Dr. Willoughby thinks that that tradition is incorrect. The 
famous Cranmer preface to the Great Bible (which caused it to be 
known often as “Cranmer’s Bible’”’) is given in facsimile and also 
in modernized English. An extensive bibliography completes this 
valuable monograph. Pa 


RELIGION AND THE PRESENT CRISIS, edited by John Knox. 
University of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. xi+165. $1.50. 


Nine members of the University of Chicago contribute to this 
series of short essays. They are E. A. Aubrey, W. C. Bower, E. C. 
Colwell, C. W. Gilkey, C. T. Holman, John Knox, J. T. McNeill, 
W. Pauck, H. N. Wieman. They have in view primarily the situa- 
tion in the United States, its weakness and necessities, but their 
discussions have also a much wider interest. Of the nine essays 
this reviewer would pick those of Professor Colwell and Professor 
McNeill as the best. The former writes on “Christianity Refinding 
Itself”. He points out how the centre of interest in Christianity 
has changed. Forty years ago the centre of studies was the Bible. 
Other subjects on a curriculum justified themselves by prefixing 
the adjective ‘biblical’, Twenty years later ‘social’ and ‘socio- 
logical’ had pushed the word ‘biblical’ aside. And in our day the 
emphasis is ‘theological’ rather than either ‘biblical’ or ‘social’. 
And there is a new emphasis on collective ethic. Dr. Colwell quotes 
Miss Helen Waddell, ““No human soul can for long ignore the giant 
agony of the world and live, except indeed the mollusc life, a bar- 
nacle upon eternity.” 


Professor McNeill, discussing ‘“Preparing for Durable Peace”, 
points out that “there have been roughly five major treaty settle- 
ments following great wars. I refer to those of 1555, 1648, 1713, 
1815, and 1919. But only the last of these represents a serious 
attempt to extend the principle of collective security to the entire 
world’. Professor McNeill enumerates five points which he thinks 
to be the prime essentials of a plan for “enduring” peace, and adds 
four more as requisite means to perpetuate a “good’’ peace. 


Professor Wieman’s article on “Achieving Personal Stability” 
may very probably annoy some people who live under the Union 
Jack. “To-morrow America will have to stand up beside Russia 
and China. These three giants will dominate the earth.” ‘After 
the war the three great peoples, American, Chinese and Russian, 
will be the chief shapers of history.” “The chasm of this war and 
the days to follow must be abridged for the Christian faith by the 
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power of America. Over this bridge the meek of all nations who 
shall inherit the earth may pass to their distant kingdom.” 


Does Professor Wieman live in the same block with Colonel 
‘McCormick? HARK 


THE ART OF THINKING 


THINKING FOR EVERY MAN. By A. Gordon Melvin. Toronto: 
Longmans, Green & Company. Pp. 208. $2.50. 


An author who advises his readers to shun philosophy, since 

philosophers are confused and logicians smug, probably does not 
look for enthusiastic reviews from teachers of philosophy or logic. 
This book is engagingly written, and its author has evidently 
travelled extensively. His account of the ways of Chinese think- 
ing, which he calls parallelistic, is set down with sympathy and 
‘charm. Even here one could wish for more sensitive analysis. Is 
the search for parallels undertaken in conformity with established 
canons of literary form, or is it the intention thereby to disclose 
underlying truths about life? If the latter, what steps are taken to 
ensure the aptness of the analogies observed? One misses any 
‘alertness to the problem of verification. 
Thinking is defined early in the book as “forming a design 
“which is to be carried into action”. Yet in the sequel, though this 
definition is seen to imply in part Dewey’s treatment of problem- 
solving procedures, preference is given to ‘higher’ kinds of con- 
templative thinking, in which one meditates on number squares, 
the signs of the zodiac, and other ancient symbolic patterns. One 
is warned against using such apparatus superstitiously, as count- 
less Chinese do, to determine the conduct of everyday life, but 
one is not told what action such thinking properly entails. 

Throughout the book one notes a recurring emphasis on the 
importance of some dynamic, organic view of life and thought, 
and the reader is urged to engage in ‘creative’, ‘proximate’, and 
‘solid’ thinking, instead of wasting his time with logic or psy- 
chology. But I fear the diligent reader will find here no true 
guide either to the actual course of human thought or to standards 
of rightness therein. 


THE ELIZABETHAN THEATRE 


THE GLOBE PLAYHOUSE. By John Cranford Adams. Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press. 1942. 

Pp. vii+420. $5.00. 
Dr. Adams, in this notable contribution to the already impos- 
ing accumulation of Shakespearean research, has produced what 
he believes ‘“‘constitutes the first attempt at a complete and unified 
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reconstruction of the Globe Playhouse”. His substantial volume 
provides cogent evidence to support this belief. He suggests, also, 
that this first attempt—definitive though it has tried to be—is not 
necessarily the last; indeed, other scholars, and those acquainted 
with the works of his predecessors, may be impelled to dispute 
certain points. His adversaries, however, are unlikely to equal 
his industry in exploring contemporary sources or his scholarly 
familiarity with eminent authorities, including J. Q. Adams, E. K. 
Chambers, W. J. Lawrence, A. H. Thorndike, and Tucker Brooke 
(to name a few of the more prominent). He has supplemented this 
weight of scholarship not only by the customary re-examination of 
such documents as Henslowe’s contributions, the Fortune contract, 
and other sources of ‘clues and data for detective work, but also by 
a carefully critical scrutiny of “every extant play of the period 
from 1540 to 1663’. In fact, many times his scrutiny has been so 
alert and his conjectures (though tentative) so enthusiastic as to 
seem extravagant and lacking in conclusive proof. Nevertheless, 
his ardour is so contagious that even a sceptical reader finds him- 
self believing that the conclusions are probably true, though the 
reasoning seems at times inadequate. Fortunately, the ordinary 
student or general reader would read this book less critically than 
-receptively, and would thus enrich his conception of the Globe 
Playhouse and enhance his understanding of the Elizabethan plays 
as produced. 

This book dispels both the superficial notion of an Elizabethan 
theatre and the unfounded myth of its crudeness or simplicity. 
Henceforth no one can effectively question the complexity and 
flexibility of the multiple stage of the Globe, or seriously challenge 
Dr. Adams’s detailed reconstruction. 

Whether or not other theatres of the time were about the same 
size as the Globe, Dr. Adams seems to have established its capacity 
as approximately 2,000, distributed among the yard, the gallery, 
the two-penny rooms, the gentlemen’s rooms, and the platform 
stage. He has also composed a graphic picture of that multiple 
stage of five levels, the possibilities of which were increasingly 
utilized after the Globe had made them available to playwrights and 
producers. 

Below the platform stage was the Hell, accessible mainly 
through the large trap in the floor. There were, however, four 
other (corner) traps in the floor of the outer stage; and a fifth 
trap in the floor of the inner stage or ‘study’. The curtained ‘study’, 
8 feet by 23, had variable hangings on the three inner sides and a 
‘practical’ door and window in the rear wall. On the first level 
there were also two large rectangular doors, each with a wicket 
and a knocker, in the oblique facades right and left of the ‘study’. 
Each door had two posts, behind one of which Roderigo could hide 
in order to pounce on Cassio when the latter should leave Bianca’s 
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house. Toward the front of the platform two pillars supported 
the overhanging Heavens; and these could serve also as trees. 

iA On the second level of the tiring-house there were four ad- 
joining and communicating areas where action could take place: 
the long narrow ‘tarras’ or balcony, the ‘chamber’, and the two bay- 
window-stages in the oblique facades. The ‘chamber’ had its traps 
in the floor and in the ceiling and, like the ‘study’, was fitted with 
hangings, door, and window. According to Dr. Adams, the Eliza- 
dbethans favoured this second level and played many scenes upon it. 

On the third level was the curtained music gallery, with its 
floor-trap, for which the producers found more uses than has been 
generally supposed. Above this was a complex region occupied by 
the huts, and the Heavens or ‘shadow’—the ceiling of which above 
the platform stage was realistically painted and studded with stars. 
From two traps in the Heavens, one of which was 4 feet by 20, by 
means of ingenious machinery, spectacular effects and “quaint 
devices” fulfilled exacting stage directions such as are found in 
The Tempest and in Thomas Heywood’s plays. The smaller trap 
was placed directly above the large trap in the centre of the plat- 
form stage. 

Some readers may challenge the inferences Dr. Adams draws 
regarding the physical structure of the playhouse. Or if one ac- 
cepts these inferences—and they are very convincing— he may 
question the conjectures then made concerning the uses to which 
the various parts of the structure were put. Dr. Adams relies 
mainly upon “‘a systematic study of the plays of the period’’. Such 
internal evidence is often accepted because of its very concrete- 
ness; and yet, what seem to be stage directions incorporated in the 
dialogue may have been more metaphorical than literal. Never- 
theless, Dr. Adams expounds the way in which the dying Antony 
was “heaved aloft” to Cleopatra, how the shew of eight kings in 
Macbeth was effected, and how other required effects were 
achieved. After establishing the architecture of the Globe, Dr. 
Adams adds, by conjecture, stage directions which put that archi- 
tectural medium to use. But a reader may not always feel that 
the imagined stage directions are really indicated. 

A test of such stage directions might be the making of a 
prompt-copy for a Shakespearean play (Hamlet, Macbeth or The 
Tempest) to be produced in his Globe. Thus, by complete sequence 
of movement and utilization of the medium (instead of a garnering 
of isolated specimens), the validity of the author’s inferences would 
be pragmatically proved. | 

One other subject of controversy might be given a practical 
test. Dr. Adams does establish the fact that the ‘study’ and the 
‘chamber’ were not so dim and obscure as former scholars have con- 
tended. His Globe is not like a well and the ‘shadow’ is high 
enough to permit sufficient light for the inner stages, which are 
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rather wide. Many may doubt, however, that so much action took 
place so far ‘up-stage’—29 feet back from the front edge of the 
platform. In Desdemona’s chamber and Capulet’s monument, for 
example, important action is played that should be given due visi- 
bility ; and the relatively restricted area of the inner stages might 
not effectively accommodate so many persons as the scenes require, 
some of whom, being prostrate bodies, would occupy more space 
than usual. This controversy could be resolved by the construction 
of a full-sized reproduction of the Globe (following the specifica- 
tions in this book) on the Bankside, where the author’s conjec- 
tures could be tested. That project might be recommended to the 
Committee for the Post-War Reconstruction of London. But per- 
haps the test could be made with Dr. Adams’s own working model 
of the Globe, built to scale. One regrets that among his illustra- 
tions he did not include photographs of that model. This fascinat- 
ing and enlightening book deserves to be widely known. 


WAS 
UNIVERSITY LIFE 


CAMBRIDGE RETROSPECT. By T. R. Glover. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 6/. Toronto: The Macmillan Company of 
Canada. 1943. Pp. xii+142. $2.00. 


Except for his five sessions as Professor of Latin at Queen’s— 
October, 1896 to April, 1901—T. R. Glover was at Cambridge from 
the autumn of 1889 until his death in May, 1943. This book is his 
recollection of these long years. It opens with an historical survey, 
and closes with an account of the changes and developments which 
he has watched at Cambridge, and with a chapter on undergradu- 
ate life. The middle chapters, nearly half of the book, offer por- 
traits of the dons of his time. This is its best part, reflecting as it 
does the author’s lifelong conviction that a college is “a human 
society’’, in which “human interests are still the main feature’. 

Even in his historical chapter, Dr. Glover is less concerned 
with ancient buildings and monuments, or with quarrels of Town 
and Gown, than with the origins of college life and methods of 
teaching. He quotes Carlyle on ‘‘the benefits . .. of the manifold 
collision and communication” in the life of the college; his own 
words, in a later chapter, are “‘that the essential teaching was man 
to man in college rooms’”’. 

Of the twenty to thirty portraits of dons, some eight or ten 
are ‘full length’, the others are sketches. Perhaps the best is that 
of Glover’s own classical tutor William Heitland—“at once a terror 
and a delight”. Probably few Canadians will know the names of 
even two or three of the men who are here commemorated, yet the 
descriptions are full of interest and flavour, for the subjects were 
all scholars, and several were ‘characters’ to boot — their foibles 
are touched upon in the author’s mellow and witty fashion. 
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On the whole, Dr. Glover is troubled by the changes at Cam- 
bridge. He distrusts specialists, though he avers that “a Ph.D., if 
caught young, can be tamed’. He fears standardization, believing 
that many types are needed “if education is not to become sterile”. 
The reforms made by the Universities Commission, after the first 
world war, he calls “the triumph of practical efficiency over human- 
ism’. 

One gain, however, during his years at Cambridge has been 
the recognition by college dons of a wider world—the dons of recent 
years have travelled more than their predecessors. And here a 
personal word: many years ago, ‘T. R.’ and the reviewer sat watch- 
ing a sunset over the St. Lawrence. He, pondering upon the vast 
sweep of the river from lake to ocean, suddenly said, “I could name 
some Cambridge men who should be here to see what we are seeing 
—it would enlarge their outlook upon life.” 

Dr. Glover’s Retrospect is really a book for the Cambridge 
man, and especially for the Johnian—that Cambridge man who, 
with Wordsworth, could say, 


The Evangelist St. John my Patron was. 


And yet, though the non-classicist must miss much of its flavour, 
it is also a book to be read with profit and pleasure by anyone who 
is interested in education generally, and in the educational tradi- 
tions of Cambridge in particular—whether or not he may agree 
with the author’s views. 

The little book is beautifully produced, though the quality of 
the paper is not that of peace-time. The first impression was sold 
out the day before publication. oP Ady Coy 


BIOGRAPHY 


SIR CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS: A BIOGRAPHY. By E. M. 
Pomeroy. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1943. Pp. xxiv 
+371. $4.50. 


The biographer of Sir Charles G. D. Roberts, Miss E. M. 
Pomeroy, is a Toronto school-teacher who has been engaged for 
several years in the task now happily completed. Sir Charles 
himself, she tells us, has supplied most of the necessary details, 
but assistance has been freely given also by his brother, Theodore 
Goodridge Roberts; his sons Lloyd (author of The Book of 
Rebderts) and Douglas; his daughter Edith, custodian of the family 
records; Archdeacon H. A. Cody and the Reverend H. H. Pittman, 
who were early pupils of Sir Charles at King’s College; and Dr. 
Lorne Pierce, who examines in his Introduction the close relation 
between the last sixty years of Canadian life and thought and the 
writings of Roberts as poet and proseman. The story reviews the 
birth of its subject in 1860 at Douglas, New Brunswick ; his train- 
ing at the Fredericton Collegiate School and the University of New 
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Brunswick; his experience as Headmaster of the Chatham Gram- 
mar School and afterwards of York St. School, Fredericton; his 
marriage in 1880 to Miss Mary Fenety; his brief management of 
The Week, Toronto; his professorship at King’s College, Windsor, 
with the home life there at Kingscroft and later at Edgecroft, 
Fredericton; the editorial days in New York; the first visit to 
England; the return to New York; the poet’s travels in Cuba, 
Holland, France, Italy and Germany; his long residence thereafter 
in England; his service in Britain and France during the First 
World War; his eventual return to Canada in 1925; his career 
after that date as editor, writer and lecturer; and the many hon- 
ours that have been awarded him. 

Miss Pomeroy has drawn heavily upon available letters, re- 
views, speeches and personal reminiscences and has produced a 
chatty, ample, informative volume. It does not profess to be a 
critical biography, the foundations for which were laid by the late 
Professor James Cappon, of Queen’s University, in his two books, 
Roberts and the Influences of His Time and Charles G. D. Roberts. 
It is, rather, a bright calendar of praise and appreciation, 
the earnest tribute of a loyal and diligent disciple. The work in- 
cludes some source-material which will prove useful to future 
winnowers and appraisers of Sir Charles’ sixty volumes and to 
students of Canadian Literature at large. 


A short appendix traces the poet’s ancestry, followed by a full 
bibliography and an adequate index. The illustrations are well 
chosen, especially those relating to the family background in New 
Brunswick. | G. H.C. 


NEW WRITING 


NEW WRITING AND DAYLIGHT. London: The Hogarth Press; 
Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada. Winter, 
1942-19438. Pp. 176. $2.75. 


NEW WRITING AND DAYLIGHT. London: The Hogarth Press; 
Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada. Summer, 
1943. Pp. 180. $2.75. 


In the summer of 1942 the publications known respectively as 
Daylight and New Writing were merged under the dual name. 
The result has justified the combination. Mr. John Lehmann con- 
tinues to guide the enterprise and proves an able editor. In the 
earlier of the two volumes, he presents several critical papers on 
American art and literature; in the latter, he calls attention to 
the high proportion of poetical contributions. Both collections 
include competent reviews of current trends in writing, such as 
John Hampson’s analysis of ‘toughness’ in fiction, Stephen 
Spender’s second article on the creative spirit, Raymond Morti- 
mer’s French Writers and the War, Demetrios Capetanakis’ Stefan 
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George and Notes on Some Contemporary Writers and Henry 
Reed’s The End of an Impulse. The fiction is provided by Patrick 
Boyle, Jiri Mucha, William Sansom, Julia Strachey, Eric Lancaster, 
Henry Green and a group of promising newcomers. The poetry— 
much of which is eloquent in both thought and music — comes 
from Roy Fuller, Stanislaw Balinski, Robert Graves, Peter Hewett, 
May Sarton, Terence Tiller, Alun Lewis, C. Day Lewis, W. F. M. 
Stewart and others. The editor, who offers two more of his papers 
on The Armoured Writer, has been remarkably successful in dis- 
covering fresh talent and in maintaining and even enhancing the 
quality of the earlier miscellanies. falas ao: 


FICTION 
RIDE THIS NIGHT! By Vilhelm Moberg. Translated by Henry 


Alexander. New York: Doubleday, Doran and Company. 
1943. Pp. 252. $3.00. 


Vilhelm Moberg is Sweden’s foremost living novelist, and the 
tale he tells is a grim one. It is about the underground movement 
in Christina’s reign, three centuries ago, when the overlords, many 
of whom were of German extraction, tried to make slaves of the 
free crofters and terrible things happened during the rebellion that 
followed. The rebellion was put down with appalling sadistic 
cruelty, as is always the case when ‘lawful’ authority fights to re- 
tain unlawfully acquired booty. We are brought into contact with 
black witchcraft, with religion and superstition, with repulsive 
figures like hooded Hans of Lenhovda who had had his ears cut off, 
and who murders without scruple or pity. The hero makes love 
under the Gallows Oak; the fiery cross is sent round and the alder- 
man who receives it betrays his trust. The dour background of 
the country and the age suggests Francois Villon; Ygge of Blas- 
mola is vaguely reminiscent of Rob Roy or Robin Hood; the fiery 
pages recalls the bitter days of the feuds of the Scottish Highland 
clans. 

Not that Ride This Night! was written for the sake of depict- 
ing scenes of horror. They are incidental, though an inevitable 
concomitant of the story. The meaning of the book is to be found 
in the penultimate sentence: “A fiery cross goes forth by day and 
night, through the years and the centuries, forth on its momentous 
errand, bearing from age to age its message, urgent, noble, su- 
preme”’—the message that men are born free and equal, that ty- 
rants will seek to deprive them of their heritage, and that it 1s a 
hard and bitter fight to win back a freedom that has been lost. 

Ride This Night! is a grim monition to all freedom-loving peo- 
ple of to-day. It is not a pleasant book; it will not be enjoyed by the 
mawkish, the flabby, or the weak-stomached. But it brings to the 
reader what Aristotle calls its “special pleasure’. It is virile and 
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contains some excellent characterization and description. Not the 
least part of the pleasure is found in the skill of the translation. 
Anyone who has only a small acquaintance with a foreign language 
can make a translation from it; not everyone can make a good 
translation. One needs to have an understanding of atmosphere 
and a mastery of words in order to do that well. Professor Alex- 
ander has given us an accurate and artistic translation. en 
Hea A sy 
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DICTIONARY OF WORLD LITERATURE. Edited by Joseph 
Shipley. New York: The Philosophical Library. 1943. Pp. 
xv-+633. $7.50. 

The Dictionary of World Literature: Criticism, Forms, Tech- 
nique is the product of some 264 advisers and contributors, most 
of them instructors in American universities and colleges. The 
articles, many of them miracles of condensation, are based not only 
on the standard works of reference, but also on the recent findings 
of scholars. They cover such subjects as literary schools, move- 
ments, forms, and technique in the eastern and western worlds 
from earliest times. They range from the Teutonic kenning to the 
Japanese hakai, and from Aristotle’s Poetics to I. A. Richards’ 
Principles of Literary Criticism. There are discussions of truth— 
truth in fiction, truth in art, and truth in science; and one article, 
about three columns in length, on woman. We note with interest 
that Canadian literature and criticism are not mentioned, whereas 


Lusation criticism (a subject which we meet for the first time) is | 


given more than a third of a column. 
Slips in editing are inevitable in a work involving so many 
contributors, e.g., Caudwell appears as Cauldwell on pages 207 


and 362; Juliana of Norwich, as Julian, page 391; the publication © 


date of Bradley’s Shakespearean Tragedy is given variously as 


1904, 1905, 1909; and that of Lovejoy’s The Great Chain of Being © 


as 1983 and 19386. The explanations of some technical terms are 
to be found only under a related topic with no cross-reference to 
guide the reader, e.g., the term flyting is explained in the article 
on the debdt. 


These faults, however, are minor. The Dicticnary is an addi- 


tion to those many excellent handbooks which have been the pecu- 
liar contribution of our generation to the study of literature. Like 
the Oxford Companion, it ought to be in every library. 
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THREE STAGES, TEN PARASANGS 


By WILLIAM Harpy ALEXANDER 


LD people are often taxed with idealizing their childhood. 
Perhaps they do fall into that error, feeling the need of 
some idealization and having encountered so little since child- 
_ hood to idealize; none the less they can do some judicious ap- 
praising too. For myself, I have been thinking much this last 
year or two—judiciously, I hope—about the whole process of 
my early education. Some of the appraising leaves me a little 
bitter, even at this vast interval, because of what now seems the 
time-wasting involved. But at the moment I am calling to mind 
pleasant items of high school training as I experienced it, and 
I am sure that the mere lapse of time does not force me into 
error when I report that I cannot recall any single thing. 
except perhaps determinations of loci by the use of pure plane 
geometry, as absorbingly delightful as my first adventure imto 
Greek literature through the Anabasis of Xenophon. [ did 
my other studies mostly because they seemed the ordained thing 
(“this do and live”), but also because I had a mother, who, 
singularly enough for this day but not for hers, believed that 
children were best engaged, not “in working out in common 
under direction problems of social living”, but in using their 
brains and their time on the solid task of scholarship approved 
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by experience. For Xenophon, however, I admit that I stole 
hours after I had been despatched to bed, and the fact that I 
have lost for my employers only ten weeks through illness in 
forty-five years of teaching does not suggest that my health 
was undermined by any lack of sleep. 

Some lewd fellow of the baser sort might here suggest 
that I grew fond of Xenophon because I was reading Caesar’s 
Belium Gallicum at the same time, and that beside it anything 
else would seem a‘ pleasure. This idea seems plausible, but I 
cannot find any trace of it m my memory. I was quite con- 
scious that Caesar was different, but I supposed that he had 
a right to be so, and never, so far as I can recall, suffered from 
any animosity against him for being so matter-of-fact. Caesar 
must be a good author, else why would we be studying him in 
a school so highly reputed as ours? Some day I would under- 
stand better why Caesar’s literary standing was traditionally 


so high; I can now report. cheerfully that one day, a long time — 


later, I did. 

But the Anabasis, ah, that was something else! It was 
history, of course, as we were informed by the notes and ex- 
planations which accompanied the text, but it was story too. 
What happy days were those when history and story had not 
been driven into the divorce court by the demon of Research, 
before man had even contemplated, let alone performed, such 
amazing feats of dullness as, say, The Cambridge Modern His- 
tory, into which I have been looking cautiously of late. I 


wonder whether it is necessary to be so dull in order to be so | 
scientific, or, to put it another way, what is gained by being © 


so scientific at the expense of being so dull? And indeed 


another doubt assails me: is it really scientific? History can — 
never be scientific in the scientist’s sense of the term, because — 


men’s proclaimed motives are so seldom the things that really 


actuate them. Sallust saw that two thousand years ago; were 
he with us now, he would have something acid to say about the _ 


| 
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all too frequent hollowness of the explanations offered by our 
current Muse of History after she has got off on a false scent 
by sniffing around some laboratory where the crass facts of the 
physical world are being quantitatively evaluated. 

Intrigue, I imagine, enlists our interest early. It might 
well be, as we were taught in Sunday-school, that a lie is an 
abomination in the sight of the Lord, but what a pleasant sense 
the devotees of the Anabasis early acquired of the zest lent to 
life by something either indirect and evasive, or positively cal- 
culated to deceive! Why, you had barely read the first lines 
of Book One, Chapter One, before you found Tissaphernes 
plotting against Cyrus’ life, the queen mother Parysatis schem- 
ing against her older son Artaxerxes in favour of Cyrus, and 
Cyrus planning to oust his brother from the kingship. And 
right on top of this first whiff of plot and counterplot, you 
came on several Greek generals who were picking up soldiers 
for Cyrus by extensive misrepresentation. Finally (for that 
chapter, that is) just to get the March Up started, you dis- 
covered Cyrus lying easily and copiously about where he was 
going and why. Our Sunday-school training should have put 
us on our guard against liking any of these people, or was it 
that, like most schoolboys, we loved darkness rather than hight? 

Well, anyway, they got to going at last, so many stages, 


| so many parasangs, if you know what I mean—blessed words 


if there ever were such, because you could soon do all the usual 
variations of them ‘at sight’, comparably to Caesar’s his rebus 
nuntiatis—and they were only three stages out of Sardis when 
out of nowhere dropped in Cyrus’ girl-friend Epyaxa. Ha! 
this was really life, or what we had begun to understand, in 
clumsy schoolboy fashion, really was life! It looked as if 
Greek as an elective was beginning to pay dividends early. 
This Cyrus, what a man! And just what yarns had E:pyaxa 
spun to her husband Syennesis before she rode out of Tarsus 
to pass the week-end with the debonair Persian prince?’ We 
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noted a few paragraphs farther on that Syennesis didn’t wel- 
come Cyrus exactly as a friend of the family; in fact, there had 
to be quite a pay-off arranged, “‘a horse with a gold bit, a neck- 
Jace of gold, a gold bracelet, and a gold scimitar and Persian 
dress”. We began to be sorry for mere Latinists who never 
got a lead like that from Caesar, while here were we beating 
the domestic triangle! | 

The lying goes cheerfully on; when the Greek mercenaries 
suspected at last that they were being double-crossed by Cyrus 
-——something Xenophon forgot about when he came to write 
that prince’s hundred per cent. eulogy a few chapters later— 
Clearchus, foremost figure among the Greek generals, began to 
lie with all the consummate skill of the actor and set up agents 
provocateurs among his own troops to abet the good work. But 
enough of lying; we found it “frequent and painful and free” 
to the end of the story. The Persians were liars; granted, but 
the Greeks, being Greeks, had a better technique, though they 
had their difficulties with a Tissaphernes who had met too 
many Greeks in his satrapies in Asia Minor and had picked up 
pointers from them in the theory and practice of deceit. Nor did 
the Greeks always appreciate prevarication at their expense; 
when the soldiers of Clearchus became convinced that he was 
serving up to them crooked words, they treated him to a bar- 
rage of assorted rocks which nearly cost him his hfe. 

Our teacher in leading off had given us a golden opinion of 
this noble force of. high-minded Greeks, passionately devoted 
to ‘freedom’ (of how many varieties he did not say), marching 
gallantly and fearlessly fifteen hundred miles into the heart 
of Persia to strike at a tyrannous absolutist called Artaxerxes, 
but the scales began to tall from our eyes by sheer process of 
reading. ‘They were rough and tough, those lads, the eleven 
thousand of them, but not exactly gallant and definitely not 
fearless. And what kind of army was this in which every day 
opened with a debate (after breakfast) not only about the 
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direction of their march, but whether they should march at 
all that day? Our teacher said that this was a demonstration 
of the most perfect democracy the world had ever known, and 
{ trace some of my qualms about perfect democracy to that 
fatal hour. But whatever our teacher said, we noted that while 
these fellows had their qualities, most of them one would pre- 
fer not to have to meet on a lonely back-street after nightfall. 
A hundred of them disappeared clear off the map early in the 
story; “some said they had been cut down by the Cilicians 
while engaged in some pillaging affair”. They could be man- 
aged a good deal of the time, but they took a lot of humouring; 
their generals were like none too confident tiger-tamers forced 
to live day and night with their animals. Rugged individualism 
flourished like a green bay tree by the river of waters; if an 
exponent of that doctrine decided to heave a rock at your head 
or to make a pass at you with an axe, tant pis pour vous! You 
had to be an adroit side-stepper of both words and objects. Our 
little group in after-school conversations compared the Ten 
Thousand very unfavourably with the British armies of which 
we were meantime getting suspiciously good accounts in the 
British history class. Such discipline, such nobleness, such re- 
spect and indeed almost love for their officers, whose characters 
were as high as their birth! Those Greeks, on the other hand, 
amusing to read about, but distinctly not in our tradition! 
What was not made clear to us was that these Greeks of the 
Anabasis were jobless veterans of a generation-long war which 
had devastated the Greek world, men who had in many cases 
never known any other calling than that of the professional 
soldier and had most conspicuously not been reabsorbed into 
civil life, but continued to keep their hand in by local thuggery. 
Into a better understanding of the problem involved we were 
destined to grow by the passage of twenty-five years, and we 
may live to get an advanced course besides. That same lapse 
of time which taught us better the conditions of recruitment 
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for the army of Cyrus also gave us the opportunity to realize 
the difference between the study of a national history that has 
been edited for propaganda purposes and the quite untram- 
melled study of the history of another people, especially an 
ancient people. 

And so we jogged along towards Persia, seeing plenty as 
we went. ‘There was the palace of Cyrus at Celene with “a 
large park full of wild beasts, which he used to hunt on horse- 
back whenever he wished to give himself or his horses exer- 
cise’; and the plain of Tarsus, “shut in on all sides by a steep 
and lofty wall of mountains from the sea”’; and the river Chalus, 
“stocked with large, tame fish which the Syrians regard as gods 
and will not suffer to be injured, and so too the pigeons of the 
place”. There were villages full of corn and wine, but after 
the host of Cyrus passed, the fullness of corn and wine passed 
with it; the goodness of the local provisions can be estimated by 
the length of the army’s stay. We observed that at Tarsus all 
the local habitants fled before Cyrus’ troops except the 
tavern-keepers, and we had a pretty fair idea from locally 
acquired knowledge who won that battle. The desert of 
Arabia, how they hurried over that for all its sweet odours, 
“five stages, thirty-five parasangs”. 'Too bad, for it had its 
game, wild asses and antelopes and ostriches. ‘Then they 
reached (and we with them) a spot where provisions ran so 
low that, as we learned without, I fear, due economic reverence 
for so inspiring a fact, “a kapithe of wheat or barley cost four 
shekels, the shekel being equal to seven-and-a-half Attic obols, 
while the kapithe is the equivalent of two Attic choenices, dry 
measure”. Very informing, and I doubt not that someone has 
written a Ph.D. thesis on it, but we took it in our stride; any- 
way, the result was that “the soldier subsisted on meat alone 
for the whole period”. The wheel has spun full around, and 
once more it is the soldiers, nobody else, who are subsisting on 
meat alone, plus a few side dishes. We snickered with the 
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Greek soldiers at the Persian nobles jumping into the mud at 
a soft spot in the highway with all their finery on to get the 
caissons rolling along again, not because they were so keen on 
facilitating transportation, but because Cyrus had given the ‘or 
else’ signal himself. Then we passed a huge, deserted city of 
the Mesopotamian plain, concealing some vast tragedy from 
the astonished tourists, and we rolled up our leather tent-covers 
and turned the ends in to make cylinders, after we had stuffed 
the contraption full of very dry grass, so that we could ferry 
ourselves across the Euphrates. And then, with almost as much 
awe as the Greeks, we came in sight of the great multitude that 
no man could number, gathered out of all kindreds and na- 
tions, the army of the Great King, and with the Greeks we 
presently wondered what had become of the Anabasis now that 
Cyrus, who had brought it about, was dead in battle, “a man 
the kingliest and most worthy to rule of all Persians who had 
lived since the elder Cyrus”. 

All along, of course, we had speeches, not always easy, to 
be sure, but comparing favourably with the indirect narration 
fancied by Caesar. One thing we liked about it was that 
everybody talked, Cyrus and the generals and the rear-rank 
privates. And above all Xenophon himself, whom we finally 
discovered in the third book as the Indispensable Man raised 
up to meet the Great Emergency. He had been tagging quietly 
along all the time as an informal observer of men and things 
on the invitation of the Greek general Proxenus, and now he 
had to do what he could, with the well-known Athenian skill 
for improvisation, to save his own skin and that of his com- 
patriots. We came to like Xenophon, even though he did have 
a lot to say, during which we were robbed of the stages and 
the parasangs of which we were now masters, though “soldiers 
and gentlemen” (compare messieurs les citoyens) became of 
some help in relieving translation pressures. And the Greeks, 
most of them, came to like him too, or at least well enough for 
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the purpose, though I imagine that some of those Pelopon- 
nesian Greeks must have thought that he had the tongue bien 
balancée. 


With Xenophon’s election as general there begins a great 
story greatly and not too starchily told. Once the decision was 
made to attempt a retreat through the Armenian mountains no 
time was lost. ‘The very first height rising out of the plain 
as they swung northward had to be carried by storm, and it 
was followed by scores more, most of them much more diffi- 
cult. There were places so steep that they actually demanded 
Alpinism to scale, and the best mountaineers went first and 
reached down their long spears to their comrades below to aid 
them in scrambling up. The natives were almost uniformly 
hostile and often extremely treacherous. A bombardment, 
practically aerial, rained down on the column every time it 
traversed a mountain gorge. And the snow! ‘While they lay 
there in bivouac, during the night, there came down so thick a 
fall of snow that it completely covered up the stacks of arms 
and the men themselves as they lay there. And there was 
great reluctance to turn out, so gently fell the snow as they lay 
there and formed a blanket.” They ran into six feet of it later 
on and lost in its depths, so pure, so treacherous, much of their 
pack-train and thirty Greeks, besides a number of unconsid- 
ered slaves. But they learned a lot of interesting lessons about 
how human ingenuity faces whatever conditions it is called _ 
upon to live in, and all that must have made grand telling in © 
the village smithy the next winter after they got back home. 


Despite all privations and losses, despite the seeming inter- 
minability of the way, despite doubts and fears about the — 
wisdom of the generals, the day came when Xenophon and his 
cavalry, operating as a rear-guard, heard shouting at the head 
of the column and dashed up madly with assistance, only to 
hear the soldiers “hurrahing and passing along the joyful 
word, The sea! The sea! Thereupon they began running, rear- 
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guard and all, and the mules and the horses came galloping 
up. But when they reached the summit, then they fell to 
embracing one another—generals and officers and all, and the 
tears trickled down their cheeks.” Not one of the great mo- 
ments of history, perhaps, unless we are writing the history of 
the unconquerable human spirit; if we are, it is no fly-speck 
on the record, but an entry to be made in large, fair characters. 
And our little class of four Hellenists had triumphed with the 
Ten Thousand; we too had stormed heights of subjunctive, 
optative, infinitive, participle, and the irregular verbs, which 
means all the verbs in Greek with which you can really say 
anything, and we too had descried afar the sea of Greek life 
and thought, though only one of us was destined to sail it pro- 
fessionally in later life. 

And so we joined the Greeks with weeping and with 
laughter once again as they celebrated by the shores of the 
Black Sea games to Zeus the Saviour under the presidency of a 
Spartan whom they found in Trebizond, one Dracontius, “who 
had been banished from home when a lad because, though not 
with intent, he had killed another boy with a blow from his dag- 
ger’’—once again the touch of wonder and surprise, of interest 
and sympathy. Dracontius had told them that he had a race- 
course near by, and so,when church was over, they bade him lead 
on. When they asked where his track was, he merely waved 
his hand, pointed to where they were standing, and said: 
“There, this ridge is just the place for running, anywhere, 
everywhere.” And with this touch of humour, which seemed 
to amuse them all, the great story goes out. It is true that 
there are three other books required to get the Greeks home 
and that they contain no inconsiderable amount of adventure, 
but it was years before I managed to read them, and they are 
not indispensable except to one seeking further evidence of the 
inherent factionalism of Greeks, still to be read of in to-day’s 
newspaper—and to-morrow’s. 
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No one has any excuse for drooling on indefinitely over his 
own past. I am glad that in my day it was not considered 
necessary for me to acquire “‘social living through the school 
programme”; I fancy I must have picked that up ambulando. 
Glad too that I was not required to fudge up a spurious pre- 
tence of political economy at an age when neither political 
economy nor I could have done each other any good at all. I 
feel very grateful in retrospect to a school programme that 
found me space to read the better part of one of the world’s 
great stories of adventure at just the age when such a thing 
has its maximum appeal and its greatest residual value. Lucky 
too to have been under the necessity of making some effort to 
read it; thus the reward, great in itself, was further enhanced. 
Yes, in the happiness of that recollection I can almost forgive 
those other hours spent on papering rooms of awesome shape. 


TWO POEMS 
By GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


LOST 


If I could once recover 

The joy that once was mine, 
When seen as by the lover 

The whole world used to shine, 
The rest that mortals treasure, 
Riches and power and pleasure, 
Could beck and lure at leisure— 
They would not stir one tittle 
My heart, long pleased with little— 
If I could once recover 

The joy that once was mine. 





Oh, what were fame, were riches, 
Had I the joy now fled, 
That dropped from aery niches 
Celestial wine and bread, 
When natural as flight is 
Or song to birds, or light is 
To Earth, and Earth to sight is, 
All Heaven would flash clean through 
My heart’s cool world of dew— 
| Oh, what were fame, were riches, 
| Had I the fire it shed! 





THE RUINED FOLD 


The treeless tarn, a cold and lashless eye 

Set in the stony mountain’s brow, beholds 

But it records not, the majestic line 

Of lonely shepherds coming, going, gone 

Like ghostly kings, whose cries are perished words 
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In a dead tongue forgotten of the wind. 

They are no more than tatters of the spume, 

The whirling wastes of heaven, the shrieking clouds’ 
Inverted cauldron, which the gale has made 

A. flying-limbed Inferno torched with stars. 


Unmoved the tarn remains, although the dark 
Bulk of the grim and dim-distinguished fold 
Rattles its giant teeth, and ever-falling 
Golhiath-like with blackly bearded plunge 

In the fancy, rallies, totters, and recovers 

To roar and rattle menaces once more 

Of falling on it, blotting it for ever. . . 


The wind’s a maniac flinging showers of flints, 
The rain’s an idiot scattering hosts of razors; 
Both heart and body ache with the long day, 
With thought of labour’s vain ephemeral scratch 
On granite-hearted Nature, ache with snows 
Unfallen, ache with tears that burn to fall 

For Europe’s homeless on the bomb-riven hills 
Running unshepherded they know not where. 


And yet it is on such a night as this 

The shepherd’s footstep sounds, a heavenly music 
Recovering for a moment to its rhythm 

The jangled wits of a disordered world. 
Golden as Charity’s, a beam begins 

To smile and grope among the formless rocks, 
Picks out the stunted thorn; a lantern walks 
Following its phantom image on the tarn. 
The kindly shadow lengthens, widens, towers 
Above the roar and rage of elements. 

A voice is added to the shriek of wind 

And fold, a voice like Pity’s in a world 

Of blindest cruelties: a lamb is born. 























EPISODE IN GREECE 


By Witi1am McConne_Lh 


Wie were fifteen of them plodding along the uneven 
fields in the darkness. Somehow the order for withdrawal 
from the sector had missed them the previous morning. It had 
been passed along at haphazard to the advanced units in the 
confusion of attack and retreat which had characterized the 
defence of the plain. Stragglers, these fifteen, from different 
units, mostly Imperials, with several Australians. 

After the din of the day it was curiously quiet, ominous, 
and their stumblings seemed almost premeditated. One would 
trip at the head of the group and his warning would drift back 
ghosthke to the blotted shadows behind. From the end of the 
short column came a low, regular moan. The wounded man 
was supported by two comrades. 

Comparative silence was hard on their nerves. For ten 
days they had been immersed in a roaring hell of noise. They 
had been active in that noise beside their anti-tank gun, 
crouched low in an improvised machine-gun nest, throwing 
lead at the fools who had tried time and again to cross the shal- 
low river in their futile rubber boats. Or they had been throw- 
ing ack-ack shells at the bombing planes, or making vicious 
short counter-attacks, or sweating like miners inside one of 
the few tanks in that area. They had rested fitfully, but always 
the symphony of noise went on, breaking into crescendo when 
the Germans brought up fresh tanks and assault troops, and 
subsiding when a new wave had been battered down. And 
now this uncanny silence, hardly broken by their movement 
and the moans of the hurt man. Their ear-drums ached for 
the roar to which they had grown accustomed. ‘Their nerves, 
worn thin, were stretched to the breaking-point. Only the 
leading shadow of the young Sergeant kept them from throw- 
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ing their bodies on the ground or sleeping their dazed fatigue 
away. 

He strode straight forward, did that boy. As straight as 
the dancing black and white demons in his side would allow. 
There was a splinter there somewhere. He wasn’t certain of 
the spot. He tried to forget it in swearing softly at every 
baulked step, at every tripping on some furrow or slope. A 
pity. he thought, that that sound couldn’t go on and on, past 
the end man of the column, past the end of the column and 
farther, right to the Nazi ears somewhere behind, and farther, 
perhaps to the cities, to every town and village, and join those 
other curses that were being aimed, so as to solidify them, join 
them together, and with their very immensity of impact, blow 
the aggressors from the earth. This thought comforted him. 
Soon, he thought, each of those curses will become a bullet, a 
tank, a dive-bomber, and‘then there would be an equality, fav- 
ourably overbalanced by the spirit that kept these exhausted 
men on the move. | 

He knew they had little time to lose. He knew his ground. 
He knew of the river they must meet to gain the second stand. 
But in the blackness it was difficult to judge distances, to deter- 
mine direction. Any moment a German patrol might loom 
up or a scouting column rush ahead to cut them off. The 
deadly trouncing the British rearguard had given the assault 
units had dazed the enemy, set them back reeling, but there 
were always more. He remembered that his men were tired. 
He stopped and passed the word along. “Time for a short 
breather. Ill be back in a few minutes. I’m going to scout 
around.”’ 

He took his bearing from a clump of trees, a darker blob 
against the darkness, and started rapidly. He glanced at the 
luminous dial of his wrist-watch. Two a.m. There wasn’t 
much time left. He stumbled on, eyes searching out the 
dimmed landscape. ‘Ten minutes. Suddenly he noticed a 
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hight, a thin shaft of yellow from a hollow to his right. He 
erept forward carefully. 

It was a hut, like others he had seen on this Grecian plain. 
The light came from a window, insufficiently covered. But what 
made his approach more cautious was the low shape of a ve- 
hicle, standing outside the door. He scarcely breathed as he 
advanced. Yes, it was a German light-armoured truck. There 
was no one near it. He rose, sidled closer to the building, 
pressed his ear against the wall. It was of mud, too thick to 
transmit voices. He crept nearer the door. It was suddenly 
thrown open. He drew back, clutching the wall with his hands. 
Three grey-uniformed men were outlined in the sudden light. 
Their arms were loaded with bread and bottles. ‘They were 
laughing as at some joke. ‘The Sergeant thought of attacking, 
decided against it. The Germans stalked over to their truck, 
threw the seized provisions aboard, climbed in, and in a mo- 
ment had the vehicle growling away in low gear. 

The Sergeant waited for a few minutes. Should he go 
in? Were the provisions actually seized, or were they supplied? 
He cast his suspicions aside, remembering his experience with 
these hardy peasants. He threw the door open, covering the 
room with his pistol. It was an unnecessary precaution. ‘The 
sole occupant was a grizzled old man sitting silently by his fire. 
The old man rose in alarm, then, seeing the battle-dress, sat 
down again, this time with a smile of relief. They gazed at 
each other for some moments. The soldier returned the 
smile, nodded, went forward. ‘How can I get the old codger 
to tell me where the river is?’ Both talked and gesticulated, to 
no purpose. At last the Sergeant remembered the sketch map 
of the area his Lieutenant had given him the previous day. He 
took it out and spread it over the table, took out pencil and 
paper and sketched the local district on the fresh sheet. He 
pointed to the line representing the river and drew a small 
boat, then indicated the bridge and drew crudely a car ap- 
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proaching it, showing its progress with the pencil till it reached 
the bridge and passed to the opposite side. The Greek stared, 
uncomprehending. ‘The Sergeant repeated, elaborating with 
gestures. At last the old fellow understood, smiled and nod- 
ded. Then the Sergeant drew in a little farmhouse, but showed 
by signs that he wasn’t sure where to put it. The old fellow 
took the pencil and made a rude X. There were mutual grins 
and noddings. The old man pressed the other’s shoulder as he 
rose to go. 

it was fifteen minutes before he found his small detach- 
ment. He made sure before leaving the vicinity of the hut 
that there were no more enemy scouting units about. The 
thought of that truck disquieted him, though he concluded that 
it was an unofficial foraging party. ‘That the Germans were 
short of food he knew, remembering the parachuted provisions 
mistakenly dropped on his post several days previously. As 
he approached the huddled, resting group, they rose silently, 
glad that he had returned. He spoke quickly, before ordering 
them to march. 

“T’ve found the approximate position of the bridge. It’s 
nearer than I thought. We must hope it’s still standing. We'll 
have to move faster, men, if we want to reach it before day- 
break.” 

Tired as they were, there was no need to urge them on. 
Daybreak. They knew what that meant. Planes scouting 
them out, bringing up light tanks, motorcycles racing across the 
plain, to splatter them with machine-gun fire. The orderly 
defence, covering the withdrawal, was on the other side of the 
river. It was their duty to reach those lines as soon as possible 
——and before dawn. This time there was little cursing. There 
was no breath to spare. Hiven the wounded man hobbled more 
quickly. His groans were stifled, though the pace must have 
caused agony. The Sergeant, still in the lead, had forgotten 
the splinter in his side, save when he tripped or lurched. He 
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knew none of these men by name. It was unnecessary. Ever 
since they had come together there had been complete discip- 
line, a single purpose. 

Suddenly there was a loud buzzing. They lifted their 
heads, trying to search out the sound in the clouded sky. It 


- came closer, louder, till it roared directly overhead. They saw 


a dazzling white flare dropped from two thousand feet. It 
floated earthward, casting a wicked brilliance for a mile about. 
They dived for earth without waiting for an order. They lay 
motionless, hugging the ground like corpses. ‘The brilliance 
lasted for five minutes while the roaring plane circled once, 
twice, then reluctantly disappeared southward. Not seen! 
They moved on. The east showed the first grey fringes of 
dawn. 

A weary half-hour. The Sergeant began to wonder if he 
had again lost the way. It was becoming so light that they 
could distinguish the landscape. Half a mile to their left was the 
road they had paralleled all night. Ahead, a slight dip. The 
river! 

Just then a great flash sprang up ahead, followed by a roar. 
It shook the ground. “The bridge!” shouted one, “they’ve 
blown up the bridge.”” Their faces were anxious. “All right, 
all right”’, barked the Sergeant, “let’s keep moving. We'll get 
across somehow.” ‘They covered the last mile quickly, and came 


_ down the slope to the river. 


Here they found smoking timbers, crumpled steel jutting 
up drunkenly a short distance from the shore; the water was 
still lapping excitedly at the débris. Not a figure showed on 
the opposite shore. The sappers had disappeared. 

They gathered about the Sergeant questioningly. The 
wounded man was lying where he had halted, unconscious. The 
Sergeant appraised the situation. “Only one thing to do.” 

“What's that?” 

“Swim”, he said shortly. “The current’ll help carry 
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you across. We'll make a rough raft for the wounded man. — 
Four or five of you will have to push it over as you swim. The 
rest can do the same with timbers.” 

“Look! Up the slope, look!” | 

Eyes followed the pointed finger. Four motor-cyclists — 
were dimly silhouetted againt the morning light. 

“Quick! Down behind those bushes! Maybe they haven’t | 
seen us yet. They'll be down to look the bridge over. Hurry!” 
They dodged a dozen feet along the bank where light brush 
skirted the water’s edge. Quickly they gathered a few smoulder- 
ing planks and placed them together. Two men crept back and 
dragged down their wounded comrade. ‘They shoved the 
planks off, placing him across them. Five kicking men pushed 
the makeshift raft out into the current. The rest lingered. 
Swearing, the Sergeant ordered them to follow the raft. He 
told them he was going to cover the swimmers. One of the 
Australians grinned, shouldered his Bren, collected ammuni- 
tion from the others, and crept up the slope to a heavier copse. 
Several made to follow him, but the Sergeant barred their 
way. He almost bodily shoved them into the water. “Guess 
we'll stay’, said one laconically, dodging his arm. 

“Sure you'll stay!” shouted the N.C.O. “And get one 
or two of them now when you can get a hundred later. Into 
the water, now!” ‘The remainder plunged into the swirling 
water while the Sergeant crawled up the bank to join the Aus- 
tralian. They grinned at each other and waited for the motor- 
cyclists. 

They heard a roar of exhaust. ‘Three helmeted figures 
swerved down toward the shore a hundred yards away. They 
dropped their machines and struggled with their slung Maus- 
ers. Before they could kneel in firing position there was a 
rapid burst of fire. They sprawled grotesquely. 

“Only three!” shouted the Sergeant. “The others must’ve 
gone back to report.” Just as he finished the sentence a light- 
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armoured truck rumbled over the crest of the hill. There were 
a dozen men in its long body. The Sergeant aimed his rifle 
carefully, while the Australian inserted a fresh charger. The 
truck slithered, plunged through off-side bush, skidded on the 
wet grass and turned over on its side. The milling jumble of 
figures made a perfect target. Not all, though, were caught in 
the rapid fire. Several managed to jump behind the cab or 
sides, and returned the fire. It was easy for them to gauge 
the target from the flashes of the Sergeant’s rifle. There was 
a hail of bullets from both sides,—a b-r-r-r-up, like the tearing 
of heavy cloth, and the ambushers felt leaves and twigs drop- 
ping on their helmets. 

“Close”, grunted the Australian, as he flipped off the 
heated barrel and clicked on a fresh one. 

“Too close”, snapped the Sergeant, aiming as he spoke. 
They fired again, together, the burst catching the exposed gas 
line of the truck. A sheet of flame spread quickly to the belly 
of the overturned machine. It reached the rear storage tank. 
There was a brilliant burst of colour, a dull explosion. The 
truck reared on end, spilling some of the overhanging bodies 
on to the ground. “That’s got em!” shouted the Sergeant, for 
the first time betraying excitement. “Make haste!’ They 
jumped from the brush, raced down to the shore, and dived in. 
They made for the opposite side, letting the current drift them 
down. Both were near exhaustion; soon their strokes were 
doing little more than guiding their course. At any moment 
they expected the impact of bullets from oncoming trucks or 
tanks. Unconsciously they half-immersed their heads and 
struck out with their final reserve of strength. At last their 
feet found bottom. They dragged themselves up the grassed 
bank, and, panting, threw themselves down to regain breath. 
But not for long. They heard a throbbing diesel-exhaust in 
the distance. 

“Tt’ll be hot soon. Let’s move.” 


THE HUMANITIES IN CANADA 
By Drsmonp PAcry 


UCH has already been written upon the problem of the | 
future of the humanities in Canadian higher education; | 
but the question is so crucial that no apology need be offered 
for approaching it again. In diversity of counsel there is 
safety; and the solution of the problem, if it emerges, will 
emerge only from the collective endeavours of many minds. 
The purpose of this article is to suggest certain practical steps 
which I have not hitherto seen mentioned in print. I make no 
attempt to establish the value of the study of the humanities 
as an educational discipline, nor their function in a democratic 
society: these are, for the purposes of this article, assumed 
to have general acceptance. 

In the frequent discussions one hears and reads of this 
subject, most emphasis is given to the necessity of assuring 
that the stream of students in the humanities shall not dry up. 
This is only one phase of a much more complex problem, and 
the one perhaps most easy of solution. The logic of events 
may solve it. Students returning from the armed services 
who are expected to flood the universities upon demobilization, 
may well turn of their own initiative to fields of study remote 
from the merely technical concerns with which their military 
life has been crowded. One needs only to have talked for a 
few minutes to the more thoughtful of our servicemen to 
realize how deep is their yearning for the things of the mind 
and the spirit; how, though recognizing the immediate neces- 
sity of the tasks they perform, they are irked by their routine 
triviality or their calculated destructiveness. 

It is still not too late to hold with Matthew Arnold that 
the designs of the Eternal are really with the humanities; that 
man, whether in the individual or in the mass, finds his lasting 
satisfaction not in techniques, nor even in mere knowledge of 
any kind, but in the contemplation and comprehension of 
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beauty—beauty of conduct, beauty of form, beauty of sound 
and line and colour; above all, in beauty of soul. There are 
‘men to whom the ugly cruelties of war have taught this; to 
assert that they form a majority even of those in the services 
who will return to the universities would be wishful thinking; 
but they will probably fill the class-rooms of the Faculties of 
Arts for a considerable time. If this reasoning is sound, the 
war, which has threatened to cripple if not to kill the humani- 
ties, may prove the source of their salvation. 

But even if no such voluntary reaction away from tech- 
niques to ideas takes place, there are other more tangible fac- 
tors which will undoubtedly divert many students into the 
humanities. The war has created an unprecedented demand 
for technicians of all kinds, and in response to the demand 
thousands of students have flocked into the scientific faculties. 
Will not the market be flooded with them when the war ends? 
Granted, as we all hope, that government and industry alike 
are laying plans to utilize to the maximum our productive 
facilities during the reconstruction period, will there still not 
be difficulty in finding suitable employment for the hosts of 
technicians released from the armed forces and war industry? 
At least we may expect the demand for newly trained tech- 
nicians to decrease. 

In the professions for which a training in the humanities is 
a prerequisite, however, the very reverse will be true. For 
example, the inevitable dislocations and maladjustments con- 
sequent upon demobilization will require the trained judge- 
ment of countless social workers. One needs only to think of 
the thousands of hasty war marriages to realize the immensity 
of the need. The schools, again, their supply of replacements 
during the war almost suspended, will need thousands of new 
teachers. The churches, short of ministers in most cases even 
before the war, will cry out for young pastors. In such pur- 
suits will opportunity lie. Economic pressure, hitherto a foe 
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of the humanities, will become their ally, especially if there is 
that improvement in the economic status of teachers and min-— 
isters which all are now agreed is necessary. 

The final consideration which leads one to assert that this - 
problem of the supply of students is easy of solution is the 
fact that it les largely in the power of the universities them- 
selves to create this supply. If the university authorities 
across the country are, as they profess to be, alarmed at the | 
drift away from the arts to the sciences, they can, if all else 
fails, halt it by fiat. They can extend the practice, already | 
established to a limited degree, of making a grounding in the 
humanities an inescapable prerequisite of any specialized tech- 
nical or professional training. Adolescents cannot be expected 
to take the long view; it is the responsibility of the university 
authorities to see that these young people emerge from their 
halls trained not only for a living, but for a life. 

Moreover, there is no reason why, if indeed the post-war 
world is in the least to deserve the adjectives brave and new, 
the chief obstacle to this proposal of a pre-professional training 
in the humanities should not be removed. It is the cost of uni- | 
versity training which deters many students from embarking 
upon a long course. Provide an adequate supply of State 
scholarships and allowances, and most students would welcome 
a more prolonged academic experience. 

The most acceptable way of attracting students to the 
humanities, however, would be by a revitalization of our ap- 
proach to them. Here we encounter a more pressing and fun- 
damental aspect of the problem of the future of the humanities 
m this country. There is no denying the fact that the study 
of the humanities in Canada to-day, if not in a state of decad- 
ence, is at least in a state of divided aims and purposes. The 
scientist, though he may not fully understand, or even care, 
why, knows where and how he is going. He has no doubts of 
the validity of the general method he uses, no distrust of his 
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own place in the patterns of to-day and to-morrow. The 
modern humanist, however, using that word in its academic 
rather than its philosophical meaning, knows why he and the 
rest of his civilization should be going somewhere else than 
their present apparent destination, but he is usually not quite 
sure where, and very confused as to how. He is somewhat 
distrustful of the traditional humanistic techniques for arriv- 
ing at truth, and often feels surest of himself when he is bring- 
ing to bear upon his own problems the techniques of science. 
Thus he will try, for example, to base literary criticism upon 
science; to analyze a poem as a chemist analyzes a strange 
compound; or strive, in assessing sociological trends, after the 
impassive neutrality of a geologist seeking to identify a rare 
specimen. Surely this much at least is certain, that the hu- 
_ manist will not save himself by aping the scientist. 

But this confusion and imsecurity, it may be argued, 1s 
merely a symptom of a universal breakdown of values other 
than the tangible and obvious values of science, and is not 
peculiar to Canada. Granted—but does that absolve us of re- 
sponsibility for rebuilding these shattered values? If our 
time is to see a rediscovery of the values implicit in the humani- 
ties, it may as well start in Canada as elsewhere; and if it is to 
begin here, it must begin in the university departments con- 
cerned. 

Is not one thing needful, a recognition that the values 
peculiar to the humanities are moral values in which is 
included, of course, both individual and group morality—and 
that any study in the field which does not take account of these 
is foredoomed to irrelevance? We need not, should not, despise 
the techniques of science, nor ignore them. Better analyze a 
poem as if it were a chemical compound than fail to analyze 
it at all and merely indulge in a flood of hazy rhetoric. 
Indeed, this kind of analysis applied to poetry is, as I. A. 
Richards has shown, valuable, provided that its limitations are 
recognized. It will eliminate much bad poetry, simply by de- 
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tecting its absurdity, falsehood, or imprecision—but it cannot | 
show conclusively why the good is good. Similarly the sociolo- — 
gist who merely analyzes social tendencies has done something | 
—but not nearly enough. For in the field of human relations | 
knowledge is inescapably bound up with judgement, and all | 
judgement of human behaviour must ultimately be moral, in | 
the broadest sense. 'The sociologist who pretends to be un- | 
biased is merely revealing the bias of futility. It would be | 
well, too, if the psychologist were to show a keener realization 
of the close relationship between his field and that of ethics. | 

Moral values do not constitute the whole range of values 
to which the humanist may refer, but they are central and per- 
vasive, and thus might provide the rallying-point about which 
all branches of the humanities could gather and find their cor- 
porate significance. Whether this be the answer or not, the 
fact remains that the study of the humanities in Canada, no 
matter how full the class-rooms, will fall short of its maximum 
effectiveness until there is a greater measure of integration 
among the various departments and the various universities, 
and a more precisely articulated common purpose. 

‘Two practical measures may be suggested which would 
aid in achieving this greater integration. Within each univer- 
sity there should be far more inter-departmental activity than 
at present exists. In addition, the liaison between the arts fac- 
ulties of the different universities should be formalized and 
strengthened. 

At present, especially in the larger universities, the tend- 
ency is for each department to go its own way, intent upon its 
own special problems and needs, oblivious of the problems and 
needs of its sister departments. This tendency must be over- 
come by the establishment and encouragement of inter-depart- 
mental committees and round table conferences of the whole 
arts faculty, concerned not, as now, with the routine of day- 
to-day administration, but with the broader questions of educa- 
tional policy, balanced curricula, the relation of the university 
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to society—with all matters, in short, in which all the depart- 
ments have a common interest. 


The whole field of inter-university relations should be can- 
vassed anew. In certain fields—such as history and political 
science—inter-university contacts, through scholarly associa- 
tions, are already established and maintained. These should 
be expanded and merged into one central scholarly association 
covering the whole field of the humanities. In view of our 
scattered population, which reduces casual and informal con- 
tacts to a minimum, we have an especial need for a formal 
organization which would bring scholars together at stated 
intervals to discuss their common problems. Such an associa- 
tion would not supersede those which already exist. but would 
supplement them. Certain sessions could be reserved for the 
reading and discussion of research papers in specialized fields, 
as now, while other sessions would bring the whole group to- 
gether for the purpose of articulating the common purposive- 
ness mentioned above. Such an association, meeting annually 
and sponsoring the publication of several scholarly journals, 
would instil new life and vigour into the study of the humani- 
ties in this country. 

For one thing, it would stimulate research, by providing a 
forum for scholarly discussion and a ready channel of pub- 
lication. There are some who question the value of research 
in the humanities; certainly, to make the annual or biennial 
production of research papers the sine qua non of academic 
prestige or promotion is contrary to our traditions and our 
best instincts. The inspired and inspiring teacher may well 
be of more value to an institution of learning than the most 
assiduous of research scholars. On the other hand, the average 
lecturer needs periodically to renew his inspiration, and there 
is no readier way of achieving this than by wrestling with 
primary sources to extract the solution of some literary or his- 
torical riddle, or to clarify some obscure idea. There is a fas- 
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cination about research, an exhilaration, which almost inevit- _ 
ably is reflected in class-room performance. Moreover, re- | 
search stretches the mind, and, paradox though it may be in > 
terms of the image, makes it more elastic. The lecturer who 
never attempts to scale intellectual heights beyond the range 
of his students will ultimately find himself unable to do so. | 

If, then, we grant the value of research in the humanities, — 
we must also admit that at the present time our Canadian 
performance is far from creditable. In certain fields, to be 
sure—significantly enough, the same fields which already have | 
national scholarly associations —the quantity and quality of 
production is high. In others, however, particularly in the > 
languages and literatures (with some notable individual ex- | 
ceptions), the output is deplorably low. There are, of course, | 
certain extenuating circumstances—above all, the paucity of 
libraries im Canada adequate for research needs. With the — 
development of modern technical facilities, however, such as 
photostatic and microfilm service, these obstacles can, with de- 
termination, be overcome. Furthermore, we might to a large 
extent by-pass the obstacles if more of us were to adopt the 
strategy of the Canadian Historical Association and apply our 
energies chiefly to the Canadian field. How much real schol- 
arly work has been done in the field of Canadian literature, 
whether English or French? Certainly, much remains to be 
done, and the materials are at hand. 

A really vital future for the humanities in Canada, then, 
depends not only, or even primarily, on securing an adequate 
supply of students, but on renewing our whole attitude to- 
wards these field of study. Especially do we need to rediscover 
a sense of solidarity and united purpose. Less important, 
perhaps, but still vital, is the need to stimulate fruitful re- 
search. Both these needs can best be fulfilled by the establish- 
ment of a national scholarly association. The establishment of 
such an association should have a high priority in any list of 
reconstruction projects for Canadian education. 





WAITING RIVER 
By E. C. Kyte 


The river mud had ’filed the face that yestere’en was fair— 

The river stones had torn it as the current scoured and eddied— 

The water-weed had wreathed itself among his yellow hair, 

And clay-cauld to his bridal came the lad I would have wedded. 
—Old Ballad. 


HAT was the way of it now? Hard to remember. There 

was himself: black-haired he was and blue-eyed an’ a 

long straight mouth he had, with thin red lips. I had known 
him ten years, since I had my womanhood and he was sixteen; 
and never had I looked beyond him. ’T'was a miracle, I 
thought then, that he should look at me, for there was no beauty 
im me at all. I was low in stature (as indeed I am now) and 
plump — as I am not now, my grief!— and my brown hair 
sprang from the centre to either side of my head, hiding my 
ears, and my brown eyes had little laughter. Small hands I 
had, yet not so fine as Sheila’s; and the darlin’ of the world 
she was for beauty, with her white skin an’ her red hair an’ 
her china-blue eyes with their blindish look. Yet were we 
friends and went together, she with a long thin arm against 
me from shoulder to waist; and when we met Hugh it would 
be “Good-day to you, Mr. Donovan”, from her, but never a 
word out of me. Then came a time when she did not seek me, 
and I not knowing why: unless that she was walking in an- 
other’s way. So I stayed still, at home, or wandered alone 
after milking, up the bohireen and on to the mountain meadow 
where the rushes stood in clumps and the smoke from the even- 
ing fires came back to the turf. There I’d sit, looking at the 
sea. “There is trouble on the sea”, my Dad would say, but I 
could spy a way over it, rain or shine, the way to America and 
Eileen. That was my sister, gone to the States three years 
before and doing well. (Dead, now, God rest her soul, ten 


years ago.) 
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What would be keeping me? Motherless we were; but 
Isabel had the house in order, and since Tom O’Connor went | 
from her in the days of the Sickness she had not looked at a _ 
man. I, that was five years younger than she, could well be 
spared. Yet I would stay: till at last, with the end of day in 
the sky, one evening late, Hugh Donovan was walking to and | 
fro in the rushy field, seeking me. Because of the hollow land | 
I had not seen him: my sense had felt footsteps, but my heart | 
had not known whose they were; and when the edge of my | 
sight found him,, standing tall above me with a touch of the | 
sunset in his face, I rose to my feet and said, “God between 
us and harm!” | 

Then the man that all were to know for my lover and my | 
lad stepped down to me and took the two hands of me in his. | 
“Ts it to be ‘us’, Kathleen?” said he. What could I say against | 
him, an’ me thinking of him day and night, night and day; but | 
just then my mind had a wonder how he came there. “Who 
sent you here?” said I, and he answered: “An hour ago I saw 
your Dad. We had good talk an’ ’twas he told me where you 
might be.” Said my voice (and I declare to you that until the | 
words were out I did not know I had said them): “It would 
not be Sheila, then?” What he answered I'll never tell you, 
but by the end of twilight he had convinced my heart and a 
great piece of my mind that his own heart was lonely in my 
hands. We must have gone back to the looks of the world that 
evening, but all I remember is saying good-night to him, late, 
for the first time. | 

There would be many, no doubt, both eager and willing to 
tell Sheila of my joy: but she knew, she knew before they told 
her. She had her own ways of knowing. When she wished 
me joy it was with a hollow face, and a foreboding manner, 
though her words were civil and gentle enough. To Hugh 
she made her curtsey and wished that it might be no long 
time until our wedding: and I had no fault to find with the 
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words. So he thanked her kindly, and I hoped that we should 
see her on that day. “Oh”, said she, “you will be seeing me 
often, but I will not be in your way at all’: and with that she 
went. What her meaning was I knew in no long time. My 
Dad’s house stood at the end of the street, which sloped to the 
south, a long street and wide. From the doorway I could see 
down the length of it, and halfway was the Cross, with the girls 
gathered round it of an evening. And there Church Way came 
in, it going east and west; till before reaching our river the 
road turned north and went a mile or two beside it to the 
bridge. There was a little lane—a bohireen—that slipped be- 
tween two banks where the road turned, goin’ down to the 
stepping-stones and across them to meet the road, as that came 
opposite the gate of the church. Perhaps a hundred yards it 
was, that little lane; but many a boy and girl] of an evening 
found it convenient. 


Convenient—but not for Himself and me. Our way was 
always from my Dad’s house at the top of the street, turning 
left to the mountainy field where we walked amid the clumps 
of scented rushes, and the rabbits stayed from their burrows 
to watch Himself with me. Or if the evening air filled my 
breast with pride and I would be seen with my handsome man, 
we would turn to the right and go the length of the street, 
_ passing the Cross halfway. And gently back, against the slope, 
_with the girls watching us. If we met Sheila it would be “Good- 
day to you, Mr. Donovan’, from her—but never a word to 
me. ‘Till, as time drew on there was a whisper in the town, 
and at last an open word from mouth to mouth that Sheila 
had put a cross in our ways. For always she went from west 

to east as we walked together down the long street; and she 
_ passed before us like a lady, with a glove on her right hand. 
_And she might be walking alone but there’d be girls and fel- 
lows too, just at the back of her: and stay we must while they 
moved on, or press through against them. Himself would 
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love to do it—and where was the boy would jostle him?—but 
I felt for Sheila and saw what might come of it Even when 
we walked homeward again, and at the Cross were met as be- 
fore with a cross in our path; with “Good-day to you, Mr. 
Donovan” and never a word to me—even then I held my man 
and my tongue. We were but three weeks from our wedding. 

What frightened me sometimes to think of was that the 
Church was east of us, and that Church Way and the stepping- 
stones were Sheila’s way—-west to east. Southward ran the 
river, on our way; but how to pass over Sheila’s way, how go 
down to the river and over the stones, I did not know. Afraid 
I was, until I declare to you that I took my fears to my Dad 
and told him a tale with all the points of the compass. I left 
Sheila out of it, but he would have guessed. It was a carriage 
I wanted on my Day, to take me north a mile or so and over 
the bridge: then southward to the Church and the house of 
Father Gogarty. Why wouldn’t I go down the bohireen and 
across the stepping-stones, he asked; and all I could say was 
that everyone did that same and why shouldn’t I be different? 
I saw his face harden and said he: “I did not expect that a 
daughter of mine would want to run from a pack of unruly 
lasses and lads with a red-haired witch at the head of them. 
And it ’s just foolishness, an’ I'll have neither part nor lot in 
it.” And with this I was ill-content, knowing that the step- 
ping-stones were before my feet; but I said no more at that 
time. 

When it was but two weeks away, Sheila left the village. 
"Twas thought she had gone to her aunt in Galway; and we 
heard for truth as well that she’d be very careful not to come 
near us until we were wed and away. Yet with all that, I was 
not for taking chances. East and west I would not go but be- 
fore sundown; and then Himself to be with me. So we went, 
the rest being away to their suppers, and the street bare and 
the light coming almost level through the lane and playing on 
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the still water. The stream was low and very quiet. Then it 
was that Hugh Donovan said to me (we walking slowly down 
_to the ford) : “There’s a thing that I have to tell you, Kathleen, 
for it weighs on my mind.” Said I, for she was ever at the 
door of my thoughts, “Sheila?’’ And he, “It was. She came 
to me three days back. You had gone in and I was at the 
house again; but as I stopped in the doorway she was there 
beside me. She gave me a good evening: she spoke of you 
and declared that the days would be going slowly with us: she 
vowed that to be absent when we were wed would be bitter to 
her. Then she said, but with a smile, that she had little for a 
wedding gift, and even so, she needed something in return. 
And while I felt for words, not knowing how words would 
entangle me, she raised her left hand to my temple. ‘I will 
have this’, she cried, ‘for memory—and for use.’ Then she was 
gone; but what went with her except—except a hair or two, 
_maybe, caught in a finger nail (I felt a sting), not one of me 
_ knows.” 

Oh, I remember all that he said, and the way that he said 
_it—and where. I remember the terror that battled with my 
thoughts which told me that there was nothing she could do 
and that our wedding was but a few days off. Yet, for all of 
- that I felt to be encompassed by the Dark Powers; and nothing 
in my mind but to hold on to Hugh. And only that he held 
me I’d have dropped to the ground, even then: so much my 
knees shook. Yet he took me in his arms, lifted me in his arms, 
calling me his little love and his wife; and we were to go to 
Father Gogarty with the morning and be married and the 
blessing of Heaven upon us, and I to be safe. But, for me, 
‘twas the thought of my Dad that stopped me. I’d hear him 
"saying again it was just foolishness, and I owed him too much 
to use, against common sense, the freedom that he had given 
me. So I shook my head where it was turned against Hugh 
Donovan’s breast, and I would not lift it. I listened to the 
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beating of his heart and I shook my head. ‘Then he said, 
“Cross the stream, my dilsy, and let us go up to the Church”, 
and there and then he set his foot upon the stepping-stones. I 
did not know what was to come, but I clung to him: and every 
stone was firm, and the river ran quietly between them and the 


leaves hung thick and quiet on the bushes. On the other side © 


he set me down: we reached the road, we passed through the 
gate, we walked together up the path. In my heart I was 
walking already up that path, and me a bride. Then at the 
door he bade me. put my hand with his upon the great iron 
ring that hung there; and he called upon the holy saints to 
go between us and harm, and he pledged us again as thinking 


to be man and wife. Then, as we turned away, facing the river — 


again, he held me to him and “My life for yours’, he said. 
"T'was but another way of saying, what indeed he had said 
before, that he would give his life to the making mine happy. 
but—who is it over us takes such note of these things? 

The stepping-stones were dark and firm under his feet as 
we crossed again, the river’s current no more than a pulse, the 
leaves still. My head on his shoulder, I watched the road, the 


bank. Half-way up it, a spear of light darted sudden at a 
bush. ‘The leaves took an outline, a form, with eyes of fury | 


in a face that I knew—but she was in Galway. And at that 
moment Himself set me upon my feet and kissed me: we went 
on together and I did not look back. 

That night was grey before sleep came to me; and my 


dreams whispered that my life was at the crossroads and my — 


death at the stepping-stones. So when day came I kept to 
my room. I would not see Hugh Donovan. One thing I 
meant to do the coming night: I would try the stepping-stones. 

The day edged by, between door and wall and window. 
From outside the door my Dad was at me to eat to keep up my 
strength; but I wanted no food. A drink of milk I took. When 
the full night had fallen and the sounds of the house died down 
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I dropped from my bedroom window to the low outhouse roof 
and the ground, and from that in a minute on to the mountain. 
There I crouched and watched the sky where a waning moon. 
dropped lower; and I thought of Hugh Donovan. We had 
married, we were away in America: safe and at home with 
each other—and safe: the sound of a far bell made me start, 
for I feared I had overstayed my time. 

As I slipped down to the ford behind the backs of the 
_ houses there was darkness all about me. I came upon the 
bohireen about half its length to the river, and in the thick 
night I stood to catch sigh or word or movement from what 
might be between my heart and the stepping-stones. Nothing 
came. How I put my legs in motion, having stopped, I do 
not know: I was afraid—afraid; but I went on. 

There was no sound from the river; and little light, a yel- 
low haze only through the branches on my right hand. The 
last of the moon caught the tip of a rock ridge, fifty feet from 
the stepping-stones. When the river was in flood it made a 
little fall there, and below was a deep, dark pool where the 
current swirled before the widening banks loosed it upon the 
shallows. That night there was no current and the line of rock 
lay bare. Hidden in thick shadow I stood still: my eyes 
searched the pool, and darkness cried to darkness. Nothing 
moved. Then slowly I looked toward the stepping-stones. I 
listened. ‘There was a whiteness, not the moon’s, above the 
centre stone, there was a stir of water. The light crept on, it 
touched the edge of the centre stone: and then before my eyes 
the great stone tilted and moonshine lay broad across it. An- 
other moment and that light was gone, was at the edge once 
more. Then the slip of whiteness moved and—‘Wait!” it said 
“Wait!’, again. “Wait!” Then very slow and in her throat, 
“Await ...the...head!” Had the hand of glory flamed in 
the air beside me I could not have been stiller: were it my 
death or that of my man, there at the crossing, I might not 
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move. Her naked body rose from the water, arms held out 
before her, palms down: her voice was like the tolling of a bell, 
above the bell itself that tolled for midnight. “The hair to the 
river”, said she. “The hair to the river—the head ... to. . .the 
hair!” 

I like sometimes to think that a small sorrow for Hugh 
Donovan softened Sheila’s bosom as the last words fell slow. 
The water stirred: over the edge of the rock ridge came a little 
wave. It fell, it startled the pool. Then a whiteness came up 
from the water and went by me like a blast of wind; and with 
that my senses left me. I remember groping my way back 
home, hours afterward, with no more sense than to try the door 
when I came to the face of the house: and when that door 
opened, as it did, I had no thought, as I toiled up to my room, 
that my Dad had been seeking me. 

The day went by, a breathless day. The river must have 
Jain in pools; it would not have flowed at all. Toward sunset 
I walked out a little way; but one girl asked another, behind 
her hand, was I married the night before: so I knew what like 
I must be looking and I turned home. There had been no sign 
of Sheila, but the feel of her was upon the street and it clogged 
my steps. When I came into the house there was Hugh Dono- 
van colloguing with my Dad, both of them vexed. Before I 
could do more than wonder, my Dad stood on his feet. “Kath- 
leen’”’, said he, “you'll look me in the face and you'll speak the 
truth. Let you answer me this question, for I heard you leave 
the house last night and I did not hear you come back to it, 
and no daughter of mine can do that until she’s a married 
woman and goes to her man’s house by right.” Then as I stood 
bewildered, “Answer me’, he said. “And do you sit down.” 
That was for Hugh: he had made as if to come to me, but the 
anger stayed him. Yet he leaned against the arm of his chair 
and he smiled at me (though his eyes were dark), and “Answer 
him, Kathleen”, he said. “The truth now’, cried my Dad. 
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Well, there was but one thing I wanted to say, and I spoke to 
the man who hoped to marry me. “Hugh, she has returned.” 
I saw his look change: I went to him, I took his hand, and I 
said—-I said—I would die with him or for him, but across that 
stream I would not go. 

They were both at me then, with question or demand; but 
all I had gone through, and this last mistake of the man whose 
true daughter I was, must have given my senses a twist. I said 
and I sobbed that Sheila had promised to put a cross in our 
ways and it was the death of us both she would be. “That’s just 
foolish”, said my Dad, “just foolishness, and I’ll have no part 
in it. But no man shall say that my daughter had to walk the 
Saxon road to her wedding’, for that was what I had threat- 
ened to do, and that I meant. “So”, said he, “get you now to 
bed and leave to me the disposal of things in the morning.” 
Then, for he was still vexed but unwilling to bear more hardly 
upon me, “My father’, said he, “crossed that stream in flood 
and carried his bride over it again; but your children will have 
another fashion set.” That word and the look with it were 
enough for Hugh Donovan. He stood up, dark and tall: he 
prayed Heaven bless me, and a quiet night. For himself, he 
would be at the Church the next day and his own feet should 
carry him: for me—whether new fashion or old fashion brought 
me there was none of his caring. “But let you be there’, he 
said, “as I will be.” 

Then he went from the door; and only that I followed 
him and hung from his hands, only that I told him what 
he was to me, in words I had not thought to use before 
we were wed, he would have been away to his home. 
This much I got from him as we stood there, and the light 
streamed out upon us from the lamp in the room where 
he had sat: that if I were to go to Mass on my Day in 
a carriage, I was to leave it and stand at the top of the path 
that led down to the river. At that he would cross the stones; 
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but if it was to walk I was, on my own two feet, we would go 
over together, quietly early, and would take the Church as a 
refuge till Father Gogarty could come and bring us to his 
house and marry us. Indeed, ’twas Himself knew that I had 
no care for jaunting-cars full of boys and girls: I was for a 
quiet life; and a quiet wife I meant to be. 

The dawn saw me at my window scanning the sky. Was 
it my own heart that weighed upon me or was it the heat? No 
breath of wind stirred, the leaves hung from the bushes, the 
birds hid in the trees. I could not eat my breakfast, but I wet 
my lips on a cup of tea. “Well”, said my Dad, “you’re doin’ 
your best for him. The bride’s part of the day is all it should 
be—in advance.” He said those two words as if they had 
jumped from his mind to his mouth; and I made an intention 
of prayer that the sword of Saint Michael might be between 
Hugh Donovan and harm. Then people started to come, and 
between welcoming them and the need to be dressed it’s little 
I saw of the day. When, well before noon, I looked out, there 
was a cloud, black and heavy, but not large yet, in the north- _ 
‘west. It hung there; and I faced it, with the knowledge rising _ 
in my heart that my life had come to its place of trial. 

Then a little while and a carriage came up the road, and 
the town after it; and my Dad, very grave and satisfied, was 
helping me in and saying, “It is but a few miles; we'll bate the 
storm yet.” A few miles! JI remember every yard of the 
way; the cars racing each other, the horses that some of the 
men rode: and the cloud. That cloud—it rose straight into 
the heavens as if it would have barred me from the throne of 
(xod, and it arched over me like some great mouth. And never 
a sound from it till we got near the bridge; and then a flash and 
a roar. The lightning seemed to run along the wire span; — 
Tom Casey’s mare, that was just ahead of us, reared and 
backed against our horses as they made the turn. One of | 
them fell: the carriage slewed sideways—and I mind that I 
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wondered what Hugh would say if it were I to be drowned. 
Next minute the rain began, such rain as might be sent by 
Heaven to give a moment’s ease to the souls in hell. I leaned 
over and watched it bound up like a boy’s marbles from the 
river lying quiet there below. The carriage shook as they 
dragged the horse to its feet; the men shouted, the girls 
squalled, and I was with Hugh Donovan, willing him, begging 
him by the love that he had for me to cross the stepping-stones 
at once, before the river could rise. We crossed the bridge, 
south above the river bank we went; I watching the stream 
as it lay ruffling its sides under the rain, seeing in my mind the 
scour of the current sucking out the wedges from under the 
centre stone, knowing in my heart that the hair she had taken 
waited in the river for my lover’s head. “Easy now, Kath- 
leen”’, said my Dad, “let you be easy! Ive seen worse than 
this an hundred times, an’ crossed by the stones in worse.” I 
could not tell him what I feared, but I leaned forward from 
under the hood and I bade them lash the horses: the poor crea- 
tures, frighted they were an’ all. I’ve thought since, had we 
gone slower—but it’s all one now. 

Before we reached the head of the path I stood, and I 
opened the door and got a foot on the step ere my Dad could 
stop me. “Crazy girl’, he cried, and snatched at me; and for 
the first time in my life I turned on him.- What I said I don’t 
know, but he loosed my arm, and the next moment I was out 
and running across the road and feeling the water cold above 
my feet. 

Hugh Donovan was where I had known he would be, on 
the far side of the river. He stood there straight and tall, bare- 
headed to the rain, and looked up toward me: and I threw out 
my hands to him and I called to him, “Hugh, go back!” The 
crests of water were white around the stepping-stones, the rain 
- roared in the gullies: I doubt if he heard me. And yet he had 
_ said that my voice lived in his heart. He waved, he sprang 
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forward, the fastest runner, the best leaper of our men: he 
came to the stepping-stones and three of them passed under 
his feet. 


Round the bend of the river roared a wave. It leaped 
upon the rock ridge, it flung itself at Hugh Donovan, it fell. 
Even then he might have held himself against it, he that had 
no match at wrestling or hurling; but under his feet the great 
centre stone tilted, a stone that was thought to be bedded on the 
living rock itself: ‘and he flung out his hands toward me and 
he fell. There are those who say that as he fell he cried her 

_name—her name, not mine! But if he did, then in that last 
moment he knew where his death lay, and placed it at her door. 
I stood, I looked, I could not move; my Dad dashed past me 
down the path. My eyes were fixed on the wave that hid 
Hugh Donovan. They say he struck his head in falling, and 
never rose, as a drowning man may, to let them be rescuing 
him. ‘There were many that would have tried. 


For me, but that Father Gogarty restrained me, I would 
have joined the river. Crazed I was, thinking that could I but 
stand on the great stone I could see where Hugh Donovan 
strove for life and draw him to me. At last they led me back 
up the path, and when my feet touched the road and I remem- | 
bered how little time was needed to cast all that manhood down, 
I screamed and would have kneeled on that spot; not to pray, 
but to curse. Then my Dad, with the tears and the rain hop- 
ping down his face: “Let you come in”, he said, “come into 
shelter, there’s no praying here: into the Church!” They took 
me between them, they led me through the gate, up the Church 
path. Then from the door of the Church, where we had stood, 
there came the appearance of the man that I was to have mar- 
ried. His face was clay-white, his hair was stained with river 
mud, a trail of water-weed hung on it, and a wind from beyond 
the grave blew round him. I tell you, he was already dead, my 
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man; but behind his eyes there was a soul, a soul not yet re- 
leased from its clay; and those eyes were fixed on me. 


I would have gone to him. I struggled; but Father 
Gogarty stepped between us and held up the crucifix. His 
Latin words poured out and I saw the dead man shrink. Then 
the Father cried to him, “Go in peace, Hugh Donovan, rest in 
peace in thine own place!’ And I said, “Hugh!” 


Three times the thing that had been Hugh Donovan gath- 
ered itself to come to me, and thrice the black cross barred its 
way; and then we were alone with the day and the falling rain, 
and I slid from my Dad’s arms and mingled with the ground. 


That’s Sheila, that is, on the other side of the stepping- 
stones. We come down here often, she to sit on that side and 
Ton this. "T'was she who came to me when all thought I’d die, 
and took me by the hand and bid me have life. And we went 
to America together later, though we came back by separate 
ways; I to keep house for my Dad after Isabel’s death, until 
he too went. 


So now she and I have too many memories to live quite 
apart, though people call it unnatural and say that I must 
hate her. But you have to be alive for hate to endure; and 
besides, I have the call over Sheila with Hugh Donovan, and 
that contents me. She had her heart wrapped around him, 
it’s true, but I—I had my arms, as well. 


A HARP THAT ONCE 


By Rosertson DAVIES 


HEN J. R. Ramsay published his book of verse, The 
Canadian Lyre, Mrs. Susanna Moodie, high priestess of 
Canadian letters at that time, wrote to him: “Your book may 
take its stand upon the same shelf with McQueen, McLauchlin 
and Sangster (men of undoubted genius, who have done much 
to enrich the literature of this country), and lose nothing by 
the comparison.” “The young poet was transported by such 
praise from such a source; Mrs. Moodie felt that philanthropic 
_glow which suffuses any of us when we assure another of im- 
mortality; and Fate, that incorrigible double-dealer, fulfilled 
her prophecy to the letter. Ramsay’s slim brown volume may 
now and then be seen on the most obscure and dusty shelves 
of second-hand shops, huddled with McQueen, McLauchlin 
and Sangster in the miserable fellowship of five-cent books. 


Ramsay flourished around Brantford at the time of Con- 
federation; Fairchild’s Creek was his Avon, his Parnassus the 
Hamilton Mountain. He was a very minor poet, one of those 
unhappy beings who mistake a merry-go-round horse for 
Pegasus and ride furiously in circles until they achieve a diz- 
ziness which suffices them for poetic ecstasy. Facts about his 
life are hard to come by; I know only that he was often des- 
perately poor, and that in these periods my great-grandmother, 
who was a generous old lady and adopted two children in addi- 
tion to her own twelve, housed and fed them, feeling, no doubt, 
that it was a pity that any of God’s creatures, even a poet, 
should starve. Her Judgement upon him-has survived. “He 
was a half-cut schoolmaster and a quarter-cut poet”, she said. 
Harsh words, and not to be taken too seriously! Ramsay is 
well worth a brief study for the insight he gives us into the 
state of learning and letters in this country in the decade of 
its birth. However lacking he may be in some of the graces 
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of the society versifier, he has in full measure one striking gift 

of the true poet—he can lay his mind open to his readers. And 

in that mind we read much that was characteristic of Canada 
in the era of Confederation. 


As we read Ramsay we tread the dirt roads of Upper 
Canada, we carry in a carpet-bag the clean shirt and the few 
books of the itinerant schoolmaster, the green frock-coat flaps 
dustily about our legs, and we feel on our heads the towering 
symbol of the age, the stovepipe hat. Once, in my grand- 
mother’s attic, I found two such hats; one was of black beaver 
and the other, a summer hat, was of white felt. I had forgot- 
ten the fusty exhalation of those hats until it was evoked by 
the poetry of Ramsay. Like those hats, it reflected the spirit 
of an age long past and hard for us to reconstruct in imagina- 
tion. And that is my reason for discussing Ramsay now, for, 
interesting as that age was, its spirit is as strange to us as are 
the stone faces of Easter Island, stranger than the spirit of 
Athens. 


The themes of Ramsay’s verse cover the traditional mat- 
ter of the poet: War, Love and Virtue; but the manner — 
would that I could say it is his own, but it is not. It is the 
thought, the philosophic basis of the verses which is character- 
istic of Ramsay and his contemporaries. His second book 
opens with a Preamble, which echoes faintly the Harvard tom- 
tom and wild Bostonian war-whoops of Hiawatha. 


Should the oriole or robin, 
Or the grey wren give a reason, 
For their songs amid the blossoms? 


asks Ramsay, and when we hasten to agree that they should 
not, he claims the same privilege for himself, and assures us 
that 
We will join our wills together, 
And rejoice in mutual meaning, 


In the fellowship of freedom, 
Which, when found, is so refreshing. 
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In this he shows the magnanimity of the true poet, for some- 
times our meaning is anything but mutual. 


The work which Ramsay obviously considers his best, 
since it gives its name to his second book, is Win-On-Ah, The 
Forest Light. It is the tale of TTecumseh’s daughter, Win-On- 
Ah, who on the eve of the Long Woods Battle was told by 
her father to keep watch for his adopted son and her lover, 
the white youth Kumshaka, who proved to be a traitor and 
remained among the Sioux. But, alas, Ramsay suffered the 
disability of many poets—he had to choose between rhyme and 
_ reason, and he chose rhyme. Hard is the lot of the poet whose 
wilful lyre will not play the song he wants to sing. It is with 
genuine pity, in the perusal of this poem where War, Love and 
Virtue meet, that we find the noble Tecumseh, his lovely 
daughter and the villainous white man all saying the most 
unexpected and infelicitous things in verse, while their eyes 
roll wildly with the hidden meaning which can find no utter- 
ance 

War, as a theme, does not touch Ramsay’s richest poetic 
vein. He is more at home with Love and Virtue; at home, but 
in the case of Love, unhappily so. Like his idol, Burns, he is 
constantly in love, but his passions seem always to end unsatis- 
factorily. His first love, we learn, was hopeless because when 
he met the lady he was unsuitably dressed. He had been, he 
tells us, at a logging-bee, and 


Upturned were my pants and my hat was in tatters, 
Slouched over a countenance sooty and dim: 

The hat was a felt one, so long from the hatter’s 
But little was left save the ribbon and rim. 


That hat slew Romance, and out of his mighty sorrow Ramsay 
made his little verse. This is his conclusion: 


So sneer not at rags, for experience taught me 
That sensitive worth is so easily hurt; 

And honour in patches this parable brought me: 
The meanest of men often wear the best shirt. 
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Here we have the genuine note of the nineteenth century, the 
customary poet’s disdain of those engaged in more lucrative 
professions, combined with the idea that wealth and righteous- 
ness are hard to unite; and yet how eagerly our forefathers 
threw themselves into this difficult task! Ramsay touches again 
on this idea in a song which he calls The Warm-Hearted Grasp 
of a Working Man’s Hand. The last verse runs: 


How piteous that those who do labour’s least share, 

Are caressed by earth’s fools, and preferred by the fair, 
And life after life is to vanity wrecked, 

That reason would save if allowed to reflect; 

But the holiest alliance by love ever fanned 

Is the warm-hearted grasp of a working man’s hand. 


This notion that some peculiar virtue resides in those whose 
talents best fit them for manual labour, that they are gifted 
above other men with wisdom, integrity and kindness, is one 
which dies hard, and in our own day more than one determined 
attempt has been made to found a philosophy of government 
upon it. 


But let us return to the loves of John Ramsay, to Anna, 
to Maggie Z , to Lovely Lena Lee, and to the host of un- 
named charmers who appear to have united in a common faith- 
lessness to the poet, even to those whose identity is concealed 
in T'asso to Leonora and Dante to Beatrice; these latter might 
be taken to indicate an anticipation by our poet of Dunne’s 
theories of the unity of time, for each of two Italian poets 
born three centuries apart addresses his tnamorata in the ac- 
cents of Ramsay, and in each case the lady is a sun-bonneted 
Ontario beauty. Sometimes I wonder whether my grand- 





_ mother was one of these cruel scorners of poetic worth; cer- 


tainly Ramsay presented her with a copy of Win-On-Ah in 
1869. It was an era of asperity in feminine behaviour; aids to 
beauty were regarded with horror, though my grandmother 
once confided to me that she had sometimes crushed berries to 
her lips to give them colour, and that an abandoned cousin of 
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hers had chewed a piece of pink ribbon and pressed it to her 
cheeks to simulate the blush of health and innocence. What 
would Ramsay have thought if he had known of these goings- 
on? 'To him all unmarried women were of an almost imbecile 
purity; he felt that there was something holy about them, 
holiness being an irresistible attraction in those days. Married 
women were different, of course, unless they happened to be 
Mothers; a Mother could get away with anything. But in 
A Letter he is bitterly satirical at the expense of the Flighty 
Married Woman. The poem is supposed to be a letter ‘from 
one of the Officer’s Married Widows to another, on the removal 
of the 69th’. There is room here for only one stanza: 


He says that my nature is tender, 
He says that my form is refined, 
He says that my bust is so slender, 
He says that my husband is blind; 
He says that our laws are a blunder, 
He says our delights they reprove, 
He says I’m unblest, and no wonder: 
With only one husband to love. 


But A Letter is Ramsay’s only reference to these flighty 
women of fashion; his concern is more for those unspoiled 
beauties against whom no charge of refinement of form or 
slenderness of bust can be brought. They are the “rosy romp- 
ing girls of the husking bee’, whose “white hands disrobe the 
gracious grain”. His ideal is she of whom he sings that 


Her words are the kindest that ever connected 
Two fates with the magical sentence, I will. 


But alas, the magical sentence was spoken for another. We can 
read between the lines of On Receiving a Piece of Wedding 


Cake: 
Once I did scarcely deem that thou 
Wouldst have to send this slice so far: 
The crust looks luscious, but somehow 
I have no appetite to share. 


A gold-rimmed wrapper and contents, 
Tied with a piece of silken twine, 
‘Mr. and Mrs.’ compliments’, 
And this is all that may be mine. 
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No need to tell me how the bride 

‘Looked lovely dressed in mauve and white’; 
I learned that wandering by her side, 

And won her in the pale moonlight. 


Be still, my heart, a piece of cake, 
Enclosed in gold-edged rosy paper, 

Should not, in common reason, shake 
Thy pulse to such a silly caper. 

But if Ramsay did not care for War, and played the some- 
what ungrateful, though poetic, rdle of the rejected suitor in 
Love, he was thoroughly at home with Virtue, and sang its 
praises with a trumpet tongue. A Scot by descent, he had 
his full measure of racial pride and a fine opinion of his own 
worth and intellectual gifts. Come, he cries— 


Come to my dwelling in the garret, 

What room is there I freely share it; 

{A boon begrudged is minus merit 
And burns the hand); 

There thou wilt find the great in spirit 
Of our loved land. 


Serene amid the Muses shining 

S. Moodie, Wilkins, P. S. Vining, 

Friend Haney, capable of refining 
Castalia’s tank; 

Souls for whose work fame’s not designing 
Oblivion blank. 


We admire the spirit of gratitude which leads him to assure 
Susanna Moodie of immortality; one good turn deserves an- 
other. But far more influential in Ramsay’s thought than 
these serene shiners amid the Muses is the sentimental theology 
of his day. Angels and seraphs buzz through his poems like 
flies, and he is fond of referring darkly to Omnipotence. In 
Visit of the Angels he describes an excursion of these beings 
to earth from Valhalla; disgusted with earth the angels return 
to “far Valhalla’s halls”, of which he writes: 

The climate of the upper sky is fair; 

"Tis Sabbath afternoon forever there. 
In spite of his essential conformity, however, Ramsay was not 
unmindful of the trend of the times, and there is more than 
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a suggestion of the Higher Criticism in his On Seeing the Teeth 
of an Ichthyosaurus in Barnum’s, Broadway, N.Y.: 


Perhaps thou hast strayed where the Mastodon neighed 
With lordly Leviathans lone: 

Or craunched the strong snake in the slime-oozing brake, 
By heat-heaving mountains of stone. 

When morning scarce broke through Cimmerian smoke, 
And chaos unclaimed knew no sun: 

That epoch of old, ere the star-choir extolled 
The uncursed creation well done. 

Alas that thy date, from Oblivion’s strait 
Is washed by the torrent of time: 

For then we might know why earth welters in woe, 
With hells of unharvested crime. 


O could the dark clouds which mortality shrouds 
Be wafted forever away, 
Our vision might count all that was since the fount 
Of the light we denominate day. 
The greater part of Ramsay’s verse is in this noble strain, 
and he can sound the patriotic note as well as anyone. On the 
subject of the consumption of alcohol he is severe, for 


... the dram, one universal curse, 
Sends its partakers to the hopeless hearse. 


But Ramsay is not always serious; he can, for instance, call a 
pig’s tail its “upturned narrative’, and though always a tee- 
totaller he is sometimes merry in a holy way about the evils of 
drink. It was in a vein of perfect gravity, however, that he 
wrote of a fellow-schoolmaster, given to liquor: 


In the desolate boneyard they buried his body— 
The spirit had left it some evenings before; 
He died in his rocking-chair, sipping hot toddy: 

The toddy got spilled on the dining-room floor. 


Yet fate makes us ponder, for once he was pure; 
His childhood, dear reader, was cherished like thine: 
We all can sail down Immorality’s sewer, 
Or sing with the seraphs forever divine. 
Such was the poetry of John Ramsay, and if we read it 
now in a spirit of ribaldry we need feel no pang of conscience, 
for in his own day he was read with the most flattering earnest- 


ness, and won golden opinions not only from Mrs. Moodie, 
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but from the Hamilton S$ pectator, the Owen Sound Times and 
the Canada Evangelist, as is shown by the reprinted criticisms 
in the back of his book. The poet who wrote Love and Lucre, 
The Glade Where the Dandelions Grew and Intemperance 
was a product of his age, the ’sixties in Canada, when this land 
had just begun its long struggle toward maturity, a struggle 
aptly summed up in the title of one of Ramsay’s poems, The 
Growth of What is Excellent is Slow. He was a cultural out- 
cropping of his time; by reading his book we learn much about 
the people for whom he wrote. But with the self-assurance of 
his age he said: 

If I have chanted what is wrong, 

Or woven folly with my song, 

Or caused one kindred human heart 

From what it loves to keep apart, 


Then shake from out thy glass, O Time, 
Oblivion’s ashes on my rhyme. 


Time has taken him at his word. 


THE ENGLAND OF YESTERDAY 
By Dorotuy DEVENISH 


ITH the bombs that fall—and more surely, though less 
spectacularly, with each shilling that goes on the income 
tax—the England that I knew is fading into the past. I hold 
no particular brief for it—it had its unreasonable prides and 
its incredible blindnesses — yet it was a comfortable, sunlit 
place. Ample manors dozed on lawns brushed with the 
shadows of venerable trees and their squires were quiet, cour- 
teous gentlemen. ‘They were, in a sense, puppets whose 
individualities were blurred and paled by the shadow of 
a long line of illustrious ancestors, but they were kind puppets 
who went among their work-people as friends. Friends to 
whom respect and gratitude were doubtless due, but with whom 
intimacies of home life and jokes arising out of the intricate 
etiquette of country ways might be shared. The squire’s lady 
might be one who scattered scented smiles and unpractical 
presents on her rare visits to her country seat, but more often 
she was an earnest soul, tweedily dressed, who went to all the 
charity bazaars and zealously sought out the ugliest, itchiest, 
thickest and most expensive underwear, which in due time 
adorned the manor Christmas tree. 





Inevitably the gentry provided the amusement of the 
countryside, — they were like film stars, yet with the added 
charm that they might be known and served. How thrilling 
to lay out the dance frocks of one’s heroine or lay traps for the 
aristocratic buffoon! For instance, when one of the newly- 
rich, through the chain of circumstances that has lately turned 
royalties into a new and exacting class of beggars, was able to 
entertain a king, the estate carpenter managed to put off the 
ordered repainting of the gates so long that the illustrious 
party stuck firmly to them! On the other hand, when a young 
lady went to court, on returning she might be requested to 
hold court herself, with the tenantry as subjects. The drawing- 
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room would be filled with their shuffling and whispering, and 
in she would sweep, half-amused, half-shy and serious, to 
make real to that England that has always been, the symbolic 
pageantry older and more venerable than the thing it repre- 
sents. 

The farm Jabourers themselves led hard lives, yet they had 
the dignity of workmen whose opinions were considered. They 
had leisure in which to do loved work well. They knew the 
infinite variety of the four seasons; in spring the urgency of 
sowing and of young lambs crying to be fed; the battle of high 
summer when they struggled with weeds for ascendancy over 
the growing crops; the fullness of autumn, when the thatcher, 
high on his ladder, made safe the stacks of grain against the 
coming storms; the content and rest of winter, when they fed 
the stock and trudged home early to their warm firesides. I 
do not think these men ever thought of beauty, except perhaps 
as something rich and rare, found only in the great houses, but 
I believe they felt it deeply in the inner unity that springs 
from growing seeds and rainy windswept sky, or sunlight and 
the gold-tinged green of standing grain. 

Besides landowners and the peasants were the parson—a 
sort of squireen, whose success in the pulpit went up in direct 
ratio to his success with horse, rod and gun; the retired service 
people; the maiden ladies—dispensers of sincere but often ill- 
judged charity; and the working farmers. These last were 
solid people, living in solid roomy houses, meeting the gentry 
with mutual respect, yet not sharing, nor, I think, wishing to 
share in their social activities. Sometimes one of their wives 
would seek to impress her ‘betters’ with a grandiloquent dis- 
play of silver and an unlikely accent, but her husband—who 
may have cut quite a dash among his own cronies, riding a 
tricky cob to market—would soon spoil the effect by address- 
ing the squire’s daughter as ‘Miss Lucy’ and discussing cattle 
breeding. 
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Latterly there had arisen a strange, sad class, the ‘newly 
poor’. Among them women particularly fought with nettles, 
rabbits, and dry-rot, and seemed to feel themselves amply re- 
warded if only they might stay where they knew by heart each 
changing light and shade on age-old panelling and where to 
look for each early spring flower. They worked indefatigably, 
with battered felt hats crushed down over their tired aristo- 
cratic faces, and discussed, in their soft, cultured voices, the 
best means of saving pennies on their already too meagre diet. 
Their sons, meanwhile, turned up in unexpected places, in dys- 
peptic cars, clad in flannel ‘bags’ and tweed coats, trying, with 
superb Oxford accents, to sell silk stockings or shares in pri- 
vate aerodromes or other unlucrative enterprises. 

It was, I think, the love of sport that did most to hold all 
the mixed elements of the countryside together. The squire, 
it is true, rode the horse and carried the gun, but the foot fol- 
lowers and beaters shared in the spirit of a joint enterprise. 
The huntsmen and keepers were in a medial position, and 
usually had a lively enough wit to enable both factions to enjoy 
the more endearing and humorous qualities of each other’s 
behaviour. Among the gentry were many who took this mat- 
ter of sport very seriously. Few of them allowed themselves 
to sink into mere moneyed indolence, and found in sport an 
acceptable manner of keeping themselves severely occupied. 
The woman who was debarred by her ‘Nanny’ from the care 
of her children was able to exercise her skill and patience in 
the handling of dogs and horses. Fortunately this preoccupa- 
tion with sport and games has given to the English a per- 
tinacity and endurance eternally surprising to those who con- 
nect a wealthy aristocracy with softness and decadence. 

Growing out of the countryside, and looking always 
toward it for their livelihood, were the country towns. 
The smaller of these clung somewhat obsequiously around 
the walls of great houses. Statues of the ancestors of 
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the reigning lord dominated their squares, and florid plaques 
and urns, dedicated to the memories of the same notabilities, 
overcrowded their churches. The monumental entrance-gate 
to ‘the house’, as uncompromising as the portals of heaven, sud- 
denly confronted one on some quiet side street. A row of alms- 
houses, designed with more regard to the picturesque than to 
the comfortable, stood not far off, as living testimony to the 
generosity of ‘the family’. If, however, one passed through 
the pompous gateway and reached the great house, withdrawn 
among the leafy glades of its park, it usually presented a 
beauty so tranquil, natural, and self-assured that it became 
easy to understand why the little town bowed unquestioningly 
to its authority. 

Besides the great house itself there would be, scattered 
through the town and its environs, a number of decorous and 
well-proportioned dwellings suited to the needs of gentlefolk, 
that had been erected from time to time for the relatives, 
friends, and dependents of ‘the family’, It was—before Hitler 
—an unbreakable rule of English society that no mansion, no 
matter how vast—and some had a room for every day in the 
year—could possibly contain more than one married couple 
and their children. Consequently, dower houses and _ all 
their variations, linked intimately with the life of the great 
house by means of woodland paths and private gates, grew up 


all around it. Even the vicarage, where a younger son often 


formed a polished link between terrestrial and celestial powers, 
really came within this category. ‘These houses possessed a 
homeliness not to be found in the halls and mansions—except 
perhaps in the boudoirs and studies—and yet conveyed a sense 
of gracious and leisurely living. 

Into one of them the dowager lady or the unmarried sisters 
of the lord would gather all their possessions, delicate and hal- 
lowed things, and live out quiet lives that were centred in a 
lavender-scented past. In these houses grandmothers lived, 
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and from them dispensed small gifts and large meals. Here 
maiden ladies administered gentle charity, in return for which 
they received the ever lively gossip of the more vigorous work- 
ing classes. Sometimes the dwellers in these houses of retire- 
ment cared more for propriety than for reality, and insisted too 
often upon their affinity with the great and noble, but more 
often they cared more for their own carefully tended gardens 
than for all the lordly acres, and took more pride in the family 
trees of their dogs than in their own. 


In the larger;towns — the county towns — the cathedral 
and its attendant dignitaries took the place of the great house 
and its noble lord, and the professional people acquired an in- 
dependent and dignified status. Life here was still fundament- 
ally derived from the countryside, but the town was large 
enough to have an individuality—and even a few ideas—of its 
own. Even so, on market days, it was invaded and over- 
whelmed by gruntings and mooings, cluckings and baaings, 
that made an ordinary farmyard seem relatively tranquil. 


The farmers and workmen and their wives and children, 
laughing and gossiping, milled about the streets, heedless of 
the ways of modern traffic. The decorum of the banks was 
unsettled by the clatter of hobnailed boots and the voices of 
men who were used to conversing across half-an-acre. The 
inns devoted themselves to the production of ‘farmers’ ordi- 
naries’, where an almost Pickwickian jollity prevailed, and 
woe betide the unhappy tourist who expected to be fed! The 
shopkeepers had to doff their special manner—and price—re- 
served for ‘m’lady’, (who ventured to town only on quieter 
days), and hustle and bustle continued from morning till night. 
The estate agents and auctioneers were busy, important and 
happy. Not till the next morning, when the straw and dung 
were hosed from the market-place, did the town once more 
belong to the townspeople. 
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On market days the Close alone remained oblivious of all 
the work and business in the outer part of the town. As one 
passed through its dim, deep-vaulted gateways, a sudden hush 
and coolness fell, and the world of worry and enterprise was 
left behind. From every part of the city, and for miles out in 
the country, the cathedral spire, a slender, diffident finger 
pointing to heaven, could be glimpsed—and forgotten. But 
once one was inside the Close gates, it arose, supported by 
buttresses, pinnacles, and gables to a beautiful, balanced 
strength, vertical and dominating, forcing the eyes and mind 
to follow its flight to the sky. 


About the cathedral fluttered the old minor canons, too 
absorbed in its intimate, ritualistic life to notice the tourists or 
other evidences of the twentieth century. Sometimes, seated 
in their overcrowded drawing-rooms, the guest of their fussy, 
faded wives, I have looked out through the windows and 
watched the cathedral towering above me. The dizzy, multi- 
fariously carved pile of stone would seem poised ready to fall 
in avenging wrath upon the dwellers in the little house, if they 
dared to challenge the doctrines which it so proudly affirmed. It 
dwarfed the trees and shut out the sky, yet seemed -to derive 
from the shadows and sunlight a strange, vibrant life of its 
own. At those moments I understood how it could become 
_ for some a master as exacting as could a few acres of land for 
others. I also understood why some of the young things 
brought up in its shadow accentuated their own personalities 
with Hollywood manners, blood-red nails, and confused love- 
affairs. In earlier generations also the strain had sometimes 
proved too great, and there were usually to be found, wander- 
ing about the precincts, little, gentle old ladies who let their 
scragey, grey locks, crowned with artificial roses, fall in 
would-be ringlets down their backs. Such people were re- 
garded without surprise or consternation, and went their harm- 
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less way, leaving behind them a splash of colour and a vague 
surmise. 

Sometimes a whole household would be found that 
was disintegrated and bizarre. There was, for instance, 
a one-time county beauty who had put off for so long 
making a final choice among her many admirers, that 
she had at last to content herself with an impecunious but 
ardent younger son, who was said to have proposed to her 
every day for five years. When I knew her, she was already 
old, but had so carefully tended her face that not a line showed 
upon it—nor any trace of expression. She wore enormous 
picture-hats, over whose brims she indiscriminately scattered 
flowers, fruit, feathers and veiling. Her delicate feet were 
encased in tight button boots. Her ruling passion was for 
titles, and she could glibly trace for herself a relationship with 
almost any peer in Debrett. Her husband, satiated, appar- 
ently, with so perennial a beauty, and exhausted by so much 
aristocracy, sought relief in the comfortable, plebeian society 
of a barmaid from a local inn. Paying a formal call, one was 
likely to be relegated to chill heraldic detail in an icy drawing- 
room, while he entertained his mistress in the study by the only 
fire that the autocratic old servant had deigned to light. 

If there were certain eccentricities among the inhabitants 
of the Close, they were amply redeemed by the unfailing beauty 
of the dwellings. ‘These were of every type and date of 
English domestic architecture, and had only one thing in com- 
mon—they all faced the cathedral, whose service had created 
the necessity for their existence. 

The Gothic gate-houses were closed at ten o'clock, and 
down their winding stairs the ancient gate-keeper, lantern in 
hand, would grudgingly stumble to admit the rare late-comer. 
The gloomy, castellated palace of the Bishop seemed to vie, 
though austerely, with the dwellings of earthly lords and 
princes. On its vast flowerless lawns the clergy of the diocese, 
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together with a few of the more godly of the gentry, annually 


assembled, at a dismal function known as the Bishop’s garden 


party. The uninitiated would probably have thought that the 


ladies’ clothes represented a fancy-dress fashion parade of the 


‘eighties, and the more discerning would realize why the most 
religiously minded among women have adopted the stern regi- 
mented beauty of the nuns’ habit. 

More kindly, gracious and habitable were the Queen Anne 
houses that had been built at a time when the life of the church 
flowed easily and sociably along with that of the laity. In the 
Close that I knew best, French windows opened from their 
Javender-scented drawing-rooms upon velvet-soft lawns that 
ended at river banks. Prolific herbaceous borders led down to 
the water’s edge, and beyond it the deep green of the water- 
meadows stretched away towards the south downs that reared 
their grey-green ramparts to the sky. Cows stood knee-deep 
on the river’s brink, and placidly watched the equally placid 
gaieties of the canons and their ladies, who sipped their tea in 
a flowery summer-house beside it. The scent of new-mown 
hay, and the sweet, solemn chiming of the cathedral bells lent 
to their undistinguished conversation a quality it would not 
have possessed in less ideal surroundings; and, moreover, the 
Close cooks were famous for tiny, foam-like scones, crowned 


with home-made quince jelly. 


A little way across the meadows, half hidden in a haze of 
willow trees, stood a riverside inn, that had been used through- 
out the centuries by the drovers who brought their flocks into 
the market. It stood just where an ancient track dropped 
from the barren, chalky uplands to the fertile valley beneath. 
A spur of downland here reached out for about twenty miles 
into the busy, low-lying farming country, and up its bare 
flanks were cut countless paths from the valley homesteads. 
Up these, in the days before they were rattled dizzily to market 
in precarious vans and trailers, were driven the flocks and herds 
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on their way to the city. Once they had climbed the hillside _ 


they had only to amble along the easy, grassy track, unconfused 
by noisy villages, divergent ways and hustling vehicles. The 
drovers, strolling behind their leisurely charges, could look 
down into the valleys on either side of them and mark their 
progress by naming to themselves the church towers and little 
clusters of roofs that they glimpsed through the trees below. 
Their knowing eyes could interpret the tale told by the vary- 
ing shades in the patchwork of tilled fields that rolled to the 
foot of their hilly ‘promenade and even tried, here and there, 
to climb its lower slopes. 

Sometimes the busy valley noises would float up to them, 
clear and distinct, yet without urgency. All about them, the 
skylarks sang and the plovers called with querulous sadness. 
Their feet brushed by the upland flowers—harebells, cowslips, 
and blue, pink and white milkwort—that seemed by their very 
smaliness and fragility to survive the onslaughts of the wind 
and rain. Perhaps it was they who named the brown droplets 
of a tiny, wiry grass that loves such places ‘gypsies’ tears’, after 
a people who were only a trifle freer, lonelier—and lousier— 
than themselves. ‘They breathed the warm, clean nutty scent 
of the golden gorse, and the subtler scent of the honeysuckle 
that twined itself about the bushes growing in every sheltered 
hollow. 

As they approached the city, the clouds that companioned 
them during the day ranged themselves into the solemn page- 
antry of sunset, and they and their flocks were glad to descend 
into the shadow of the cathedral spire, whose slender silhou- — 
ette had marked for them throughout the day the spot where 
their journey should end. 

The little inn, set in its own fields, provided rest and food 
for man and beast. In those days it was a low-lying mud-and- 
wattle affair, with one long room for eating and drinking, and 
another for sleeping. For a while it lay as forsaken and for- 
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gotten as the once busy stone flour-mill a little farther down 
the river; then someone realized its possibilities. The drovers’ 
dormitory became several convenient bedrooms, in which 
running-water basins were hidden strangely by age-blackened 
oak beams. The meadow, where the flocks had pastured, blos- 
_ somed into a riverside garden, where the splash of bathers 
broke the stately reflection of the cathedral into a thousand 
fragments. At night the rhythm of dancing feet floated out 
through the windows and was lost in the river mists, while girls 
im gossamer evening gowns sat to flirt with sartorially perfect 
young men on the hollowed stairs up which the weary drovers 
had stumbled not so long ago. 


Sometimes I used to walk up the old, disused drovers’ 
track and look back at the city. The green fields ran from the 
hills’ foot right to the edge of the Close, where the low, red roofs 
of the houses seemed to huddle, as for comfort and protection, 
round the great, grey, protective bulk of the cathedral. Be- 
yond were the busy streets, filled with shops and other places 
of business that crowded about the market-place. East and 
west, well-tilled and serene farmlands stretched away to the 
horizon, and at one point the trees were massed together in a 
vast, wooded park, that surrounded one of the oldest and most 
storied homes of England. 

Lord and bishop, merchant and farmer, the ancient well- 
balanced social order was mapped out before one’s eyes as 
clearly and legibly as were the hills and rivers and towns and 
villages—yet a subtle change was already apparent. The bla- 
tant red of the new model workmen’s dwelling-houses thrust 
itself rudely into quiet countryside; the new wing of the hos- 
pital vied in bulk and solidity with the cathedral. On the 
arable fields a noisy, officious tractor took the place of two or 
three teams with their attendant carters. Only a few slender 
spirals of smoke arose from the one corner of the lord’s great 
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house, in which he was forced now to live more sparely than 
during the opulent past. 

Now it seems certain that the balance that was being 
slowly changed must suddenly topple. The old, friendly, self- 
absorbed, semi-feudal way of life will disappear, not, as it was 
reared, with the passage of succeeding generations, but rudely 
and in a night. After this war it will be quite impossible for 
the present landowners to carry the financial burden of their 
estates, and we are told that this time there will be no profiteers 
to take their places: The centre of gravity, the star of romance, 
will therefore be inevitably removed from the countryside. 


World communism, ample and simple, shines for some as 
a beacon in the impending disorder. It is, I believe, like all 
large and simple plans, delusive. Its advocates forget the un- 
avoidable initial strife which would, of necessity, breed more 
strife. ‘They forget how tired and hungry for pleasure people 
will be after the conflict is over. They demand of each and all 
a standard of ethics higher—in that for eternal vigilance and 
self-forgetfulness it promises no other-worldly reward—than 
that not too successfully upheld by Christianity for nearly two 
thousand years. It is obvious that the very poor will grasp at 
any idea that promises easy and immediate betterment of their 
Jot. It is possible that the very rich, satiated and burdened 
with the complexity of their existence, will be willing, as a 
grand gesture, to retire from penurious castles to white-washed 
rooms and ‘’isms’. It is also probable that they will overlook 
the fact that, to become true and useful communists, they must 
obliterate the past, even from their own minds, resist the temp- 
tation to regard themselves as ‘princes from a far country’, 
and learn to feel equality with their neighbours. It remains 
impossible that the vast ‘middle class’, who have battled for 
their slight elevation, will willingly surrender what they have 
won only by constant planning and effort; or that their wives, 
who after years of washing their own dishes have achieved a 
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maid of their own, will plunge their newly manicured hands 
back into the greasy water without a struggle. 


The people of the countryside and of county towns have 
always seemed to me to have many rugged virtues and a wider 
tolerance than is generally supposed. The people of the large 
towns in these latter days have shown a high courage that is 
beyond telling. It is tragic indeed if we cannot sublimate war- 
time virtues into the rudiments of a truly democratic demo- 
cracy, where the aristocracy will be one of intellect, and the la- 
bourers will know leisure, and the leisured will learn useful 
work. I believe in no sudden, miraculous Utopia, but rather 
in a long and arduous journey, during which we shall learn 
gradually to control, with balanced minds, those ideas and 
material inventions that our hands and brains have contrived, 
and to regard one another with liking and good humour. 


LETTERS FROM ‘T. RW’ 
By D. D. CALvIn 


N almost everything written of T. R. Glover, both duririe’ 


his life and since his death, some reference has been made © 


to his devotion to Canada and to Queen’s. His own writings, | 


of course, are full of it. In his lectures at Cambridge, it is 


said, he constantly used illustrations and comparisons based | 
upon his love and enthusiasm for Canada generally, and upon | 


accurate knowledge of much of the country. 


Others, better fitted to judge, have written and will write | 
about his career: his work in the Classics and in ancient history, | 


as well as in the Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland, 
as lay-preacher and exponent of Christian truth as he found 
it in the Greek of the New Testament. The present notes, 
though touching upon his work in all these fields, will be drawn 
chiefly from recollections of a friendship of forty odd years, 
and from his hundreds of letters to me. 


My first meeting with “T.R.’ was on coming home to 
Kingston from boarding-school for the Christmas holidays, in 
1896. ‘Though Glover was then only twenty-seven, he had 
completed his first term as Professor of Latin at Queen’s. He 
was already intimate with my father, who had had a Trustee’s 
share in bringing him to the University, and who had welcomed 
him not least because he was the son of Richard Glover, the 
famous Baptist minister of Tyndale Chapel, Bristol. 


Three years later I wag ‘sitting under him’ in the senior | 


Latin class. It was a new experience to find that Latin could 
be something other than parsing and construing, and to find 
the emphasis put upon Latin as a great literature. Still, there 
was plenty of construing. “Are you prepared to-day?” he 
asked me more than once outside his classroom before the ten 
o’clock lecture. If the answer was ‘No’, he spared me; if ‘I 
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think so’—well, he often did not spare me, for one could leave 
no untidy edges to a translation of Virgil when Glover was the 
critic. He told me, after he had put me in ‘second division’ in 
the spring examination, that with the sight translation I had 
“left off in time—any more of that and you would have had 
marks knocked off your score’. 

Glover was recalled to St. John’s College, Ghbnaces in 
April, 1901. He left behind him, besides many friends, a con- 
siderable number of stories of the Englishman-in-Canada type. 
He must have been conscious that this was true, for in recent 
years he faced me with a direct query: did the students at 
Queen’s in my day think that he was—well, perhaps a little 
mad? Qne had to confess that a few of them did; but an ad- 
dress from his Honours students, when he was leaving, paid 
tribute to his “patience and sympathy” in trying to give them 
the “spirit of true education and culture”. 

For the next twenty years I saw almost nothing of him. 
Two or three times, in Cambridge and in London, we met and 
talked—always with pleasure, but with little, in retrospect, to 
_ suggest or explain the intimate friendship that was soon to de- 
velop and to last until his death. ‘The fact is that often such a 
_ friendship is not to be explained—suddenly it exists, and, whe- 
_ ther its beginnings be long or brief, its basis remains intangible. 

Leaving this aside, let us look at some of the man’s inter- 
ests. First, his devotion to Canada; did it grow, partly at least, 
_ out of the fact that three of his grandparents were Scottish? 
_For the Scot is more easily at home in Canada than the Eng- 
lishman, and there is always a note—as it were the shout of a 
schoolboy escaping to holidays—in each letter announcing a 
_ new Atlantic crossing, westward. Constantly recurrent is a 

giving of thanks to “the Providence that brought me to Canada 
_ in 1896”. Less seriously, he quoted a joking remark of his old 
tutor at St. John’s, William Heitland, that he had “taken to 
_ Canada like a duck to green peas’. 
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Among the physical features of the country, Lake Ontario 
held first place in his affection. His feeling for it is expressed 
in the sonnet Ontario, and a more extended confession of his 
love for Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence may be found in 
his article The Great Lake.? His visit to the Pacific coast in 
1930, for The National Council of Education, gave him “a 
fresh revelation of the interest and beauty of the Canadian 
scene”. He wrote of the “vivid pictures” he had in his mind 
of the Northwest, and of Vancouver as “a real place... a 
fine city on a firth of the sea, with wonderful mountains tower- 
ing over the water”. In another letter he wrote that “Canada 
is a land of romance, from Cartier to Mackenzie’. 


He greatly hoped to write a history of Canada in this “land 
of romance” vein; one remembers his outlining this unwritten 
book several times in the 1920’s and ’30s. The Cambridge 
Press, after publishing The Ancient World in 1935, suggested 
that he should write such a history, but afterwards withdrew 
the suggestion. He made no attempt to write the book for 


publication elsewhere, for he came to the conclusion that he © 


did not know enough of the subject. He was probably wrong, — 
and we may have missed something valuable. His interest in — 


Canadian history never flagged; as recently as 1941 he “drop- | 


ped on three books about Canada, at Heffer’s, and bagged the 


lot”. One of them was Glazebrook’s T’rans portation, which he 
praised; another was A. S. Morton on the story of the West. 


He lectured on Canada and her history to groups of British © 
officers quartered in the Cambridge colleges, in 1940, 41 and | 


"4:2. 


Se Re 


Closely interwoven with his love of Canada was his love © 
for Queen’s and Queen’s foitk—year after year it ran like a 


silver thread through the pattern of his letters. For him, natu- 


rally enough, Queen’s was the Queen’s—to use his own words 


iSee Queen’s Review, May, 1980. 
2See The Spectator, 29th December, 1933. 
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——“of good old Geordie’s golden days”. The debt which he 
felt he owed to his colleagues he has acknowledged many times 
in his books and addresses. “It stirred me’, he wrote when 
Watson died in 1939, “as I looked back and thought of what 
he had been to me.” His Virgil, which has been reprinted six 
or seven times, was dedicated to Watson. Macnaughton he 
ealled “a great colleague . . . a bit of a genius. . . alive to what 
was alive ...”, and he recalled that Grant had sent ‘John’ to 
meet him at the station on his first arrival in Kingston. There 
are many references to Cappon, who was the only one of 
Glover’s colleagues at Queen’s to find a place in his last book, 
Cambridge Retrospect. He wrote that a review of Cappon’s 
book on Bliss Carman, which I had sent him, “gives away the 
_ reviewer far more than dear old Cappy”’. His letters constantly 
asked for news of his Queen’s friends; old, or not so old, he 
could never hear enough about them. Whenever and wherever 
he met a Queen’s man, the fact was noted in his next letter: 
‘Bricks’ Nimmo at Detroit in 1935, J. A. Richardson and 
_D.H.Laird in Winnipeg in 1930,‘Billy’ Baker at the Cavendish 
Laboratories. He was much interested in the appointment of 
W. B. Anderson, who was Professor of Latin at Queen’s from 
1906 to 1913, as a Fellow of St, John’s College in 1936. 
“Thank you” (underlined in red ink) he wrote in Novem- 
ber, 1941, for “your tremendous budget of Q. U. Centenary 
papers.” He regretted keenly that the fates had kept him from 
being present; he was amused at the advertisements in the 
special issue of The Globe and Mail—“Congratulations to a 
great University, try Smith’s furniture polish”, was his para- 
phrase of them. (Fyfe’s comment, by the way, was closely 
similar, but his mocking parody was less polite.) 
| Glover’s views and convictions about the classical studies 
to which he gave his working life are sufficiently set forth in 
his presidential address to the Classical Association in 1938. 
It is printed in The Challenge of the Greek. His letters are 
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full of his main idea, that the Classics have suffered grievously 
from a wrong approach. “Classical teachers have such a gift 
for dullness and stupidity, witness their emphasis on Juvenal, 
a journalist, and Martial, a more or less witty, at least smart, 
cad.” Again, he reproached the teacher for “. ... parsing every 
word ... till you forget that there ever was a Virgil at all, and 
that poetry and literature still exist”. In another letter he 
wrote, “It is the old question in every society—the Kingdom of 
Israel, the Church of England, Cambridge University, most 
governments—do‘ you prefer a prophet or a professor? The 
prophet may be an awful nuisance . . . a false prophet, even; 
you are safer with a professor .. . he won’t make any mistakes, 
he will only be one.” 

Apart from the teaching of the Classics, he constantly 
wrote also of the authors he had been re-reading. Homer and 
Virgil, “about half of Horace, yes, and good old Herodotus” 
were favourites. Tacitus he called “a great literary figure .. . 
awfully clever at phrases”, but “his outlooks are narrow, for a 
historian.” In 1942 he wrote an essay (not yet published), 
Cicero among his Books, and remarked that on one occasion 
“Cicero’s conscience spoke to him in a line from Homer, in 
Greek”. Wartime regulations in Britain he illustrated by 
quoting Caligula’s words to his sister — “of course in Latin, 
which she would understand better than some of my pupils’— 
that Roman officials “can do what they like and do it to whom 
they please”. 

Glover’s own command of Latin is well shown by this: on 
tbe same page with the formal Latin dedication of his Chal- 
lenge of the Greek to Queen’s University, there is a fragment 
in praise of “the friendly city” (Kingston). A Cambridge don, - 
now in Toronto, assured me—who am no Latinist—that the 
fragment was undoubtedly from Horace, but that he could not 
name the poem in which it occurred. Later, Glover wrote that 
it was “not from ... anybody more ancient than T. R. G. in 


_ to “‘joyousness’. 
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the Kingston General Hospital. It was the tail end of my 
Sapphic ode to my nurses, with a slight change from ‘recovery’ 


9 3993 


For many years he was in great demand as a special lec- 
turer on the Classics, as a teacher at religious conferences, and 
asa preacher. The result was a great deal of travelling: twice 
he visited the eastern Mediterranean, in 1928 and 1933, with 
the Hellenic Travellers Club, giving lectures on board their 
cruise-ships. He was in India on behalf of the British Y. M. 
C. A., in 1916; from this tour he brought back a belief that 
“missionaries’ wives are an acquired taste”. 


Most of his journeys, however, were made to the United 
States and Canada. His homeward voyage, after his last visit, 
in 1938, was his fortieth crossing of the Atlantic. Since 1919 


he had lectured at many American universities, including Yale, 





























_ Harvard, Chicago, Southern California, and others. 


From a summer conference of ministers on Lake George 


_ in 1927 he wrote, of one group, that they were “good fellows 


enough ... but not an easy team . . . some old standard Luth- 
erans ... doctrines as advertised in William IV and President 
van Buren’s time”. The leader of the conference he described 


as “an inimitable boy, backwoodsman, half-lberated theolog- 
ian, who has carved his way through the woods with his own 
Bible hatchet .. . talks a dialect of his own about slams and 
slants and slogans . . . a huge, strong, brawny creature, friendly 


and kind.” 


In 1928 he was in Toronto for the meeting of the Baptist 


World Alliance. He twice preached during the summer months 
in Montclair, New Jersey, to a joint Baptist and Presbyterian 
congregation. More recently he preached in Ottawa and 
Toronto. His letters abound in crisp descriptions of the new 
_ scenes and new types of men he met on his journeys—not least 


3The ode appears in QUEEN’S QUARTERLY, Winter, 1929. 
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on the occasions when he was seized upon to address ‘service 
clubs’ in various places. 

These visits to Canada and the United States led almost 
inevitably to offers of permanent appointments. The details 
of some of them are interesting, but, since the facts were known 
to very few, they perhaps ought not even now to be made | 
public. It is enough to say that in each case he hesitated long, 
especially over one offer which would have brought him back 
to Canada. In 1906—this is well known—he failed by a single 
vote of election to the Chair of Humanity at Glasgow Uni- 
versity. 

Lecturing and preaching—particularly preaching, which, 
he said, “I cannot gramophone’’—exhausted him greatly. He 
collapsed into a chair in my house after speaking at a tre- 
mendous Baptist rally in the Coliseum in 1928 with, “I say! 
it’s good to be back among sinful people. Can I have some 
food?” Like many similar moments, this illustrates the man’s 
deep dependence upon the sympathy of “old friends, who mean ~ 
more with time”. “Say a kind word”, he would ask, when full 
of doubt whether his sermon or lecture had ‘come off’ well. 

This mood of depression—‘“the gloom of the Highlander” 
he called it in one of his friends—was a marked trait. He him- 
self often spoke of his own “perpetual anticipation of disaster”, 
which extended even to catching trains—‘“my religion says it 
is wicked to be less than twenty minutes at the station before 
the train goes. You may have noticed this?”’ In a similar vein 
he wrote, after a wedding, that marriage is “a definite com- 
mitment to a quite indefinite risk—like buying a razor, price 
no guide to value”. In a letter from California, written in a 
mood of pleasure that he would soon be back in familiar On- 
tario scenes, he wrote, “you will look suspicious at my turning 
optimist at my time of life”. More serious were many avowals, 
such as his dislike of “the neo-Georgian era with its vers libre 
and incessant strikes. .. I do like the past and all the nice 
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people in it.” There was also his definite reluctance “to see 


ninety in the flesh, or eighty”. 


The war hung over his last years like a dark cloud— 
darker because of his own ill-health. Both his sons were in 
uniform. The air-raid siren, “whose voice does not suggest 
the Odyssey”, he found very trying. Bombs fell close to his 
house in Cambridge, and some of his friends were killed. Re- 
strictions irked him; some of them, he thought. were “waste 
and silliness”. “In the next new Dictionary all words ending 
in -otic will be listed as synonyms—neurotic, patriotic, idiotic.” 
Yet up to the last week of his life his love of friends always 
prevailed over pessimism, and released the treasures of his 
mind in animated conversation. 

His letters might be quoted indefinitely. There is com- 
ment on _ politics—British, Canadian, American; on Cam- 
bridge in term and in the ‘vac’, and on his duty as Publie Ora- 
tor; on the weather, from East Anglia to Texas; on books, 
always books—he did not wish to survive his books if his house 
were bombed; on his prejudice against dogs and Welshmen; 
and on scores of other topics. And, constantly, serious com- 
ment and pure fun ended alike with “What do you say to all 
this?’ For in the exchange of letters, as in talk, he always 
hoped for a ‘come-back’, as our slang phrase has it. 

Lastly, all these personal letters, eagerly read as they 


arrived week after week from across the Atlantic and from 
_ places on this side, may now be seen to be the expression of a 
_ wider devotion to Canada and to Canadian friends. Canada 


“has been a very big bit of my life—roughly half, though not 


_ chronologically ... How many interests and friendships, little 


foreseen”, followed from his first coming! “My oldest friends”, 
he wrote in 1943, “are mostly in Canada”; and he quoted the 
Irish peasant’s words to Lord Dunsany, “Ah! God be with the 
old days!” 


THE FIRST LABOUR REVOLT* 
By W. M. ConacHER 


N the early years of the boy king, Richard II, men’s minds 
were fully occupied with an entirely new problem — the 
Labourer’s Revolt of 1381. The unrest which had been sim- 
mering for a whole generation since the Black Death had 
erupted after the imposition of the poll tax to meet the costs 
of the war. This tax was a challenge to the labourer, who was 
getting high wages and contributing nothing to the state. An 
inquisition had heen set on foot owing to the scanty returns 
which the poll tax yielded, and to the Essex village of Fobbing 
belongs the distinction of refusing further payment, stoning 
the King’s officers out of the village, and thus starting the 
social revolt. 

The uprising of the labourers seems to have been prompt, 
spontaneous and widespread. It had been supposed that soci- 
ety was stable and ordered, feudalism secure in its privileges 
and property in its rights, but suddenly social revolution raised 
its head, and the mob, which means anarchy and the negation 
of society, threatened to become lord of all. For a moment it 
seemed as if the day of the knight and the baron, even of the 
merchant, was done and Norman and Plantagenet England 
about to be effaced by the uprising of the elementary Anglo- 


Saxon mass. Within a few days of the revolt at Fobbing a 


dyer bore the name of “King of the Commons” in East Anglia; 


at Cambridge students and teachers had been put to flight, — 
while over a bonfire of blazing books some ancient beldame > 
proclaimed the end of learning. The Abbey-towns of Saint | 


Albans, Welsham, and Bury St. Edmunds had turned against 
the monks, their landlords, and from Kent and Essex and 
other more distant shires a motley rout of Piers Plowman, John 


Miller, Jack Carter, Hal the Baker, Wat the Tyler, with Jack — 


Straw, John Starling and John Nameless—in their hands 


*The author wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to G. M. Trevelyan’s 


England in the Age of Wycliffe and to Professor C. W. C. Oman’s The Great — 


Revolt of 1381. 
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John Trueman the mighty bow—were marching on London to 
right the wrongs of the nation. And there within the walls of 
London’s grim Tower the ministers of misgovernment, the ‘fire- 
starters’ and ‘conveyers’, shivered around the child King, while, 
as the uncouth host assembled, the gentry seemed to stand 
palsied and supine, as if the very earth were heaving beneath 
their feet. Only Walworth, the Lord Mayor, seemed resolute 
to act, but London itself shared in the general unrest, for 
rowdy apprentices with their clubs, disappointed artisans, 
broken soldiers and the lowest classes of a populous city pro- 
vided all the elements of riot, and had already been blooded 
in the recent demonstrations against John of Gaunt. 


Thinking that the mob would reverence the son of the 
Black Prince, his councillors took him with them and went out 
on the royal barge to meet the labourers on the South Shore 
by Blackheath. To the question what they might want, the 
mob replied first ‘land’ and then justice, and the right to speak 
with the King. The council dared not risk the King amid the 
unreasoning mob and, after making a rendezvous without the 
walls, rowed away, followed by the strange cry of ‘treason’ 
bawled from the throats of the sovereign people. Although 


| the movement arose almost entirely within the labouring class, 
_ save for a few parsons who were leading their flocks, there 
were found two London aldermen who opened to them Ald- 


gate, which looked toward Essex and Epping Forest, and also 
the approach from Kent by London Bridge, at that time 


_ crowned by a line of buildings with a drawbridge in the middle. 


- The next night, a night of June, the mob were thronging the 


narrow London streets, so far rather curious and humorous, 
only vicious towards foreigners, fraternizing with the appren- 
_ tices and camping in thousands over against the grim keep of 


the Tower. Two places they had already marked down as 
doomed—the Savoy, the palace of the detested John of Gaunt, 
who, luckily for him, was in Scotland at the time; and the 
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Temple, the nest of all the lawyers of the nation. The Archil ‘ 
bishop’s palace south of the Thames had been sacked the night © 
before and two jails had been destroyed, and many birds of | 
night were let loose. The Savoy was gutted without much at- | 
tempt at plunder, for the leaders seemed to have the mob in — 
hand. At the Temple it was noted that the lawyers, even the | 
most infirm, skipped away with the agility of rats. 








The following morning young Richard came out to inter- 
view the mob, protected only by his own majesty and his young — 
innocence. He met them at Mile End without the walls and! 
conceded all their main demands, the freeing of villeins, land) 
for all at a fair rent, and pardon for any unlawful acts they had| 
committed. As a pledge he gave each parish represented one 
of his banners under which to march home. One thing he re- | 
fused, that the victims they claimed, the Chancellor—who wag 
the Archbishop—and the Treasurer should be condemned ex 
cept by fair trial. This matter, however, was decided already, | 
for Wat Tyler had left a guard at the Tower and in the absence. 
of the King the garrison, uncertain how to act, had admitted — 
them, the place had been ransacked and the Chancellor and. 
Treasurer executed. They were both blameless, dying in fact. 
because they were officials who symbolized unpopular govern-, 
ment, and the Primate-Chancellor, arrested as he was saying) 
Mass, died like a lion, repeating almost the words with which : 
Becket fell. | 


The Tower now being in the possession of the labourers, 
the King had no safe refuge that night, and lodged at the 
Wardrobe with his mother. The more sober elements among) 
the labourers were departing. The pageant and the pardon 
had had their effect. But the uglier sections of the crowd 
remained, the ringleaders and those with a set purpose of revo- 
lution or of plunder. Wat Tyler seems to have thought nothing, 
had yet been gained, and he was only too justified in so think- 
ing. That night, as was inevitable, riot, the sacking of houses, 
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the holding up of citizens for blackmail, the murdering of 
accidental victims, the burning of buildings, terrorized the city. 


_ The London workmen started the massacre of foreigners, who, 


as all men knew, took the bread out of honest Englishmen’s 
mouths, lived by sweated labour and were sucking the land 


dry of gold. It was necessary for the boy King to appear the 
third time before the mob. 


The day before, with royal naiveté, he had doubtless been 


confident in the divinity which hedges a king, but there had 
_ been some incidents as he rode almost alone amid a living tide 
_of wild faces which might give cause for fear. He confessed 


his sins at length and then in the strength of that grace sallied 


_ out to his task, this time with a bodyguard of some two hun- 


dred knights and citizens. They met in the close of Smithfield 
Market. Wat Tyler, the sole spokesman and leader of the 


_ mob, came straight to business. His oration was the epitome 


of many humble minds, some harping on a single grievance, 


‘such as the harsh Game Laws, others repeating some talisman- 


like phrase, others again claiming this Charter—that ‘all men 
should be free’. Tyler gave all this a rough rhetorical form 


and then made a concrete demand for the surrender of Church 


land, which he supplemented by sketching out a scheme of 
Church reform. It was all crude enough, but it was the first 
articulation of democracy. The King replied with some re- 
serve, and Tyler, a little at a loss, fortified himself with a 


_ flagon of beer and prepared to withdraw. The whole thing had 
fallen flat, and the mob might have dispersed from sheer 
_ gaucherie, when a royal flunkey supplied the necessary spark 


by an audible aside, that he recognized Tyler as “one of the 
most notorious rogues in Kent”. The demagogue came back 
angrily, pushing his way on his horse through the royal retinue 
with his dirk drawn. The Lord Mayor cried out upon him for 
drawing his weapon before the King—blows were exchanged 


and Tyler, mortally wounded, galloped into the open space 
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and collapsed. It was a terrible moment. The labourers 
began to bend their bows, while an angry hum arose as from a 
startled hive, and then the young king—he had had no share in ~ 
these proceedings—rode forward alone, crying to the mob that _ 
he would be their leader, let them follow him. Automatically — 
they followed him to the fields without the gate and here he © 
talked with them for an hour, not knowing what that hour — 
would bring forth. Meanwhile the Mayor had hastily raised a 
levy of all the loyalists within reach and, marching out after — 
the King with a respectable force, demanded orders. It was ti 
proposed to fall on the mob forthwith, but the King sharply — 
repudiated this suggestion. “They know not what they do”, — 
he said, “three-fourths of these poor people.” His clemency — 
triumphed and the mob dispersed. : 


Few rulers in a like case have come through with greater — 
honour, and none with better fortune than this young son of — 
the Black Prince. The pity of it is that he never again rose 
to the spirit of this high hour. When next he spoke to his — 
people, now scattered and helpless, he told them: “Serfs you — 
are and serfs you will remain”, for the crisis having passed, — 
society safe once more, the law re-established and the lawyers — 
back in the Temple, the whole illegality of the business was — 
triumphantly established. It was not in the King’s power to © 
give what was not his, and a promise made under duress was — 
void. The rebels were given a sharp lesson by the avenging — | 
arm of the law, not too sharp, were it but for very shame, But ; 
property again was property, and law was law. What had — 
ceased to be was chivalry, whose honour was point device 
except, it seemed, in serious business. Richard may be said — 
to have applied whole-heartedly the principles inculcated into — 
every aspirant for knighthood, but found that in reality they — 
did not work. | 















































FOR VIRGIL 


By NATHANIEL MICKLEM 


Shinah and Nineveh and Babylon, 

Persia and Hellas, Rome, Bagdad, the days 
Of Cortes, Britain’s haleyon hour—the bays 

From empire unto empire are passed on: 

Each human style swift risen swift is gone, 
Man’s spirit ever plastic to new ways, 
Changing the idol-figures of its praise 

Restless new habit of the mind to don. 


But, Mantuan, there grows, unflecked of Time, 
Thy hidden realm of those to whom in love 
The Muses whisper and the Charities,— 
A brotherhood transcending age and clime, 
Who converse hold with Plato in the Grove, 
Having affiance in Praxiteles. 


RECENT FRENCH POLITICS AND 
LITERATURE* 


By Marce. TIrRou 


|B ENTRE-DEUX-GUERRES is the name invented by 

the late Léon Daudet (who lived through two such 
periods) for his memoirs of intellectual and social life in France 
between 1870 and 1914. It now describes the interval between 
the two world wars. During the confusion that followed the 
armistice, not a few have tried to characterize that period. In 
the fifth year of the present conflict more weighty books are 
produced less hastily. We have had Les Fossoyeurs, by Per- 
tinax, a well-known political and diplomatic journalist. Now 
comes the second volume of the collected articles and speeches 
by Léon Blum, under the title L’ Histoire jugera. 'The first 
volume was published in 1931. A pious friendship brought 
out the second, unknown to its author, who was in jail when it 
appeared and who, according to rumour, has been since de- 
ported into Germany. 

Here we have a picture of practically a decade of un- 
swerving political conviction. M. Blum’s ideals were those of 
the French socialist party, and his defence of the measures that 
were taken by the Front Populaire in 1936 throws a candid 
light on the famous reforms that made his government so short- 
lived. Nothing should help the French republicans so much 
to keep their high courage as his plea at Riom for the glory of 
the French Republic when Hitler and Pétain hoped to obtain 
against it a unanimous verdict of guilt. Nothing reveals the 
statesman more than his defence of the communists killed as 


* L’ Histoire jugera. By Léon Blum. Montréal: Editions de l’arbre. 1943. 
Pp. xiv-+351, with a preface by W. C. Bullitt. $2.00. 
Etudes Littéraires (1). By André Maurois. Diety York: Editions de la 
Maison Frangaise, Inc. 1941. Pp. ii+246. $1.2 
Les écrivains francais de Ventre-deux-guerres. By ia Brodin. Montréal: 
Editions Bernard Valiquette. 1942. Pp. 389. 25, 
Maitres et Témoins de l’entre-deux-guerres. By Pierre Brodin. Montréal: 
Editions Bernard Valiquette. 19438. Pp. 244. $1.25. 
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hostages by the Germans. No wonder that the case started: 
Blum never ceased impeaching Laval’s character and deeds as 
a politician. Take, for instance, this portrait, written after the 
signature of the pact with Sir Samuel Hoare: 
Laval’s strength, alas, consists in the contempt he shows 
in his estimation of men, his cleverness in playing on 
their egotism, -their vanity, their duplicity, their pusil- 
lanimity. There is in him an evil genius of intrigue that 
disintegrates, contaminates and spoils everything it 
touches. The greatest human conflicts, he reduces them 
to his own scale, and all his success in scheming, faking 
and bargaining, what a humiliating triumph it ends in. 
Under the apparent success of French diplomacy, what 
a blow struck at the true interest of France. 


Léon Blum’s clear thinking, his talent as a writer, the 
warmth of his convictions, his love for France, add a tragic 
force to his invocation of La Marseillaitse when he stood before 
his judges and proved that, among all parties, the republicans 
of the left, and only they, had at heart the welfare, the honour 
and the integrity of the commonwealth. A remarkable lawyer, 
an old man full of sorrow at the disaster, but with a just pride 
in his policies, expressing his defence, his creed and his feelings 
in terse, forceful language—such Léon Blum appears in this 
book. Pious friendship has served him well. 

His book, exposing a chapter in the history of French 
politics, has great value. Their picture has been rather sombre 
in the minds of most people. Confusion—no real leader—men 
past their prime at the head of the parties. L’ Histoire Jugera 
indicates clearly a trend in the political thought of a large 
number of Frenchmen. They want the Republic to stay. The 
present developments in Algiers demonstrate that radicalism 
still commands the decisions. Let us turn to intellectual life. The 
picture follows much the same lines: the literature of lentre- 
deux-guerres seems to move in the same whirl and to trace the 
same patterns. The writers of repute belong to the preceding 
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generation. Claudel was born in 1868, Gide in 1869, Proust 
and Valéry in 1871. Proust stands out as the greatest creator. 
The influence of the other three, each in his sphere, 1s admit- 
tedly on the wane. Among those who followed after them, 
Giraudoux (born 1882), Duhamel (1884), Jules Romains 
and Mauriac (1885) were already hailed as men of letters 
when the First World War broke out. Maurois’ reputation 
began in 1918 and gradually rose to a height of success. But 
his autobiography, published last year, has left us with the pic- 
ture of a man thrown off his balance by adversity when it dis- 
turbed his comforts. In the introduction of the first series of 
Etudes Iattéraires, he declares that he does not want to play 
the part of a critic, but wishes rather to be a guide. Such also 
is the role one thought he had been playing for the last twenty 
years in the relations between France and Britain, perhaps 
even priding himself overmuch in this respect. ‘The facts are 
that he did not remain in England in 1940 and that his book 
is rather disappointing. It is composed of a number of 
lectures given at the invitation of American universities. 
Supremely intelligent, of course, but over-simplifying his ma- 
terial, probably in order to throw more clarity on the works he 
exposes (rather than discusses) before audiences of foreigners. 
To some extent, this is legitimate, but it leads to a certain dog- 
matism (I have the essay on Proust in mind). M. Maurois 
has known personally the men about whom he writes and seems 
at times willing enough to mention this in order to enhance 
interest in his statements. His book is as easy to read as a 
guide-book, no doubt, but does not incline one to recommend it 
as a guide to the earnest student of contemporary literature. 
Very different are two other volumes by M. Pierre Brodin: 
Les écrivains francais de Ventre-dewx-guerres and Maitres et 
Témoins de Ventre-deux-guerres. Contemporary critics have 
expounded the younger literature: Benjamin Crémieux, Yves 
Gandon (on style especially), André Rousseaux. A few years 
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ago, Professor Lemaitre presented a portrait and an apprecia- 
tion of four of the writers whom M. Maurois and M. Brodin in- 
clude in their studies, and his book was favourably received. But 
so far we have had no survey so extensive as regards the number 
of authors and the trend of letters in France between 1920 and 
1940. ‘The introductory chapter gives a rather short synthesis, 
the rest is a study of the men, their writings and ideas. The 
work is in the great tradition of academic criticism, marked by 
a sympathy towards the manifestations of the creative human 
mind, by the sharpness of long trained analysis, by an under- 
standing tolerance. Let us join in the praise of Malraux, who 
obviously does not share the social or spiritual creed of M. 
Brodin. 
Criticism since Sainte Beuve and Taine has aimed more 
and more at the study of literary work in the light of the lives 
of the authors. At times, the quest for such detail does not 
seem relevant. Indeed, when it applies to men who are our 
very contemporaries, it makes us feel as though we are in 
danger of prying into facts which one has no right to know. The 
writers discussed by M. Brodin are still alive, but his deftness 
and tact never make us feel over-curious or indiscreet. In his 
survey, of course, his culture (he has translated into French 
Vasiliev’s History of Byzantium, and has published a book on 
the Quakers) and training as a teacher are fundamental. At 
present he is the director of the French Lyceé in New York. 
To him applies the passage he quotes from the Journal of 
Julien Green: “From my school years, I have maintained a 
great respect for my professors. It seems to me indeed that 
France at that time (1910-1918) had nothing more honest, 
more serious, and more disinterested than her personnel of 
teachers.” This quality of teaching is felt all through the book. 
It appears first of all in the skill and care of the composition, 
whether of paragraph or chapter, and next in the marked clev- 
erness with which M. Brodin sums up the contents of a book, or 
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makes a précis of ideas (the study on Valéry is a modéle du 
genre). ‘The danger is that such précis, necessary as they are, 
may become mere enumerations in the case of minor authors. 
And another pitfall which M. Brodin does not always escape 
is that of magnifying his conclusions, bringing Morand to 
Daudet’s level, or writing on the same line the names of Hugo 
and Giono, an association rather difficult to accept. 

One wonders why such a list of writers, masters and wit- 
nesses of our times, save for Valéry, does not include poets. 
We would have enjoyed a chapter on Madame de Noailles, who 
would have completed the picture of women writers repre- 
sented only by Colette. We miss, too, an appreciation of 
Jacques de Lacretelle. But we are thankful for the best com- 
plete study of Valéry Larbaud, truly a collector’s piece on an 
amateur de curtosités. On the whole, it is a varied gallery, very 
representative, the first of its kind. It shows extensive and 
thoughtful knowledge of the authors and their critics. It places 
both these in an exact and satisfactory setting, and gives them 
fair and understanding judgement. 


Some reviewers have regretted the lack of jugements tout 
faits, whatever these should be. The regret seems unjustified. 
The period is such that the conclusions impose themselves. 
What strikes one most, perhaps, is the similarity between the 
aspects of politics and literature. In both there is much indi- 
vidual talent. Among the younger writers, as among the 
would-be legislators, great dissatisfaction is felt with la condi- 
tion hwmaine. Pessimism is everywhere rampant, and the pes- 
simists are men who were still young after their four years of 
struggle. Many sought for a refuge in religion, a few in an ac- 
tive political life, the fewest in art for art’s sake. Most were con- 
vinced that pure rationalism is no longer a satisfactory answer. 
So often do they proclaim their ennui that one wonders whe- 
ther M. Brodin has made enough of what Jean Thomas called 
le romantisme contemporain. It explains to a great extent the 
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literature of escape, an unmistakable current throughout, with 
Jean Giraudoux, prose poet and stylist, making it shine crystal 
clear. The most important point, however, though a negative 
one, is the lack of some writer whose superiority would be felt 
and uncontested. The authors in M. Brodin’s books have 
points in common and very clearly the same influences are re- 
flected in different individuals. ‘There is no one to embody 
them all, no full exponent of the period. Jules Romains’ 
work has been compared with that of Balzac a century ago. 
There is no one who takes the place of Victor Hugo, or even 
of Zola, at any quarter of a century of their literary life. Or is 
Jean Jacques Rousseau still the greatest master? 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGE IN CANADA 
By B. K. SANDWELL 


HE real weakness of the doctrine of emergency powers is 
that powers which have once been exercised in an emer- 
gency tend to become indispensable, whether or not the emer- 
gency continues to exist. ‘The doctrine of emergency powers 
was read into the Canadian constitution, whether it was there 
or not, by courts which recognized that certain powers were 
needed by the Federal Government in certain circumstances, 
but hated to admit that they belonged to the Federal Govern- 
ment in any circumstances. The result of their action will very 
probably be that these powers will prove to have become the 
property of the Federal Government because nobody will dare 
to declare that there has ceased to be an emergency. After all, 
a permanent emergency is not an entirely inconceivable thing. 
The Federal Parliament is now capable, by reason of its 
emergency powers, of legislative and executive action concern- 
ing matters coming within the category designated as Property 
and Civil Rights in the Province, which without an emergency 
would be totally barred to it. The legislation possible to it for 
this reason includes a Labour Code for the entire Dominion. 
If the unofficial reports of a recent conference are to be trusted, 
all the provinces except Quebec are agreed in the desire that 
the Dominion should enact such a Code with application to all 
industry; only the Province of Quebec desires that the Do- 
minion Code, if enacted, should apply to war industry alone. 
Now if there is any expectation that at, or shortly after, 

the end of the war there will cease to be an emergency, and 
that the Dominion will consequently cease to possess its emer- 
gency powers, it is of almost no consequence whether such @ 
Code is ever adopted or not. The interest of the eight provinces 
in its adoption, and its application to all industry, can be ex- 
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plained only on the theory that they expect the ‘emergency’ 
to be of long duration, and that they want a uniform Code 
which shall apply to all kinds of industry in all nine provinces. 
The interest of the Province of Quebec in restricting it to war 
industry alone can equally be explained on the theory that that 
province also expects the ‘emergency’ to be of long duration, 
but does not want a Dominion Code applied to industry in 
Quebec, and relies upon the early disappearance of ‘war’ and 
therefore of ‘war industry’ to relieve it of this particular kind 
of federal interference. No province, not even Quebec, really 
wants two kinds of Labour Code operating in its territory at 
the same time, which would create a highly unmanageable 
situation; but it is easier for Quebec to oppose the application 
of the Dominion Code to non-war industry, and thus to ensure 
that its territory will be freed from the Dominion Code as soon 
as there ceases to be war, than to take the rather intransigent 
attitude of refusing to admit Dominion control even of indus- 
tries making munitions while the war is on. 

There can be scarcely any doubt that the other eight prov- 
inces desire a uniform Dominion Labour Code; but it must 
extend to all nine provinces. There is no advantage in a Code 
which restricts the behaviour of eight provinces and leaves one 
province free to do as it likes. The great labour organiza- 
tions are all nation-wide and mostly international; they are 
extremely anxious for uniformity of legislation. There is no 
particular employer interest against it. If the constitution 
conferred upon the Dominion an express and unconditional 
power to enact such a Code, there could be no objection on the 
part of Quebec to its doing so. But the constitution expressly 
withholds that power, and the courts have granted it only upon 
the condition that there must be an emergency. In these cir- 
cumstances Quebec appears to have some reasonable title to 
demand, in the name of her constitutional rights, that legisla- 
tion under the emergency powers be limited to the strict re- 
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quirements of the emergency, and that those powers be not 
used for what is substantially an alteration of the constitution. 
Nevertheless, constitutions have a habit of adapting them- 
selves to changing requirements, whether by tacit understand- 
ing, court interpretation, or formal amendment. And it is 
very doubtful whether the need for a uniform Labour Code 
can be left unsatisfied much longer in view of the unquestion- 
able right of the Dominion to enact it for the period of the 
‘emergency and the strong probability that that emergency 
would be held to be permanent, or rather of indefinitely long 
duration. The objections of Quebec are most unlikely to be 
upheld in the courts, if the Dominion should enact legislation 
carefully designed to come within the emergency doctrine; and 
they could therefore be expressed only in the ballot-boxes. It 
then becomes a question whether more votes are to be lost in 
Quebec by enacting a national Code, or in the other provinces 
by failing to enact one, and on that computation Quebec might 
lose out. . 
The matters which would be dealt with in a Labour Code 
are so obviously within the class designated as Property and 
Civil Rights in the Province that without the emergency doc- 
trine there could be no attempt on the part of the Dominion to 
deal with them, no matter what court might be interpreting the 
constitution. ‘There are, however, other matters which may 
have been unnecessarily read into that class by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council and which might be read out 
of it if the process of final interpretation were entrusted to a 
Canadian court. It may well be that this re-location of the 
interpreting power, together with a broad application of the 
emergency powers doctrine, might afford all the necessary 
scope for effecting the needed changes in the application of the 
British North America Act, and thus obviate the very delicate 
and animosity-raising method of changing the text. (An in- 
telligent and federally-minded Supreme Court might even 
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discover that inability to implement the terms of a treaty would 
constitute an emergency, and would therefore create the ability 
to implement. ) 

This less spectacular method of effecting the desired re- 
sults would be much more in accordance with the genius of the 
Canadian people than the method now being advocated by some 
aggressive promoters of reform—namely, the constituent con- 
vention. ‘This method of establishing a new constitutional 
basis for the government of a country is legitimate enough, 
and indeed necessary, when the old foundation has been de- 
stroyed by defeat or revolution. It will, no doubt, have to be 
resorted to in Europe on a large scale when the Nazi authority, 
which has replaced all constitutional authority in occupied 
countries for three years, has been overthrown. But it is a very 
difficult method to work, because it involves the necessity of 
assigning their appropriate weight to all the different elements 
represented in the convention, a proceeding in which there are 
no precedents for guidance and in which any method that may 
be adopted is bound to cause violent resentment somewhere. 
In a country with two radically distinct cultures, such as 
Canada, the difficulty is exceptionally great. 

Hardly anything in the terms of a new constitution for 
the Dominion can safely be arrived at by a mere majority vote 
in a constituent assembly; and yet if a majority vote is not to 
determine the question, what other requirement can be imposed? 
In the matter of provincial rights, what sort of representation 
is to be given the provinces in the convention? On such ques- 
tions, shall the nine provinces vote as nine equals, one vote to 
each province, Ontario and Prince Edward Island alike? Shall 
five provinces be allowed to vote down the other four, even if 
the four are Ontario, Quebec, British Columbia, and Manitoba? 
Or shall New Brunswick be given a veto power over any pro- 
posal affecting provincial rights in any way? (In that case, of 
course, the convention might as well not be held; yet there will 
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unquestionably be subjects about which Quebec will expect to 
have a veto power and will be greatly distressed if she does not 
receive it.) The truth is that Canada as a functioning national 
unit is built upon a mass of assumptions and concessions which 
have become deeply rooted in the national life, but which have 
no safeguard except in the existing constitution, and any 
scheme which makes that constitution too easy to amend in 
regard to these assumptions and concessions might easily 
topple down the entire structure. 

It is an interesting feature of the proposals for an India- 
made constitution for India that they include a provision by 
which the states with a Mohammedan majority may vote them- 
selves out of the proposed union if they are dissatisfied with 
the terms accorded to them by the Hindu majority. It is 
entirely conceivable that if the Canadian people were to sit 
down and draft for themselves a new and wholly Canada-made 
constitution, they might have to make some similar provision 
for the voluntary accession or withdrawal of the province which 
by a large majority is of different religion, language and racial 
origin from the majority in the rest of Canada. It has been 
possible for that province to remain within the Dominion, with- 
out grave discomfort, so long as the powers of the central 
authority in regard to the economic life of the country con- 
tinued to be sharply limited and so long as there was no demand 
for their increase. It is quite possible that those powers can be 
increased, gradually and unobtrusively, and up to a limited 
point, without causing too much dissatisfaction in the affected 
province. But the way to achieve that end is not by a spec- 
tacular frontal attack on the whole constitutional edifice which 
has been in the building ever since 1763. 
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RELIGION AND THE STATE. By Evarts B. Greene. New York 
University Press. 


DIAGNOSIS OF OUR TIME. By Karly Mannheim. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner. 10/6. 


DON QUIXOTE, A COMMENTARY. By Ambrosius Czako. Win- 
nipeg: The Christian Press. 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND THE SOVIET STATE. By 
Serge Bolshakoff. 8.P.C.K. 3/6. 


RELIGION IN SOVIET RUSSIA, 1917-1942. By N.S. Timasheff. 
Sheed and Ward. 6/-. 


CHRISTIANITY ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN. By W. F. Howard. 
Duckworth. 


RECOLLECTIONS. By P. Carnegie Simpson. Nisbet. 4/6. 


It has long been a principle with most democratic thinkers that 
there should be a complete separation between Church and State; 
to them the idea of an ‘established’ Church or a favoured religion 
is an anachronism; let Church and State work in harmony, but let 
each keep to its own separate sphere. This principle needs reconsid- 
eration to-day. It may be said to have worked well given two con- 
ditions, first, that the national life was in a broad sense Christian; 
and second, that the State limited so far as possible its ‘interfer- 
ence’ with the lives of citizens. In both these matters changes are 
coming or have come. No doubt the civilization of North America 
is in some sense ‘Christian’, but it cannot be assumed that most 
legislators or school-teachers are professing Christians. Again, 
there is an inevitable tendency for the demands of the State to in- 
trude into ever new spheres of the national life. There is always 
the possibility of a clash between Church and State. For instance, 
the proposed amendment to the Federal Constitution of the U.S.A. 
in respect of child-labour was opposed by a large proportion of the 
Roman Catholic clergy on the ground that it would weaken the 
divinely sanctioned institution of the family. Again, education is 
more and more conceived as no mere imparting of information, 
but as a moulding of the mind of youth; this is a matter of the 
deepest concern to the Church as to the State. How far, then, is 
complete separation of Church and State a workable principle to- 
day? If religious instruction is banned from the State schools, 
can irreligious instruction rightly be allowed? Does not an educa- 
tional system that never mentions God suggest a secular and irre- 
ligious outlook? If a Christian ‘ideology’ is not taught in the State 
schools, will a nationalist or materialist ‘ideology’ in fact be taught? 
Or, if no ‘ideology’ whatever underlies education, how can there be 
national unity? These may not yet be burning issues in North 
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America as they are in parts of Europe, but increasingly they de- 
mand the consideration of religious and patriotic men. Ag a con- 
tribution to the discussion of this subject Professor Greene has 
written an admirable account of the varied relations of Church and 
State in the U.S.A. The book is well written, learned and fair, and 
is much to be commended. 

Professor Mannheim’s book lacks literary elegance, but in the 
main it is clear, and for all those seriously concerned with the post- 
war world it is of first-rate importance. 

In my opinion, a new social order can be developed, and the 
dictatorial tendencies of modern social techniques can be 
checked if our generation has the courage, imagination and 
will to master them and guide them in the right direction. 
This must be done immediately, while the techniques are still 
flexible and have not been monopolized by any single group. 
It rests with us to avoid the mistakes of former democracies, 
which, owing to their ignorance of these main trends, could 
not prevent the rise of dictatorship. 

The phrase “‘a planned economy” has an unpleasant sound in some 
ears, but all are agreed that we must look for wider State regula- 
tion and control than in the past. How is this to be related to the 
inalienable claims to freedom? We must plan, writes Dr. Mann- 
heim, but we must plan for freedom. 

You might plan the time-table of a boarding-school and 
come to the decision that at certain hours the pupils should 
be left entirely free—it is still planning if you are the master 
of the whole situation and decide that with certain fields of 
life one should not interfere. This sort of deliberate refrain- 
ing from interference by a planner will radically differ from 
the purposeless non-interference of the laissez-faire society. 

Dr. Mannheim is clear that planning cannot be confined to the 
realm of industry or economics. There are other spheres where 
freedom itself will depend on planning. The author takes an illus- 
tration from the press: 

Non-interference with the press led to freedom of opinion 
as long as little capital was needed, and one could always 
found a new paper if the existing ones failed to tell the truth. 
In an age of large industrial combines lack of community 
control places the power to shape public opinion into the 
hands of a few great monopolists. 

Dr. Mannheim’s conclusion is that 
under these conditions freedom will not consist in non-inter- 
ference, but in a control which gives guidance in a democra- 
tically agreed direction. What we have learnt is that with 
the advent of Great Society the habit of letting things take 
their own course does not represent the principle of real 
freedom, but simply surrenders the cultural inheritance to a 
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few Capitalist concerns, which reflect only too often the 
lowest common denominator of democratic culture, such as 
Hollywood, privately owned radio stations and the press. At 
the present stage of development, Freedom can only be 
achieved if its conditions are organized according to the de- 
mocratically agreed wishes of the community. But the latter 
can prevail only if the community has a vision of aims to be 
achieved and a knowledge of the means by which they can be 
achieved. 
This book is that very rare combination, a work of high scientific 
and philosophical importance and at the same time a trumpet call. 
It is addressed primarily to the Christians, for democracy, to be 
saved (and how well it is worth saving!), must become militant, 
and that democracy may become militant it is necessary that it be 
fired with the vision which comes from real religion. 

In recent years Dr. Karl Barth has expounded his own interest- 
ing and important views in the form of a commentary on St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans. This device has a long history. In the 
Middle Ages it was customary to write a commentary on Aristotle 
or the sentences of Peter Lombard. Dr. Czako has given us his 
philosophical, moral and religious reflections upon life in the form 
of a brief commentary on Don Quixote. Dr. Czak6, who has a deep 
understanding of the art, letters and music of Europe and who is 
a trained philosopher, lacks something in charm of style, but that 
may be forgiven him for the clarity and freshness of his thought. 
Here is an admirable bedside book for the meditation of those who 
want to think about life, its meaning and its worth. 

One of the values of the Don Quixote book is that — as 
Sancho Panza and others often declared — D.Q. is a very 
clever man except when it comes to knighthood. D.Q. is a 
clever man who—we may add—obeys moral principles and 
validates them. This characterization, of course, is done on 
the basis of a comparison with ourselves, when on the one 
hand we acknowledge that D.Q. is morally more than we are, 
but his foolishness makes him less than we are, because we 
are not foolish. It would be more correct to say that in D.Q. 
an artistic imagination is always coupled with a morality 
that obeys God, and the hero remains true to this inwardness 
always. AWA 
This book again shows Dr. Czaké to be among the most distin- 
guished of contemporary thinkers in Canada. 

Our admiration for the national unity, the military prowess 
and the fighting qualities of the Russian people knows no bounds. 
But how are we to collaborate with Russia after the war, what 
fellowship is there to be between us? Is religion free, or likely to 
be free, in Russia? What is the situation actually to-day in respect 
of religion? These are insistent questions, and materials for an 
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answer will be found in these two books by Mr. Bolshakoff and 
Dr. Timasheff. Both are careful studies, and the latter boasts with 
justification that it is “well documented’. Is the Bolshevik attack 
on religion based upon a repudiation or on a misunderstanding of 
the nature and teaching of Christianity? Were the churchmen in 
fact treasonably disposed to the Soviet State, or were their suffer- 
ings simply for the Name of Christ? Neither book gives us a wholly 
satisfactory answer. There seems no doubt (1) that the Party 
leaders in Russia are opposed to all religion, passionately and with 
conviction; (2) that the ‘anti-God’ campaign has very largely been 
a failure; (3) that the new patriotism and concern for the history 
and traditions of Russia have led to a more respectful attitude 
to the Church;(4) that about half the people are still in some 
sense frankly religious and that of the rest the majority is not 
emphatically anti-religious. Those who abandon Christianity are 
much more likely to turn to crass superstition of the amulet type 
than to violent anti-religion. The picture, if incomplete, is very 
impressive and, on the whole, hopeful. 

Professor W. F. Howard, once the collaborator with J. H. Moul- 
ton, is the most outstanding New Testament scholar of the Method- 
ist Church in England. Some years ago he wrote a valuable and 
learned (but rather dry) book on the literary questions that 
baffle students of the Fourth Gospel. Now he has turned to the 
religious message of that Gospel. The book is based upon the Dale 
Lectures given in Mansfield College in 1940. Here we have learn- 
ing, piety and religious insight—a book to be very warmly wel- 
comed by all serious students of the Bible. 

The name of Dr. Carnegie Simpson, author of The Fact of 
Christ and of the standard Life of Principal Rainy, for many years 
Professor at Westminster College in Cambridge and deeply in- 
volved in cecumenical Church discussions, will be familiar to many 
outside his own Presbyterian circle. In the evening of his life and 
from a sick bed he has issued an entirely charming, but too brief, 
little volume of Recollections, which he describes in the sub-title 
as “mainly ecclesiastical but sometimes human’’. ee 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL. The Ayer 
Lectures of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 1941. 
By William Foxwell Albright, professor of Semitic Lan- 
ate Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. Pp. xii++-237. 

2.25. 

About three years ago Professor Albright published a most 
comprehensive book entitled From the Stone Age to Christianity 
which was reviewed in QUEEN’S QUARTERLY. The present volume is 
a smaller one and more restricted in scope as the title indicates, 
but written with the same massive learning as the former. Orig- 
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inally delivered as lectures the book has been expanded and pub- 
lished with no fewer than fifty pages of finely-printed notes. Not 
the least valuable of Professor Albright’s publications are his volu- 
minous notes which furnish almost a complete bibliography of his 
subject. Indeed, he seems to have left nothing unread, either in 
books or in journals. 


It is possible, however, for the reader to be disappointed in 
this volume. He will not find much about what is most important 
in Israel’s religion. That is not Professor Albright’s fault. The 
truth is that Archeology has given us almost nothing bearing on 
the essential things in the faith of the Old Testament, or even on 
its historical narratives. It contains no trace of Moses, or Elijah, 
or Amos, or Hosea, or Isaiah, or Jeremiah, unless there be some 
obscure hint of the last-named in the Lachish Letters. The patri- 
archs and kings have left behind them scarcely anything that 
might even be called a trace. Archeological research tells us much 
about Israel’s predecessors and neighbours but, as yet, little about 
herself, and about her religion little except what concerns survivals 
of pre-Yahwistic paganism. With these limitations, however, this 
book provides most valuable information. It should be kept close 
at hand by those who wish to know about strange and stubborn 
religious practices and beliefs among the early Hebrews. Only 
the last of its five chapters has to do with the religion of later 
Israel and that chiefly with the externals. 

Many students of the Old Testament will put a large question 
mark after the following sentence in Professor Albright’s ‘‘Post- 
script”: “In general Archzology confirms the traditional picture 
of the evolution of religious life and thought through Hebrew, 
Israelite, and Jewish history’. . ey ee 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


THE DAWN OF AMPLER LIFE. By Charlotte Whitton, C.B.E. 
Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada. 1943. Pp. 
vi+154. Fifty cents. 


In March, 1943, Mr. John Bracken commissioned Dr. Whitton 
to examine, critically and constructively, various proposals for 
enlarging social security. The result of this investigation is now 
given to the public, not as a party document, but as a contribution 
to the present widespread discussion. The volume contains memo- 
randa analyzing the Beveridge Report, the Marsh Report, the Re- 
port of the Advisory Committee on Health Insurance, and, most 
important, one outlining Dr. Whitton’s proposals for social security 
in Canada. 

She is sharply critical of the Marsh Report on many grounds. 
The fundamental objection is that it seeks to apply the Beveridge 
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pattern to Canada. The Beveridge proposals aim to provide, by the 
technique of insurance, a steady flow of income to the employed 
individual and thus are mainly an extension of a programme al- 
ready tested by experience in Britain and found suitable to the 
needs of a mature urban industrial society. They minister to that 
ubiquitous person in British society, the wage-worker in steady 
employment, tolerably satisfied with the modest security of his 
station in life and prepared to fortify it by collective action. The 
Marsh Report concentrates on a great plan of contributory social 
insurance on the British model and thus inevitably favours the 
urban industrial wage-earner in relatively steady employment 
while slighting the needs of workers who are self-employed or 
in seasonal employment and particularly the farmers. In the 
Marsh proposals, these three highly important groups, while sup- 
porting the social security structure with contributions or taxes, 
or both, do not share in many of its benefits. Orthodox patterns 
of social insurance cannot be shaped to their needs. Indeed, 
the Marsh plan, in pushing, as it does, the applications of the 
principle of insurance a good deal farther than the Beveridge pro- 
posal, creates in the social security system a serious measure of 
privilege and discrimination. 


Dr. Whitton insists that we lack the social statistics necessary 
to make reasonably approximate calculations of what the Marsh 
plan would cost, now or twenty years after its adoption. She thinks 
Dr. Marsh’s rough estimate of $900,000,000 annually is a serious 
underestimate of its initial cost. Although she does not say so 
bluntly, she evidently thinks that it will cost a good deal more than 
we can afford to spend on the insurance of income, because the 
burden would distort government budgets and starve other more 
essential services. It must be said, however, that the answer de- 
pends on the level of the national income and on the level of taxa- 
tion which Canadians are prepared to accept. The answers to 
these questions are unknown for many reasons, not the least of 
which is that the level of taxation will affect materially the level 
of the national income. 

Moreover, regardless of capacity to do so, she does not think 
that Canadians, as a people, want to pledge a large part of their 
resources to the maintaining of a minimum income by collective 
action. They cannot so quickly shake off their pioneer inherit- 
ance. Despite the adversities of the thirties, there is still a strong 
belief in self-reliance, a desire to try out their powers by shifting 
for themselves from one occupation to another. This adventurous- 
ness may ultimately be abandoned in defeat, but, for the time being, 
the Marsh proposals are unsuited to the aspirations, as well as the 
needs, of Canadians. 

This conclusion springs from a profound insight, hitherto 
missed in Canadian discussion of these matters. The social secur- 
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ity system of a people, like other aspects of their general culture, 
should be an expression of their native genius. Whether or not 
one agrees with this book’s interpretation of the Canadian genius, 
there aires be no question at all about the correctness of the ap- 
proach. 


: One can agree with Dr. Whitton that the first step is to organ- 
ize the Canadian economy so that the average Canadian can pro- 
vide the main elements of his security by his own efforts. There 
is no detailed discussion of the economic and political measures 
to be taken for this purpose. She does say that we must plump for 
extensive participation in a revived international trade, and also 
that national minima must be set for wages and for the prices of 
primary products. One would have liked fuller discussion of these 
proposals, explaining how, if these minima are established, a large 
volume of international trade can be maintained without govern- 
ment taking wide command of the economy—a result which, in turn, 
seems likely to be just as inimical to initiative and self-reliance 
as the compulsions of Dr. Marsh’s scheme of social insurance. 


The next priority is improvement and extension of the present 
system of Social Utilities—a new term for those collective services 
provided out of general taxation for the public at large, and for 
special categories of need, such as public health, child care, hos- 
pitalization and other services. The wide dispersion of much of 
the Canadian population makes it imperative to improve collective 
services before we begin to talk about ensuring individual incomes. 
Next in importance is an extension of Social Assistance provisions 
—the providing of cash grants on the basis of need for various 
kinds of distress. The Canadian social and economic structure is 
such that many kinds of need cannot be met equitably or cannot 
be met at all by the technique of social insurance. 

This discussion of Social Utilities and Social Assistance versus 
social Insurance makes out a formidable case against much of the 
Marsh Report. It should be read by everyone who pretends to an 
intelligent opinion on social security. Dr. Whitton is at home here 
and speaks with the authority of wide experience. 


The Marsh Report largely evaded the Dominion-Provincial 
complications of social security by concentrating on social insur- 
ance which is suitable for Dominion administration as well as for 
Dominion finance. Dr. Whitton is sure, as most experienced social 
workers are, that the Social Utilities and Social Assistance should 
be administered by the provinces, municipalities and private char- 
itable agencies. But the Dominion must participate largely in 
finance. She faces the problem and sketches a plan for combining 
Dominion finance with provincial and local administration. Here 
again, unfortunately, she does not go into detailed discussion and 
there are many facets of this dilemma she does not examine. The 
truth is that the economics and politics of social security implicate 
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a wide range of considerations which have not yet been adequately 
explored, and Dr. Whitton is not so sure of foot in this territory 
as she is in the narrower field of social security measures and their 
administration. 7 Aon 


STUDIES OF WAR AND PEACE 


A STUDY OF WAR. By Quincy Wright. The University of Chi- 
cago Press; Toronto: W. J. Gage and Company. Two vols. 
Pp. xxili+678; xvii+681. $16.50. 


“There will be some, perhaps many, to say that as a matter of 
moral principles, since war is evil, the study of the military art 
ought to continue to be ignored.” Thus Mr. Walter Lippman, in 
a recent article. He goes on: “But they are mistaken. War can- 
not be waged well or abolished successfully by free peoples who 
refuse to educate themselves in the art of war.” In a truly monu- 
mental work, Quincy Wright has dealt with an even broader topic 
than the military art; he has compiled the most scientific and com- 
prehensive study yet made of war in general and its impacts 
on society. It is an achievement of great erudition, the result of 
his own researches, of those of Faculty colleagues and a score of 
of research assistants extending over a period of sixteen years. 
There are over 400 pages of appendices, charts and statistical 
tables. It is a symposium, an encyclopedia, summarizing the lat- 
est findings of scholarship on an immense variety of related topics: 
the origins of life and man; the races of mankind; the nature of 
history; the philosophies of history; the relation between geogra- 
phy and history; the postulates of political science; the differences 
between a nation, a state, a government and a people; biological 
trends; psychological urges; philosophical systems; juridical con- 
cepts and social discipline. Full reading references are given. 

The first volume treats of the history of war, its origins and 
development. The warfare of animals is studied as revealing the 
basic urges, techniques, etc., preparatory to the study of the more 
complex combatant, man. The history of warfare is traced through 
the three great stages, that of primitive man, that of the ‘historic’ 
civilizations and that of the modern world, dating from the Renais- 
sance and Reformation movements and the Commercial Revolu- 
tion. One chapter provides a brilliant summary of the main cul- 
tural aspects of modern civilization. 'The work discusses also 
whether war is epidemic or endemic, what races are most warlike, 
what climate or terrain seems to foster a warlike disposition, and 
what forms of government promote militarism. The author con- 
cludes that, although war has often proved creative and construct- 
ive in social evolution, yet in modern times, with its world-wide im- 
pacts and totalitarian tendencies, it has increased in intensity and 
in destructiveness, and this is os Neg by apt illustrations and 
voluminous statistics. 
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The second volume is devoted to an analysis of war. It shows 
how political, legal, religious, social and economic conditions have 


_ disturbed the equilibrium in society and have resulted in conflict. 
_ The causes of war are explored. In the final part the writer dis- 
_ cusses the problem of the control of war, and urges that increas- 
ingly larger sections of the public should hold the view of the 
| world-community. Universal and regional organizations should be 
_ developed to adjust national differences and prevent explosions; 
and collective police should be created. Perhaps the juridical as- 
_ pects are occasionally given greater prominence than would be 
_ given by others with a different background and temperament. But 
| the case is forcefully argued and well-documented. 


There are a few errors, excusable in such a voluminous work. 


_ The emperor Theodosius should be Valentinian III (I, 136); the 
_ date of the battle in which Valens was killed should be 378 instead 
| of 278; the view that “fear of invasion from the United States 
created the Dominion of Canada” is ascribed to R. C. Trotter 


(I. 258, n. 22), the correct initials, however, appearing in the index. 


| Occasionally the generalizations are too sweeping. But this mag- 


num opus should rank as the classic interpretation of the vital 
' problem of war for a long time to come; it will provide indispens- 
_ able material for the adequate understanding of the place of war 
in history and the best methods of its mitigation or elimination. 


All of us nowadays are under the shadow of war. None should 
reject the white beams thrown by this searchlight of scholarship. 


A. E. P. 


_A WORKING PEACE SYSTEM. By David Mitrany. London: 








Oxford University Press. 19438. Pp. 56. 1/6. 
This pamphlet towers above the level of most current pam- 


' phleteering on the international question. It recognizes and points 


out the fatal defects of what may be called universalism and re- 


_gionalism. The League of Nations type of solution maintains that 
peace and all other issues between nations are indivisible, and 
insists on a universal league with world-wide authority and conse- 


quent obligations on all nations to support collective action any- 
where and everywhere. Even though nations coming out of a 
dreadful holocaust may thus pledge themselves, memories are short 
and they are soon appalled at their commitments. The Great 
Powers find themselves being pushed or restrained by the small 
states and the latter are disturbed by the demand of the former 
for a voice equal to their power. From different motives, there- 
fore, but on all sides, come interpretative resolutions to water 
down and explain away the scope of universal obligations. 
Disillusionment with the League of Nations idea has made 
many turn to the idea of federation. If it is to be world federation, 
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it goes so far beyond the League of Nations in its universalism 
as to be unacceptable at the outset, as is now generally admitted. 
Regional federations in different parts of the world may be prac- 
ticable, and even desirable, in particular regions, such as East Cen- 
tral Europe and the Balkans. But given the present trend towards 
centralized economic and social planning within states—which, in 
turn, breeds autarchy—the division of the world into a number of 
regional federations would only lay the foundations for ‘bigger 
and better’ wars. Autarchy, as we all know, leads not to the recog- 
nition of international community, but to raucous denials of it. 
This analysis leads Dr. Mitrany to propose functionalism as 
the guiding principle for international organization. We must get 


over our passion for giving the world a comprehensive constitution 


on vertical, hierarchical lines and try instead a number of hori- 


zontal organizations running across states, each of them created — 


for regulating some specific common interest or function. There 
is precedent for this in the current practice within federations 
where the separate states create ad hoc authorities to deal with 
particular interstate problems. Indeed, we already have many 
successful international organizations, such as the Universal Postal 
Union and the European Commission of the Danube. Of such kind 
are the Health Organization and the International Labour Organ- 
ization of the League of Nations, which, significantly, have con- 
tinued to function after the collapse of collective security. Dr. 
Mitrany admits that most of these had little executive power and 
that, in any event, they did not deal with matters involving power 
politics. He finds his apposite precedents in the numerous boards 
which the United Nations, or some of them, have set up with sub- 
stantial delegated power to deal with specific questions related to 


the conduct of the war. Some of these should be continued into © 














the peace with extended membership. Others, to deal with a host — 


of matters, such as tariffs, currencies, and international invest- 
ment, should be established at the peace. 


Membership in some would be universal, but in most it would 


be limited to those states interested in the particular function, and ~ 


representation could be weighted according to the degree of inter- 
est in the function. Such organization would have the supreme 
virtue of flexibility, being launched and revised according to felt 


needs. No state would be asked to limit its freedom of action except — 


in matters immediately and obviously of common concern to it — 
and other states. The attention of states would not be directed to ~ 
the insoluble questions of how to organize and run the Parliament ~ 
of Man, but toward finding tolerable adjustments to specific and Hi 


very pressing questions. 


Dr. Mitrany thinks that we might get a working peace system _ 
in this way because it would concentrate on the central difficulty on — 
which the League of Nations made no progress—peaceful change. — 
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It is difficult to weigh a proposal which does not go into detail, but 
generally it may be said that the organization of the specific func- 
tion of collective security will involve many of the difficulties of 
universalism and that we should not be too sanguine that states 
which are going to plan their internal life will delegate wide powers 
over tariffs and currency. But at least it is a hopeful approach, 
because it is pragmatic and not doctrinaire. If governments can- 
not commit their people on specific matters of direct and obvious 
concern, it is difficult to see how anyone can expect the coming 
‘peace to proclaim an age of unfading olives. 


J. A. C. 


|THE TREATMENT OF POST-WAR GERMANY. Edited with 
an Introduction by R. Flenley. Contemporary Affairs Series, 
No. 18. Published under the auspices of the Canadian In- 
stitute of International Affairs. Toronto: The Ryerson 
Press. 19438. Pp. 67. Fifty cents. 


| THE PROBLEM OF GERMANY. An Interim Report by The 
; Chatham House Study Group. London: The Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. Toronto: Oxford University Press. 
1943. Pp. 92. Seventy-five cents. 


| 

| THE KEY PROBLEM OF THE PEACE: A UNITED STATES 
| OF EUROPE. By A. G. Kirkby. Live and Learn Books. 
Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1943. Pp. 45. Fifty cents. 


Germany presents in many ways the most difficult post-war 
| problem facing the United Nations. Unity and persistence in the 
| long and costly task of implementing any programme which is 
| adopted (let alone the elaboration of a programme) will be much 
| harder in Germany’s case than in Japan’s. To carry out to the 
_ end the decisions of the Cairo Conference on policy towards Japan 
_ will be easy by comparison. The United Nations contain only 
_ negligible elements likely to press for appeasement of Japan while 
her ‘New Order’ is being completely shattered. Thereafter a Japan 
reduced to her traditional island homeland will be geographically 
only marginal to the world of eastern Asia. Germany, by con- 
trast, under any kind of post-war régime, will still have many 
lines out among the European and American members of the 
United Nations by whose skilful use she may hope to fish for Ger- 
_ man ends in troubled waters; and whatever the political boundaries 
_ and the political system within which the German people may find 
| themselves confined after the war, they will still be living at the 
heart of continental Europe, amidst a close-lying congeries of peo- 
_ ples between whom and themselves intimate interdependence must 
persist, economic and political, notwithstanding the deep hatreds 
engendered by German barbarities towards these neighbours. 
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The difficulties of this German problem, and the responsibili- 
ties involved in any attempt to overcome them, are discussed with 
understanding in two pamphlets, issued respectively by the Cana- 
dian Institute of International Affairs and the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, both of which may be commended to 
thoughtful readers. The Canadian pamphlet is the briefer and 
the simpler, comprising three sections, on the economic problem, 
by ‘Verax’ (an anonymous public servant) ; on the political settle- 
ment, by Professor MacKay of Dalhousie University; and on the 
re-education of post-war Germany, by Professor Lewis of Trinity 
College. The Royal Institute’s pamphlet is anonymous, and is 
based on the work of a Chatham House study group. The writers 
of both pamphlets know the futility of seeking easy answers to so 
complex a problem. In both it is recognized that only by appreci- 
ating the difficulties in the way can we have any hope of moving 


towards general economic betterment and the enlargement of 


political freedom for all peoples, whole at the same time effectively 
preventing the aggressors from re-arming and from rebuilding 
political and ideological bases for renewed aggression. The poli- 
tical interest of security must be put first as against any and all 
conflicting claims that may arise. Readiness must be continuous 
to use such force as may be necessary to this end and to use it in 
time. But the re-education of the German people is also needed. 
The discipline of defeat will open the way for it, but its leaders 
will have to be found among Germans themselves, and its success 
will require also convincing demonstration by our own example 
that free institutions can best promote economic efficiency, alike 
in production and in provision of individual security, and best pro- 


vide a basis for social solidarity and nurture community idealism 


and enthusiasm. 


The foregoing pamphlets deal mainly with principles that — 
must underlie policy. Mr. Kirkby’s pamphlet on The Key Problem — 
of the Peace: A United States of Europe, is more elementary and ~ 
factual in sketching the specific difficulties inherent in the © 


situation of each of the historic groups involved. This part of his 


discussion is crisply done and is a useful primer. When he comes, ” 
however, to prescribing his remedy, he weakens his argument by 
premature dogmatism as to the form a union of European states 
should take and by cavalier dismissal of troublesome obstacles. _ 


Utopia is not to be created by laying down the law in such fashion. 


Indeed, in this whole matter of post-war change we shall be fortu- — 
nate to keep the way steadily open for forward movement and to — 
press onward if only step by step. It does not increase under- — 
standing or promote responsible attitudes to dismiss difficulties by — 
fiat. Yet Mr. Kirkby’s pamphlet may help to provoke discussion if — 
readers examine its dicta more critically than the author himself — 


has sometimes done. RG ee 
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THE ‘OLD DIPLOMACY’ 


THE BERLIN WEST AFRICAN CONFERENCE, 1884-85. By 
S. E. Crowe. Toronto: Longmans, Green and Company. 
Pp. x-+249. $4.50. 


This volume of the Royal Empire Society Imperial Studies 
(No. 19) is valuable for its reflection of the ‘Old Diplomacy’, of 
which Bismarck, himself the dominating figure in the Conference, 
once said that “no one, not even the most malevolent democrat, 
has any idea how much nullity and charlatanism there is in this 
diplomacy”’. In this well-documented study of the Conference held 
at Berlin on the questions of the Congo and the Niger, Dr. Crowe 
reveals the inside story of one phase of the “Partition of Africa” 
by the Powers. She shows how the pious platitudes and loud 
mouthing of philanthropic intentions counted for little in practical 
effect against Balance of Power politics. The ideals of free trade, 
abolition of slavery, legal regulation of the appropriation of col- 
onial possessions broke down, and selfish intriguers like Leopold 
of the Belgians carried off most of the booty. The story demon- 
strates the part played by colonial issues in the manceuvres of the 
great European Powers. It reveals the duplicity—and the incapac- 
ity—of Bismarck in colonial matters, and reminds us of the Anglo- 
French tension of the period, later fortunately resolved. Bismarck 
engineered a Franco-German entente against Britain, which soon 
collapsed. Dr. Crowe shows that Britain did not suffer at the con- 
ference the rebuff formerly thought. Whether it would not have 
been better to let France rather than Leopold take the Congo is 
an interesting speculation; matters would not have been so bad for 
the poor natives, although it might have disturbed the ‘balance’. 
This is a sorry, sordid tale, never, one hopes, to be repeated. 

7: Oa 
THE POETRY OF THIS WAR 


THE NEW TREASURY OF WAR POETRY: POEMS OF THE 
SECOND WORLD WAR. Edited by George Herbert Clarke. 
Boston: The Houghton Mifflin Company; Toronto: Thomas 
Allen. 1943. Pp. xix+285. 


| Any anthology of war poetry that marshals such names as 

Robert Frost, Lord Dunsany, Clemence Dane, John Masefield, Wil- 
| frid Gibson, and Canada’s Audrey Alexandra Brown — any such 
volume offers justification sufficient for honoured existence and 
~ eomes to us confident of welcome. When, in generous addition, it 
is graced by an essay as preface, an essay that might well be 
_ styled “On the Name and Nature of Poetry”, the reader knows that 
_ War is not all loss. The divine spark in these short poems, the 
- glow of the Editor’s prose, are proof that the Spirit of Man can 
see, beyond destruction and disaster present, the age-long quest 
continuing upward to a sure goal. Poetry is concerned with life, 
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says Dr. Clarke: in pursuit of this concern it is the first duty of 
the poet to bring back a “true and moving report of the experience 
of the human spirit during war’s dark winter’’. 

We who are so far from the actual quarrel, from “blow brought 
home or missed’, stretch imagination to the utmost to comprehend 
the truth of many poems; but that they are moving our eyes and 
our hearts know. We rejoice to read again Clemence Dane’s Trafal- 
gar Day, 1940, and while reading to say aloud and proudly: “It is 
dangerous to wake our dead”; we thrill again to Robert Nathan’s 
Dunkirk, to Benét’s fine tribute to America, The Great Land, but 
especially to Hilton Brown’s Trawlers, loved and remembered since 
first seen in Punch. 

The forms of verse here represented show with distinction the 
many shapes that poetry can assume. “By her walk the Goddess 
is revealed”, but none of her ways is pedestrian. The Editor has 
a grave and beautiful poem in terza rima—Off Duty; and next is 
a sonnet by Richard Elwes, with a clanging phrase, ‘From the 
hard-won immunity of death”, applied to the fallen of the last war 
in France and Flanders. Dr. Clarke is an excellent judge of a 
sonnet: none of these he prints is merely a “moment’s monument”, 
but all are enduring and uplifting: two by the late Laurence 
Binyon, one by Phyllis McGinley for further proof. 

We miss a few names, of young soldier poets—Alun Lewis, 
Maurice Lindsay, Ewart Milne. This is hopeful of a second volume, 
sparks from the anvil of Mars, preserved for our uplifting in this 
clamorous time that sees the breaking of nations. 

It will give much pleasure to his many friends at Queen’s that 
the book is dedicated to Alexander Macphail, soldier and poet. 


Hee ie 
CANADIAN POETS AND THEIR CRITICS 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. With an _ 


Introduction and Notes by the Reverend Wilfrid E. Myatt, 


C.I.M.,M.A. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1948. Pp. xviii ¢ 


+76. $2.50. 


AT THE LONG SAULT AND OTHER POEMS. By Archibald i 
Lampman. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1948. Pp. xxvii — 


445, $2.00. 


NEWS OF THE PHOENIX AND OTHER POEMS. By A. J. M. Pi 
Smith. Toronto: The Ryerson Press; New York: Coward- 


McCann. 1948. Pp. 42.. $1.50. 


THE BOOK OF CANADIAN POETRY. Edited by A. J. M. Smith. i 
Toronto: W. J. Gage and Company; Chicago: The Univer- _ 


sity of Chicago Press. 1943. Pp. xvii+452. $3.25. 


ON CANADIAN POETRY. By E. K. Brown. Toronto: The _ 


Ryerson Press. 1943. Pp. ix+157. $2.25. 
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The Autobiography of Oliver Goldsmith was first prese 
\a thesis to the Graduate School of the Catholic teases of 
America. Father Myatt was fortunate in securing permission to 
publish the manuscript from its possessor, Mrs. Elizabeth Gold- 
smith Tufts, great-niece of the Canadian poet. Its author—name- 
sake and grand-nephew of his famous English relative—was born 
in St. Andrews, New Brunswick, in 1794, and was our first native- 
born Irish-Canadian poet. Father Myatt relates the history of 
the manuscript and establishes its authenticity. Goldsmith’s 
“humble poem”, as he himself termed it, The Rising Village (582 
lines), was intended as a companion-piece to the abler Oliver’s 
Deserted Village, a work that the Canadian knew closely and from 
which his memoirs frequently quote. The lesser Oliver’s poem was 
published in London in 1825, and has scant interest now save as a 
curiosity of our early literary history. “After this essay”, he 
writes, “I abandoned the Muses.” But they visited him once or 
twice thereafter, if only to leave their cards. 


The Autobiography reveals Goldsmith as an honest, kindly, 
tolerant character. Its publication clears up several points in his 
personal career and in the Loyalist settlers’ history in New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia. The narrative is occasionally incon- 
sistent touching minor details, yet it offers an attractive account 
of the forty-five years he spent in the Colonial Service of the British 
Commissariat Department. Father Myatt’s notes are full and 
often illuminating, although a few of them could perhaps be spared. 
Dr. Lorne Pierce supplies a short but appropriate foreword, and a 
good bibliography is appended. 


We are indebted to Dr. Duncan Campbell Scott, Archibald 
Lampman’s friend and editor, and to Professor E. K. Brown for 
the appearance of more than a score of hitherto unpublished poems 
by Lampman. The poet’s daughter, Mrs. T. R. Loftus MacInnes, . 
who owns the note-books in which they were written, kindly made 
them available to Professor Brown. As Dr. Scott tells us in his 
preface: 

During his scrutiny of these books, which show early 
forms of well-known poems and revisions after his [Lamp- 
man’s] manner, he came upon several poems which I had 
thought too fragmentary ever to be assembled and which I 
had forgotten when I put together Lyrics of Earth: although 
I can now say that I would not have then attempted any re- 
examination of these note-books. It is Professor Brown we 
must thank for discovering and deciphering many of these 
poems which add to the sum of the poet’s work and in sev- 
eral instances definitely enrich our possessions. 


The sonnets Lampman wrote to Miss Maud Playter before their 
marriage, which are also included in this volume, have as their 
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source the poet’s books of manuscript preserved in the Library of 
Parliament. 


Naturally, not all of the poems presented in this small collec- 
tion reach Lampman’s normally high level (indeed, there are a 
few that might well have been held back), but the book as a whole 
has value. It testifies—either in the more finished poems or in 
certain passages of some of those less finished—to Lampman’s 
pursuit of high thoughts and themes and to his growth as a crafts- 
man. Among these pieces we prefer the title-poem (save for its 
occasionally trite adjectives and its rather ineffective conclusion) 
and some of the sonnets, especially The True Life; the first, second 
and tenth in the sequence called The Growth of Love; and the first, 
third and sixth in A Portrait in Six Sonnets. The story of Daulac’s 
stern, brave stand at the Long Sault reaches a finely imaginative 
climax in the poet’s picture of a tired bull-moose beset. by wolves. 
Professor Brown justly praises these lines in his introduction, but 
over-praises the final quatrains and the poem as a whole, and else- 
where selects somewhat dubious examples of Lampman’s “quest of 
the ideal single word’. Winter-Solitude contains a notable descrip- 
tion of a snow-bound plain: 

And the hard snow ran in little ripples and peaks, 

Like the fretted floor of a white and petrified sea. 
In parts also of Man and Nature, Epitaph on a Rich Man and the 
sonnet on Tennyson we find “unusual chords”. The Keatsian influ- 
ence is apparent here, as elsewhere in Lampman; and his sense of 
loneliness and his hatred of “the coarse great world and its lies” 
take on an almost autobiographical expression in a number of the 
poems. 


Professor Smith’s first volume of verse—News of the Phoenix 
—comes out, appropriately enough, with his anthology discussed 
below. As an undergraduate he helped to launch The McGill Fort- 
nightly Review (1925-1927) and has since then been associated 
with the younger Modernist School in Canada and the United 
States. Most of the forty poems included show a keenly sensitive 
mind and a sharp, nervous technique. Two or three of them, like 
A Hyacinth for Edith and Son-and-Heir seem hardly more than 
strained exercises, but among the others there are many that at- 
tract and impress, especially I Shall Remember, Prothalamium, 
The Fountain, The Archer, The Creek, The Lonely Land, The Cry 
and The Shrouding. This poet, like his congener Donne, has some- 
thing to say, in his own striking idiom. 


A score or more of anthologies of Canadian verse have ap- — 


peared since E. H. Dewart’s Selections from Canadian Poets (1864). 
Some of these have little more than historical interest, others re- 
strict themselves to ‘schools’, and nearly all have been more hu- 
manly hospitable than critically selective. It is difficult for a Cana- 
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dian anthologist to avoid one or more of these dangers. In his de- 
sire to represent fairly the poetry of his country, he may feel it 
necessary to include a good deal of material which his own taste 
would reject as mediocre. If his standards are too severe his book 
will disappoint his public. He is constantly tempted to stretch his 
intention by admitting doubtful guests. Again, he may not suc- 
ceed in overcoming a personal bias in favour of this or that group, 
as is the case with Professor Smith in the extreme claims he 
makes for the ‘metaphysical school’ of which he is a member. If a 
small anthology of fifty or sixty of the best Canadian lyrics could 
be made, without anxious reference to groups or to established 
names, and with no other criterion than that of permanent worth, 
the compiler would do a distinct service to the cause of literature 
not only in Canada, but wherever Canadian poetry may be read or 
reviewed. 

Professor Smith frankly employs the historical framework. 
That is his right and that is his method. He begins with Indian 
Poetry and French-Canadian Folk songs; exemplifies the work of 
Pioneer and Emigrant; considers The New Nationalism; reviews 
Varieties of Romantic Sensibility; and concludes with Modern 
Poetry in its Native and Cosmopolitan Traditions. All this frame- 
work has to be filled out, and the editor has tried to use only good 
material in the filling and to put the chief emphasis on the poetry 
itself. Frequently he succeeds, but sometimes the very neatness 
of his scheme compels him to shift his standards. 


The introduction is a thoughtful contribution to Canadian cri- 
ticism, but its treatments of Heavysege and Cameron can hardly 
be endorsed. To indulge in such excessive praise is a disservice 
both to the readers of these poets and to the poets themselves. Other 
estimates and comparisons may also be questioned: the weakness 
of the commonplace lines quoted from Sangster as examples of his 
music or of his “gnomic strength’; and the facile comparison be- 
tween Miss Crawford’s Scmg of the Axe and Whitman’s outlook. 
On the whole, however, both here and in the prefaces to individual 
selections, Professor Smith tersely sums up the interests, processes 
and merits of the poets concerned. 

Professor Brown’s historical and critical survey of Canadian 
poetry deals ably with a subject which requires discernment, tact 
and honesty. It shares these qualities with the studies made by 
the late Professors Cappon and MacMechan, and with those by 
Professors R. P. Baker and W. E. Collin. The first chapter con- 
siders The Problem of a Canadian Literature and examines the 
economic and psychological obstacles that our writers have had to 
face: the restricted market, intellectual colonialism, the lukewarm- 
ness toward art inherent in the spirit of the frontier, Puritan 
rigidity in thought and attitude, and regionalism. These barriers 
still rear themselves, though some of them seem now less forbid- 
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ding, and time may be expected to remove all of them save, perhaps, 
the last, for despite the author’s implied belief that regionalism is 
disappearing in American literature, it still characterizes much 
American fiction and poetry, perhaps unavoidably so. Dr. Brown 
seems a little confused at times in speaking of great art as “fos- 
tered by artists and audience possessing in common a passionate 
and peculiar interest in the kind of life that exists in the country 
where they live” (p. 17), and thereafter declaring that “regional- 
ist art will fail because it stresses the superficial and the peculiar 
at the expense, at least, if not to the exclusion, of the fundamental 
and universal” (p. 23). It would be truer to say that the artist— 
whether Canadian, American, Australian or European—lives in 
the world; that art is not greatly concerned with geographical and 
political boundaries as such; and that life is life wherever men and 
women may find themselves. The same sort of inconsistency ap- 
pears between the statement that ““Americans were in the century 
and a half preceding 1843 just as busy building the material 
structure of a nation as we have ever been” (p. 24) and the refer- 
ence to “a settled society” on page 28. What the author really 
means, however, is shown in the admirable penultimate paragraph 
of the third section, which contrasts Mr. Callaghan’s merely repre- 
sentative interpretation of Toronto and Miss De la Roche’s pictures 
of rural Ontario with the ground-tones of Chicago evoked by Far- 
rell, of the Five Towns by Bennett, and of Russian life by Tolstoi 
and Turgenev. 

The chapter on The Development of Poetry in Canada exam- 
ines briefly the qualities of Sangster, Heavysege, Cameron, Miss 
Crawford, Roberts, Carman, Drummond, Service, MacInnes, Miss 
Pickthall, Kennedy, Klein, Smith, Miss Marriott, Macdonald, Bir- 
ney and others. (Neither this nor the preceding book considers 
Rand, whose poetic faculty won the praise of KE. C. Stedman.} 
Many of the judgements seem valid, some few less so, but Professor 
Brown takes pains to be fair and, so far as possible—for we are 
all limited by our temperaments—hopeful and happy in his ex- 
plorations. 

The remaining chapters offer longer and more specialized 
studies of Lampman, Scott and Pratt, whom the author regards 
as our leading poets. Throughout his book Dr. Brown observes 
the influences—as of the bestowed mantle, the snatched torch— 
which have helped to shape the work of this or that poet. In 
the case of Lampman, to whom he is strongly drawn, he finds 
the spirits of Wordsworth and Keats (he might well have 
added Lanier) at work. Lampman’s merits as poet and prosodist 
are carefully set down, but the structure of some of the sonnets 
requires further analysis. 


Dr. Brown responds thoughtfully also to the truth and beauty 


of Duncan Campbell Scott’s fine-fibred work, and the recurring — | 
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phrase, ‘‘restrained intensity”, exactly suggests the spirit and man- 
ner of Scott, whose long and high achievement, in the reviewer’s 
Judgement, makes him our most representative figure. The poems 
cited or quoted are well chosen, and could have been reinforced by 
many another example of this poet’s constant and sensitive loyalty 
to the great tradition. He has created some of the finest of our 
lyrics and longer narratory or reflective pieces. The friendship 


of Scott and Lampman was a fortunate thing for both, and for 
Canadian poetry. 


The concluding section reviews E. J. Pratt’s career as a poet. 
It is especially concerned with The Cachalot, The Titanic, The 
Roasevelt and the Antinoe and Brébeuf and his Brethren. Dr. 
Brown credits Pratt with a masculine delight in strength, abound- 
ing humour, metrical resourcefulness and “absolute originality of 
texture’. The first three qualities are rightly recognized, and the 
texture is indeed rare and unusual. The author does not find Pratt 
much like Masefield, whom he surprisingly describes as lacking in 
humour, yet the comparison is natural and is valid in more in- 
stances than one. Pratt’s narrative poems have the gusto of 
Masefield’s and something of their texture. They are not, of course, 
in any sense, pouncing imitations, but they announce a congenial 
relationship. In Brébeuf, however, Pratt has mustered his own 
peculiar powers to especial advantage and has sung in grave, full 
cadences of a high subject that he has closely studied and intensely 
imagined. 


The chief value of Professor Brown’s book is to be found in 
the intellectual quality of its criticism, which is orderly, reasonable 
and persuasive. In his comparisons cf poetic quality, however, he 
does not always draw steadily on his imaginative faculty. The pub- 
lishers call this “a challenging and highly provocative book”. If 
it is not quite that, it is refreshingly frank and courageous, and 
criticism in Canada will profit accordingly. anes 


FRENCH-CANADIAN WRITINGS 


LES GRENOUILLES DEMANDENT UN ROI. By Jean-Charles 
Harvey. Montréal: Les Editions de Jour. 1943. Pp. 156. 
$1.00. 


This book contains collected articles of Jean-Charles Harvey, 
“Canadien d’origine francaise, issu de six générations de Lauren- 
tiens”, the stormy petrel of French-Canadian journalism to-day, 
who with doughty and incisive pen champions the cause he has at 
heart. One of these, the modernization of higher education in 
Quebec, he is seeing in large part accomplished. 
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Jean-Charles Harvey’s articles gain by the publishing of a 
series and by the selection he has made. Logic and sequence in 
the presentation of his views appear all through the collection. The 
style is that of the journalist who addresses himself to the average 
man and uses the means most suitable to the purpose. M. Harvey 
believes in democracy. He does not believe in French-Canadian 
nationalism, nor does he believe in socialism in any form, nor in 
ideology of any kind. ‘Les problémes insolubles se résoudront a 
Vheure méme ot nous les vivrons’’, he says. 


In this collection, M. Harvey has excised the day-to-day in- 
vective which sometimes jars a little in his polemic. If he were 
to add to his graces,;to ‘la bonne volonté’ also ‘la bonne humeur’, 
we should enjoy him even more. But certainly ‘Faiblesse morale 
ou Force morale’ is well put. Dr. Johnson, however, said that he 
loved a good hater. Is it part of ‘l’esprit normand’? In this 
respect, if in this respect alone, he is one with Mr. Bourassa. But 
the latter, in his last years in the House, showed a paternal and 
new geniality — especially to Western progressives. It is M. 
Harvey who now bears the torch. We quote him again: “II est 
temps de faire taire, des deux cdtes de la barricade, le tintamarre 
de la propagande et les mugissements de la peur.” ryan 


L’UTILE ET LE FUTILE. By Victor Morin. Montreal: Bernard 
Valiquette. 1948. Pp. ix+314. 


Here is a little book in a long honoured tradition. A lawyer, 
at the twilight of his busy life, convinced that experience is the 
greatest asset which a man can pass on, writes about many subjects 
wherein his experience is rich. He loves books, and it is good to 
read his tribute to Aegidius Fauteux, the late librarian of Mont- 
real, who, as Anatole France says of Littré, was ‘‘one of the best 
and most learned of men’’. The author can tell a story, and we 
recommend that of the prestidigitateur Sabourin, who deservedly 
gained his place in the gallery of the eccentrics of old Montreal. 
A highly technical, somewhat long presentation (or is it a satire?) 
of notarial procedure ends on the usual warning that he who wants 
to keep clear from court should consult a lawyer every day. The 
more serious aspect of life is exemplified in thankfulness for the 
smaller mercies, hard work, and pride in the task well done. In the 
eighteenth century, men of M. Morin’s calling and attainments 
whiled away ‘the rest of their age’ in translating Horace beneath 
well-kept bowers. So does M. Morin amid the bustle and noise of 
Montreal. It is a pleasant and unpretentious little book. 


M. T. 
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ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH 


THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. By D. W. Brogan. Toronto: The 
Ryerson Press. 1948. $3.75. 


No better Christmas present could be bought for the many 
thousands of Canadian youth now associating with the English 
people than this witty, brilliant, searching analysis of English 
zharacteristics, and for their kinsfolk at home who want to under- 
stand the environment in which their loved ones at present move 
and have their being. The book should be in all regimental and 
public libraries. It was written primarily for the enlightenment 
of the American public, but it will serve no less admirably for 
Canadians, who in so many respects have a North American view- 
point. It holds up a mirror, too, in which Englishmen can see 
themselves more clearly. Few works will contribute more to a 
better international understanding. 

Mr. Brogan is not an Englishman himself; he is an Irishman 
with the added spice of Scottish blood. He therefore approaches 
his congenial task of. portraying the English people in a spirit of 
detachment; he sees, and paints, the warts; all the more impressive 
is the vital, noble physiognomy he delineates with a master-hand. 
The book is a fine tribute to English character and to English 
achievements. Incidentally, it supplies powerful ammunition for 
he rebuttal of the all-too-vocal American critics (from ‘One 
World’ Willkie downwards) who disparage British imperialism, 
the ascendancy of ‘the old school tie’, class distinctions, the Estab- 
lished Church, ete. Crammed with wise political saws and witty 
Irish ‘digs’ and stories, this volume has seven penetrating chapters 
on the English mentality, education in the universities and the 
schools, the Established and Nonconformist Churches, English 
democracy at home and the Imperial structure abroad, the problem 
of India, England’s contribution in the War, and her relations with 
the outside world now and in the future. 

In this survey one feature brightly illuminated is that of 
English education. In a judicious appraisal of the ‘public schools’ 
the author points out that the ‘cult’ or system is of comparatively 
recent origin (from about 1840), and that it was devised largely 
to assimilate the sons of the new Industrial Revolution plutocrats 
to the scions of the old ruling aristocratic families. He shows that 
the system does make for a better team spirit, while still leaving 
much room for individualism. Harrow produces a Churchill, a 
Baldwin, and a Pundit Nehru; Winchester, a Cripps and a Mosley; 
and Eton, both the communist Professor J. B. S. Haldane and the 
Fascist Captain Ramsay. Mr. Brogan believes, however, that the 
‘public school’ ascendancy has had its heyday. His description of 
the genuinely public schools, the Council and religious denomina- 
tional schools, is lively and informative; the ladder of educational 
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opportunity is far wider and reaches far higher than many critics 
of England are aware. 

Mr. Brogan knows America well, having travelled there 
widely, and having taught American History and Government. He 
makes apt comparisons with American conditions, not always by 
any means unfavourable to England as regards liberal democracy. 
She has taken huge strides in the past along the path of social re- 
form, and a veritable revolution (by evolution) is being achieved 
during this war. Even in the constitutional realm, popular opinion 
has an influence on national policy that many non-British critics do 
not appreciate. Those who indulge themselves in the pastime of 
twisting the Lion’s tail (especially in view of a coming Presidential 
election) might profitably read the chapters on the structure of 
the Empire and on the Indian problem, and save themselves from 
perpetrating what Mr. Churchill described in another connection 
as “terminological inexactitudes’”. We would like to dwell longer 
on Mr. Brogan’s jewels of reflection. Let the reader enjoy them 
for himself and display them for the delight of his friends. Let 
him savour the sapience of the comments on the changing trends 
in the realms of Anglicanism and Nonconformity. Incidentally, 
in a footnote (p. 85), a fine tribute is paid to a former Professor 
at Queen’s: “The Nonconformist colleges at Oxford provide some 
of the greatest ornaments of theological learning in the university 
world. Dr. Micklem is no more a character out of Salem Chapet 
than he is a character out of Mark Rutherford.’ What do they 
know of England who do not know Mr. Brogan’s book? Bh 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


INTRODUCTION TO THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By Albert 
H. Marckwardt. New York and Toronto: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 1942. Pp. xvii+347. 


This book is essentially an accompaniment to a course of lec- 
tures. The first three chapters provide a description of Modern 
English: sounds, grammar, and vocabulary. Chapters 4-6 deal 
with Early Modern English, Middle English and Old English in 
this order. Approximately two-thirds of the book is devoted to 
the present-day language. At intervals a group of useful and 
stimulating questions is inserted; their solution frequently calls 
for consultation of some of the standard works on the subject. The 
starting-point of the book, as seen in the opening paragraph, is a 
scientific approach to the study of cur language, and this is main- 
tained throughout. The doctrine is sound and the presentation 
vigorous and lucid. 

A few points call for comment. First, it is inevitable that in 
a work that attempts to cover so much ground the treatment of 
some parts of the subject scarcely seems adequate. Thus, for 
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instance, slightly over five pages are given to semantics, three 

pages to Latin and Greek loan-words, two pages to French loan- 

words, ete. These prolegomena, if used as an introduction for 

lectures or discussion or amplified by the conscientious student by 

means of the supplementary questions, will no doubt prove useful, 

put they are insufficient for the reader who depends on the book 
one. 

The order of the last three chapters will not please everyone. 
No one will quarrel with putting the description of the present-day 
language in the beginning of the book; it is good to proceed from 
the known to the unknown. But the succeeding chapters, with the 
sequence Early Modern English, Middle English, and Old English, 
will cause difficulty in working out what Professor Marckwardt 
states to be the chief purpose of the book—to demonstrate “those 
grammatical features of Old English which have been retained in 
Modern English, those which have disappeared, those which may 
be present in sub-standard English but not in the standard lan- 
guage”. Surely this aim would be accomplished more clearly by 
following the orthodox method of presenting the three stages of 
the language in chronological order. 

A few minor points follow. Is it not possible for linguists to 
agree on a less clumsy and forbidding nomenclature for the de- 
scription of consonants? A good deal of the difficulty in interest- 
ing students in phonetics is due to the use of such terms as “voice- 
less alveopalatal affricative”’. In the classification of consonants 
according to mode of articulation (p. 25) the trill seems to be 
omitted. It is true that this is not a normal sound of Modern 
English, though singers and elocutionists sometimes use a trilled r, 
but for the sake of completeness and also because it may have 
existed in earlier stages of English it might have been mentioned. 
The statement on page 208 that “‘Shakespeare’s pronunciation, 
were we to hear it to-day, would sound quite foreign to our ears” is 
scarcely borne out by an examination of the phonetic transcrip- 
tion of Shakespeare’s language on pages 228 ff. Many lines of this 
version differ only in small details from our present pronunciation. 
I can find no adequate discussion of the vowel [y] and no reference 
to it in the Index, though it is used in transcribing Old English and 
a question is asked about its development from Old English to 
Middle English. 

In the hands of a skilful teacher this will prove an admirable 
textbook. H. A. 


THE LITERATURE OF ENGLAND. By William J. Entwistle 
and Eric Gillett. Toronto: Longmans, Green and Company. 

1943. Pp. xii+292. $2.50. 
To try to compress into fewer than three hundred pages an 
account of English literature from its beginnings calls for a stout 
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heart; to succeed even measurably well is a feat. The authors, 
feeling that many readers desire a history of the subject that is 
both concise and fairly comprehensive, have essayed the task. The 
three parts of the book include The Making of England, The 
Kinglish Classics and Contemporary Literature to 1942. Mr. 
Entwistle has written the first two parts in a fresh, engaging 
style; and Mr. Gillett, whose work is of necessity even more com- 
pact, has surveyed Post-Victorian writing with reasonable cir- 
cumspection. The general reader will find the book a good intro- 
duction, and will feel that the writers are knowledgeable men who 
have enjoyed their task. 
G. H. C. 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE 


THE GOLDEN AGE OF RUSSIAN LITERATURE. By Ivan 
Spector. Caldwell, Idaho: Claxton Printers Limited. 1943. 
Pp. 285)\)'$8:50! 


The author knows his subject well. He presents short biogra- 
phies of Russian writers and considers their works in connection 
with the history and social life of the country. While certain im- 
portant writers are not mentioned, their inclusion would perhaps 
have required too bulky a volume. Mr. Spector rather underesti- 
mates the significance of Russian poetry. He remarks that “‘unlike 
other literatures, where poetry occupies the most prominent place, 
in Russia it is prose... The majority of Russian writers consider 
poetry as entertaining literature.” This statement is hardly valid 
in view of the work accomplished by Pushkin and others. On the 
whole, however, the book serves as a useful introduction to Russian 
literature. 

V. K. 


A TREASURY OF RUSSIAN LIFE AND HUMOUR. Edited by 
John Cournos. Toronto: Longmans, Green and Company; 
a York: Coward-McCann, Inc. 1943. Pp. xxx+676. 
$4.75. 


This anthology represents the spirit and movement of Russian 
literature during the periods known as The Golden Age, The Twi- 
light and The Revolution. The editor supplies a short critical 
introduction which outlines his plan; examines the ‘duality’ of the 
Russian soul, as it expresses itself in both the individual and the 
nation; and analyzes the qualities of Russian humour. Specimens 
of fiction, drama, the reflective essay and poetic work are pre- 
sented in appropriate categories. ‘I have chosen’, says Mr. Cour- 
nos, “for inclusion in a single volume much of what I should wish 
preserved of Russian literature on my own shelf—provided, of 
course, no other alternative were offered me.” The selections have 
been made from the works of nearly fifty authors, beginning chro- 
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nologically with Pushkin and Gogol and their contemporaries, and . 
ending with Gorky and Sholokhov. 


LATIN LITERATURE 


LATIN LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION. Edited by Kevin 
Guinagh and Alfred Paul Dorjahn. Toronto: Longmans, 
Green and Company. 1942. Pp. xvili+822. $6.50. 


This collection belongs to the series known as Our Debt to 
Greece and Rome. The editors have rightly preferred to offer 
complete works rather than abridgements or favourite passages 
only. Twenty-eight authors are represented (in English versions 
made by eighty competent British and American translators), and 
their collective works range through Latin history, letters, oratory, 
novels, dramas, essays, satires and poetry. Since it is not in- 
tended for classical students as such, the book does not provide 
textual or critical notes, but addresses itself to readers untrained 
in the Latin language who wish, nevertheless, to learn something 
of Latin literature. It does, however, provide a good general 
bibliography, a glossary and a useful outline map, and encourages 
the student to undertake further indicated readings. 


FICTION 


ROAD’S END. By Mary Douglas. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 
1943. Pp. 150. $2.00. 


This is an unpretentious, but pleasing and delicate study of 
the memories of an aged and dying priest of the Roman Catholic 
Church, who, coming from an ordinary happy Ontario farm home, 
had advanced in his service to the rank of Monsignor. The tale has 
much of the quality of a biography, since it is admitted to be a 
reflection of the “character, the life, and the convictions” of a real 
person, whose name is not revealed. On his death-bed the old man 
in reverie reviews his past, especially his childhood in the constant 
company of his beloved twin sister, Norrie, and his days at school 
and seminary. Then before him rise strange visions of the world’s 
pain and perplexity, visions which, though shot through with 
strong faith and poetic feeling, express the anxious questionings 
and bitter rebellions of modern life. But the end is ae dit hope. 


THE TRANSPOSED HEADS. By Thomas Mann. Toronto: The 
Ryerson Press. Pp. 186. $2.50. 


This is a grotesque and moving ‘Legend of India’, penetrated 
with haunting beauty and intellectual insight. The milieu is that 
of Hindu traditions, seen through the eyes of a great Western philo- 
sopher and psychologist, who knows his orthodox philosophical 
systems and his Freud. It is an allegory of universal import, 
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turning on the clash of mind and matter, of sense and spirit. The 
plot is superficially absurd. Two friends fall in love with the same 
girl; she marries one of them, but before long discloses her wish 
that she had married the other. The husband thereupon commits 
suicide and his friend does likewise, at the foot of the shrine of the 
eighteen-armed Goddess Kali. When the girl, having found the de- 
capitated bodies, is about to strangle herself, Kali tells her to desist 
and to fit the heads to the bodies. In her confusion she exchanges 
the heads. She then resumes married life with the dual 
personality bearing her husband’s head, but before long wishes 
for the other and seeks him out. Her husband follows, in under- 
standing rather than in anger; both men kill themselves and the 
girl, now a widow of both, commits suttee on a funeral pyre. 

This melodramatic ‘shocker’, however, is transmuted by 
Thomas Mann’s art into a profound philosophical disquisition. It 
is a pw#an on masculine friendship. Shridaman and Nanda were 
devoted to each other, despite or because of their diversity of back- 
ground and of physical and mental equipment. Shridaman was of 
Brahmin stock, light-complexioned, with slender ‘clerkly’ body 
dominated by a noble head. Nanda was “a son of the people, sim- 
ple and blithe’, with robust, well-made limbs: his body ‘“‘was the 
main thing, and the head merely a pleasing appendage”. Then 
came the fateful day when the two youths espied the lovely Sita 
and were fired by her comeliness. Shridaman, versed in the Vedas, 
thinking himself “beyond the six waves of hunger and thirst” and 
“in life’s resting centre’, found himself jerked back from Nir- 
vanic repose and as “completely taken up with life’ as he had 
formerly chaffed the laughing, illiterate Nanda for being. Be- 
cause of Sita he could not eat or sleep, but eventually, through his 
friend’s intervention, he obtained her hand in marriage. The 
robust virility of Nanda attracted her more and more, till the 
‘triangle’ relationship exploded in the presence of Kali, followed 
by the resuscitations, with the ensuing tragedy. Thomas Mann 
raises such issues as the relative importance of mind and body in 
the marriage state, the influence of mind over matter, the clash of 
loyalties, the lure of Samsara and of Nirvana, the validity of 
things transitory and things eternal, as well as the strength and 
weakness of the Hindu way of life. With a few masterly strokes 
Mann draws the portrait of the little son, who closely resembled 
his mother but was near-sighted. The little orphan “enjoyed 
favour as the son of a monument-widow, and to that was added a 
love called forth by his increasing beauty... His poor eyesight, 
far from being a handicap, kept him from living too much in the 
body’s concerns, and directed his head towards the things of the 
mind.” This is the theme of the whole work. The translation is 
occasionally halting, yet the novel is worth a score of the current 
‘best-sellers’. A.E.P 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


PERSONALITY AND LIFE: A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO PER- 
SONALITY IMPROVEMENT. By Louis P. Thorpe. To- 
ronto: Longmans, Green and Company. Pp. xiii+266. $3.00. 


BASIC PROBLEMS OF BEHAVIOR. By Mandel Sherman. 


ar ante Longmans, Green and Company. Pp. viii-+440. 
.00. 


A psychologist finds himself in somewhat of a dilemma when 
he reviews Dr. Thorpe’s book. On the one hand, there is no doubt 
that very many people, especially young people, would profit by its 
reading. It offers a framework for an elementary self-examination 
of a sort which would be wholesome for most of us. The chapter 
headings and sub-headings reveal this. Who has a good person- 
ality? Is the adjusted life determined by reason? What causes 
emotional immaturity? These and other questions are well put 
and well worth answering. On the whole, they are well answered, 
but in an elementary way. The brief discussion of the sexual 
problem facing the young person is particularly good. A reading 
of these three or four pages, and, indeed, of the whole book, would 
certainly make for greater wholesomeness. On the other hand, 
everything does seem so very easy! “Desirable personality quali- 
ties can be acquired. ... all reasonably normal individuals can... 
learn the social skills.” Desirable qualities can be acquired, of 
course. We see them being acquired every day by young people 
(of good personality!) who are in process of development. Those 
who cannot acquire them are, presumably, not “reasonably nor- 
mal’. This is the kind of verbal evasion that, in the reviewer’s 
experience, is resented by the younger generation. The author is, 
further, a good many years behind the times in his statements 
about psychoanalysis. His discussion of introversion shows little 
sign of acquaintance with the original sources, although incom- 
parably the best account is to be found there. And so on. The 
book was written too easily, and it makes the problems sound too 
easy. Yet the reviewer would recommend it to certain types of 
reader. 

Dr. Sherman’s book is of a very different calibre. It is a 
semi-didactic treatment by a master-hand of a number of aspects 
of the problem of personality. As might be expected from this 
author, the material is handled with a wealth of scholarly illus- 
tration and great sureness of psychological insight. The first 
chapter, on the emotions, is a particularly good synthesis of the 
modern experimental results. It includes mention of the interest- 
ing encephalographic (electrical ‘brain wave’) differences found 
between different types of personality, a study which has advanced 
considerably since the chapter was written. The reviewer found 
the chapter on Delinquent Behaviour especially interesting, con- 
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taining as it does the results of a little investigation by Dr. Sher- 
man himself of the causes of parental annoyance. Many of us will 
stand convicted of sin when we read that noises and interruptions, 
together with disobedience, formed a third of all annoyances re- 
ported by parents. We do not like our children to be a nuisance to 
us. ‘Physical annoyance to others” comprised only 4.6% of the 
total. One suspects that this is because it has a smaller ‘nuisance 
value’—to ourselves! 

The book is recommended to psychologists and to laymen who 
are willing to do a little serious study. ee 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSUASIVE SPEECH. By Robert T. 
Oliver. Toronto: Longmans, Green and Company. 1942. 
Pp. xvii+389. $3.50. 


The publisher’s blurb on the jacket pretty accurately presents 
the purpose and content of this book: ‘‘The author sets forth the 
methods of developing and using persuasion in the various types 
of speaking situations—addressing an audience, conducting a de- 
bate, taking part in a discussion, or conversing with a friend or a 
prospective customer. The book considers the problems peculiar 
to persuasion—self-interest and social consciousness as basic fac- 
tors; the occasion; compensatory mechanisms, patternized think- 
ing and other hidden barriers; motivation; emotion, reason, and 
rationalization as avenues of persuasion; attention, suggestion, and 
common ground as techniques; adapting the speech to the audi- 
ence; the platform speech; the interview; and persuasion in prac- 
tice, as shown in various types of speeches and interviews.” The 
author himself explains his purpose thus: ‘‘The aim of this book 
is to help its readers to become more effective motivators of human 
conduct. It is addressed to all who may have occasion to seek to 
influence their fellows... Such questions are considered as: How 
does the human mind work in reaching a decision? What factors 
are involved? How open are they to analysis by the persuader?.. 
Not only is: the reader given a recommended body of techniques, 
but he is shown the basis upon which they rest, so that he can 
devise new techniques of his own.” 

The book, though admittedly not definitive, fully considers the 
psychological bases of persuasion (factual and conjectural) accu- 
mulated by diligent scholarship. It is suitable for advanced courses 
in psychology or in public speaking. 

W. A. 
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